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A  ROLAND  FOR  AN  OLIVER. 


^  "  Eh  !  qu'  importe  une  terre  ou  riante  ou  maudite, 

^  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  lieux,  c'est  le  coeur  qu'on  habite, 

X  Le  coeur  de  notre  sort  est  I'arbitre  eternel, 

Fait  du  eiel  un  enfer,  et  de  I'enfer  un  del." 

Delille. 


LETTER  L 

The  Hon.  Clarence  Simper  to  Alfred  Jervis,  Esq. 

London,  July  26th. 

Dear  Jervis, 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  take  my  departure 
for  the  land  of  cakes.  I  only  waited  for  your 
answer,  which  is  this  moment  arrived ;  so  you 
positively  will  not  accompany  me, — you  prefer 
the  Goodwood  races  to  shooting  grouse.    For  my 

VOL.    II.  B 
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part  I  should  be  tempted  to  do  so  likewise,  had 
I  not  other  game  in  view.     The  bright  eyes  of 
the  lovely  Scotch  heiress  lead  me  over  seas,  over 
hills,  over  dales.     She  is  the  goal  which  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  reach,  for  very  necessity, 
my  dear  friend ;  if  not,  I  may  be  forced  to  take 
up  my  abode  in  a  certain  quarter  which  is  not 
spelt  very  differently.     In  fact,  what  I  lost  this 
year  at  Crockford's  is  more  than  you  can  possibly 
have  any  idea  of ;  and,  as  almost  all  I  am  worth 
must  go  in  payment  of  it,  there  remain  nothing 
but  promises  and  fair  words  for  the  tormenting 
tradespeople,  which  they  begin  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  already.     Marriage  is,  I  suppose,  what  we 
must  all  come  to,  so  it  is  as  well  to  take  the 
gilded  pill  in  the  right  time.     I  have  been  off 
and  on,  in  my  own  mind,  for  some  time,  but  now 
I  see  no  alternative ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
feel  almost  glad  in  being  forced  to  take  my  de- 
termination in  favour  of  the  Benedictine  state, 
(by  the  bye,  do  not  fancy  by  that  word  that  I  am 
going  to  turn  monk,  though  it  sounds  hke  it.) 
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I  believe  you  will  agree  with  rae  that  marriage 
with  Flora  Maclean,  independent  of  her  six 
thousand  a  year,  would  not  be  a  very  disagree- 
able remedy  to  one's  distresses. 

You  ask  me,  in  your  letter,  to  write  you  long 
accounts  of  all  my  proceedings  and  adventures 
in  this  unknown  land,  which  I  never  have  set  my 
foot  in  yet,  and  as  you  say  mine  is  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  everything  being  quite  new  to  me, 
I  shall  amuse  myself  with  making  a  sort  of  jour- 
nal, which  shall  be  transmitted  to  you.  Pray 
keep  all  my  epistles,  that  I  may  publish  them 
hereafter,  viz,  "  Remarks  on  Scotland,  by  a  Man 
of  Fashion."  Now,  do  I  not  see  you  laughing  in 
your  usual  rude  way,  and  calling  out,  *'  Vanity 
and  presumption  for  ever,  Clarence  !"  My  good 
fellow,  do  not  find  fault  with  vanity,  for  it  keeps 
one  in  good  humour  with  oneself,  and  towards  a 
merry  life  that  is  half  the  battle.  A  discontented 
or  a  bashful  man,  is  but  a  sorry  animal ;  and  as 
to  presumption,  is  not  shyness  a  drawback  to 
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every  pursuit  in  life  ?  Adieu,  let  me  hear 
from  you  again,  and  direct  to  me  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Edinburgh,  \vhere  I  shall  remain  some 
days. 

Yours, 

C.  S. 


FOR    AN    OLIVER, 


LETTER  II. 

Edinburgh. 

Here  I  am,  just  landed  from  an  open  boat, 
quite  dripping  in  the  most  dreadful  shower  of 
rain,  which  there  was  no  guard  against ;  for  the 
wind  would  not  allow  me  to  put  up  an  um- 
brella. These  tears  of  Scotland,  with  which 
I  was  plentifully  greeted  on  my  arrival,  were  not 
at  all  agreeable  to  me  ;  however  consoling  they 
may  have  been  in  days  of  yore  to  the  Pretender. 
I  hope  my  bad  reception  in  these  outlandish 
regions  is  not  de  mauvaise  augure,  and  a  fore- 
runner of  my  discomfiture  in  my  pursuit.  But 
away,  suspicion  of  the  future  !— is  Clarence 
Simper  a  man  to  doubt  his  success  in  any 
undertaking  he  puts  his  heart  and  soul  to  ? 

My  two  days'  imprisonment  in  the  steamer 
were  not  passed  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 
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There  was  a  large  saloon  and  plenty  of  books, 
but  the  company  were  rendered  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating any  advantage  of  the  sort,  as  almost 
all  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  sickness.  I  met, 
however,  (luckily  for  me,  for  1  should  have  died 
otherwise  of  no  other  death  than  the  want  of 
talking,  which  is  as  dangerous  an  illness  as  being 
overtalked  to,  as  Horace  was)  with  a  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance who  happened  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  a  Mr.  Selwyn,  whom  I  have 
fallen  in  with  once  or  twice  at  the  clubs ;  a  bow 
de  part  et  d^ autre  brought  on  a  recognition  and 
some  rather  agreeable  chit-chat,  which  was  a 
little  relief  from  staring  at  the  different  groups  of 
vulgars,  or  listening  to  a  blind  musician  on  the 
deck,  who  played  on  three  instruments  at  once, 
and  every  one  out  of  tune. 

I  found,  on  my  arrival  here,  a  very  unex- 
pected and  very  unwelcome  letter  from  my 
aunt  Lady  Stonor,  to  whom,  as  you  know,  I 
was  bound  on  a  visit  in  Perthshire.  She  cannot 
receive  me  at  present,  for  they  have  all  been 
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summoned  to  Mrs.  Fraser,  Miss  Maclean's 
aunt,  who  is  dangerously  ill  in  some  outlandish 
part  of  Ross-shire.  A  letter  has  also  been  sent 
to  me  in  town  to  prevent  my  coming  yet,  and 
this  one  is  forwarded  here  in  order  to  *'  make 
assurance  doubly  sure."  I  am  not  to  join  them 
for  three  weeks.  Three  weeks  !  She  might  as 
well  have  said  a  century.  What  in  the  name 
of  Ennui  am  I  to  do  in  the  interval?  In  this 
dull-looking  town  there  is  nobody  to  be  seen 
I  suppose  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  wish  I 
had  not  been  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry  to 
get  away  from  my  creditors ;  or  rather  I  wish 
they  had  not  been  so  troublesome. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  epistle. 
What  a  comical  one  it  is ;  all  surprise  and 
questions.  Can  it  be — have  you  then  proposed 
to  Miss  Maclean,  and  has  she  accepted  you  ? 
You  entreat  me  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  What  energy  of  ex- 
pression—what eager  anxiety  !  Why,  I  verily 
believe  you   must  have  had   some  thought  of 
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her  yourself;  if  so,  my  dear  Alfred  the  Great, 
put  those  useless  thoughts  into  your  pocket,  or 
throw  them  away  at  once,  for  I  vow  I  will 
not  give  her  up  after  coming  all  this  way 
for  her. 

The  truth,  however,  you  shall  know,  and  to 
begin  by  the  beginning,  Belier  mon  amL  I 
will  tell  you,  what  you  perhaps  already  know, 
that  there  is  an  affinity,  though  no  relation- 
ship, between  me  and  Miss  Maclean,  my  aunt 
being  the  v^ife  of  her  maternal  uncle  Sir 
George  Stonor,  with  whom  she  has  resided 
these  two  years,  ever  since  the  death  of  her 
father.  Before  that  time  the  aunt,  who  is  now  ill 
in  Ross-shire,  and  the  cause  of  my  present  an- 
noyance, always  lived  with  her  and  Mr.  Mac- 
lean at  his  place,  Belmont  Castle  in  Perthshire. 
Her  mother  having  died  when  she  was  a  child, 
Flora  accompanied  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Stonor  abroad,  and  spent  two  years  with  them 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  On  their  return 
they  passed   three   months  in  London.     How 
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admired  she  was  from  lier  extraordinary  beauty 
you  well  know  ;  her  soft]'gentle  manners  were 
also  thought  very  captivating.  My  aunt 
Stonor,  who  is  a  plodding  sort  of  good-natured 
woman,  and  has  a  proper  sense  of  nepotism, 
was  anxious  this  treasure  should  be  ingrafted 
on  her  own  family.  Not  being  blessed  with 
sons  herself,  her  wise  plan  adopted  your 
humble  servant  as  the  object  for  this  good 
fortune.  Of  course  I  had  therefore  plenty  of 
opportimities  afforded  me  towards  chartiiin<j- 
the  lovely  heiress,  and  I  sometimes  think  I  did 
not  make  sufficient  use  of  them.  One  has  so 
much  to  do  in  town  just  in  May  and  June — 
invitation  upon  invitation  —  dinner  parties 
without  end.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  devote 
oneself  to  one  object  solely — the  country  is  the 
place  for  such  a  purpose. 

Besides,  to  tell  you  the  exact  state  of  things, 
Flora  being  rather  an  unknown  personage  at 
first  setting  out,  one  would  not  commit  oneself 
by    being  her    absolute    cicisbeo.       However 
B  2 
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when  she  came  to  be  called  the  Beauty,  and 
when  she  had  refused  Lord  Dunceinfield,  it 
became  quite  the  thing  to  admire  her ;  and 
we  soon  grew  better  acquainted.  I  believe 
I  am  the  only  person  who  could  make  her 
laugh j  for  she  certainly  is  too  grave  and  sen- 
timental as  times  go.  Indeed  I  have  some- 
times thought  she  was  a  saint.  Yet  she  is 
piquante  too  occasionally,  and  can  say  droll 
things  in  a  quiet  manner.  Her  ideas  are  quite 
original ;  but  she  is  rather  inclined  to  be  silent, 
and  I  do  not  think  will  make  a  scolding  wife. 
I  believe  her  to  be  very  much  given  to  reading 
and  to  writing.  Tant  mieux,  en  avant  le  senti- 
ment ! 

My  aunt  was  very  sanguine  about  her  liking 
me,  and  I  believe  I  managed  to  turn  the  pretty 
creature's  head.  I  make  no  doubt  I  am  the 
heau  ideal  of  all  the  novels  she  reads.  She 
certainly  ''  never  told  her  love ;"  but  did  not 
'*  sit  like  Patience  on  a  monument,'*  for  never 
did  a  girl  shew  a  greater  propensity  for  danc- 
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ing,  or  look  more  delighted  when  I  honoured 
her  with  my  very  scarce  hand  in  a  quadrille  or 
a  waltz.  Once  or  twice  indeed  I  thought  of 
proposing,  but  my  aunt  dissuaded  me.  She 
said  there  were  too  many  competitors  in  town, 
but  that  at  Belmont  Castle  V amour  erait  son 
train.  So  it  was  settled  that  I  should  visit 
them  about  this  time ;  and  now,  lo  !  and  behold, 
things  are  put  off  by  this  bothering  old  lady's 
malapropos  illness,  and  Flora's  removal,  in 
consequence,  from  the  intended  scene  of  my 
conquest.  II  faut  esperer  que  cela  se  retrou- 
vera. 

Adieu.     I  have  written  you  a  volume,  and 
am  tired.     I  am  afraid  you  are  the  same. 

c.  s. 
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LETTER  III. 

Who  do  you  think  I  have  met  here  ?  Sandy 
Boyd,  whom  we  voted  such  a  bore  in  London, 
and  who  was  always  determined  not  to  be  cut, 
ever  trying  to  get  in  with  fine  people,  and  to 
become  fashionable ;  to  which  his  ugly  face  was 
an  impediment,  as  well  as  his  short  figure.  I 
do  believe  he  got  to  two  or  three  dinners  by 
pretending  to  be  intimate  with  me,  and  how 
he  contrived  to  entail  himself  on  me  I  cannot 
recollect,  but  I  think  it  was  at  Doncaster,  where 
he  did  me  some  service  in  the  betting  way. 
Do  you  remember  our  naming  him  Sindbad's 
old  man?  He  is,  however,  a  good-natured 
fellow,  and  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  rancune 
for  all  my  occasional  rudeness;  in  fact  he  thinks 
me  the  finest  of  the  fine,  and  that  is  enough  to 
induce  him  to  put  up  with  any  incivility.  He  is 
better  here  than  in  London,  for  he  is  on  his  own 
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territory  on  unknown  lands  ;  and  in  my  pre- 
sent forlorn  state,  I  was  not  sorry  to  meet  him. 
He  was  of  course  mightily  curious  to  know 
whither  I  was  bound,  and  upon  my  telling  him, 
he  tried  to  look  sly,  with  his  little  unmeaning 
eyes. 

'*  In  search  of  an  heiress— eh  ?"  said  he.  I 
drew  up,  looking  grave  and  surprised.  "  Beg 
pardon,"  said  he,  rather  distressed,  *'  do  not 
take  offence.  I  was  only  thinking  that  the 
Duchess  would  not  be  very  well  pleased  if  that 
should  be  the  case." 

A  gracious  smile  on  my  part  restored  him  to 
his  equilibrium. 

'*  Besides,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  most  toady- 
ing way,  '*  nobody  would  suspect  you  of  fortune 
hunting.  With  your  rank  and  fortune,  and 
the  noble  estate  your  uncle  left  you,  to  say 
nothing  of  expectations,  you  have  a  better 
right  than  most  people  to  take  your  own  choice 
of  a  wife." 

I  could  not  help  shrugging  up  my  shoulders 
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at  the  thoughts  of  the  estate,  which  is  doubly 
mortgaged,  and  which  my  prying  friend,  in 
investigating  my  affairs,  had  luckily  not  ascer- 
tained. You  may  suppose  I  did  not  undeceive 
him ;  and  I  dare  say  he  considers  me  a  parti 
for  one  of  his  red-haired  sisters,  for  he  has 
strongly  pressed  me  to  accompany  him  to  his 
father's  country  house,  where  he  says  they  are 
going  to  be  very  gay,  and  expect  a  good  deal  of 
company.  By  his  account  there  is  a  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  and  he  throws  out  the  tempta- 
tions of  grouse  shooting,  fishing,  and  archery. 
I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  accept  his 
invitation,  for  I  know  not  a  soul  here,  and 
cannot  go  to  Belmont  Castle  for  three  weeks 
at  soonest.  He  is,  however,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  deferring  his  departure  for  two  or  three 
days,  as  he  waits  for  another  friend  who  is  to 
be  of  the  party, 

I  suppose  he  is  sent  here  to  look  out  for  a 
reinforcement  of  beaux  for  the  female  natives, 
and  most  probably  thinks  himself  in  the  height 
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of  good  luck  to   have   been  able  to  accaparer 
the  exquisite  of  exquisites,  Clarence  Simper. 

En  attendant  our  setting  out  for  these  rural 
scenes  of  promised  gaiety,  1  stroll  about  in  idle 
carelessness,  and  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen.     I 
am  disappointed  in  Edinburgh,  which  I   had 
expected  to  be  in  great   admiration  of,  though 
why  I   know   not  ;    it  is  straggling  and   cold- 
looking  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  has 
many  potatoe  gardens  which  are  not  ornamen- 
tal; but  the  view  is  magnificent,  which  one  has 
from  the  Observatory,  on  a  high  hill  which  I 
mounted  yesterday,  and  beheld  the  old  town, 
the  harbour,  &c.     The  exterior  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  is  beautiful ;  I  did  not  visit  the  Scottish 
regalia  within,  nor  the  picture  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  I  am  told  is  all  there  worth  seeing,  be- 
cause I  was  not  in  a  humour  for  seeing  sights 
which  could   afiPord  me  any  trouble  ;  but  I  had 
a  bit  of  an  adventure  on  my  return,   which  is 
scarcely  worth  recording,  except  to  shew  the 
absolute  want  of  amusement  which  is  at  this 
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present  juncture  the  fate  of  your  unfortunate 
friend  and  ally.  A  very  elegant  looking  fe- 
male was  walking  before  me  for  a  long  way, 
dressed  smartly.  She  had  a  beautiful  elance 
figure,  with  rather  short  petticoats  and  very 
neat  ancles.  I  longed  to  see  her  face,  which  I 
concluded  must  be  worthy  of  the  rest  of  her 
appearance.  She  walked  extremely  fast,  and  I 
could  not  get  up  to  her  without  making  strides, 
which  I  was  too  lazy  to  do,  however  I  followed 
her  through  several  streets,  and  at  last  quick- 
ening my  pace  came  close  to  her  as  she  was 
turning  a  corner.  I  approached  and  addressed 
her.  She  turned  round,  and  shewed  me  the 
most  frightful  baboon  of  a  face  you  can  possi- 
bly imagine. 

"  Sir,"  said  she  fiercely,  in  a  broad  Scotch 
accent,  "  what  do^ou  mean,  and  what  do  you 
take  me  for  ?" 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  '*  I  took  you  for  a  pretty 
woman,  that  is  all.     Excuse  the  mistake." 

To-day  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
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Holyrood  House,  the  receptacle  of  hapless  roy- 
alty in  its  different  stages.    The  apartments  of 
poor  Mary  are  high,  small,  and  uncomfortable. 
Well  might  she  regret  France  when,  instead 
of  the  splendid  Fontainebleau,  she  was  immured 
here  in  such  a  hole  by  way  of  a  palace.     I  was 
shewn   Rizzio's  blood    in    the  passage   of   the 
apartment,  but  though  it  might  have  been  vero, 
it  certainly  was   not  hen   trovato  by  me,  for  I 
could  not  perceive  the  least  vestige  of  it.  There 
is  an  interesting  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
a  fierce  looking  one  of  Nell  Gwynne.     I  then 
saw  the  Gallery  full  of  the  Scottish  Kings'  por- 
traits, where    Charles    Edward  gave  his  ball 
after  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,   when,  like 
HannibaPs  troops  at  Capua,  he  and  his  friends 
forgot  their  danger  in  festivity.    There,  in  that 
old  palace,  did  Charles  Dix,  then  Monsieur,  and 
his  slender   court  wait  patiently  till  the  tide 
should  turn  in  his  favour  ;   and  there,  on  the 
death  of  his  favourite  Madame  de  Polartron, 
he  altered  his  course  of  life,  and  gave  himself 
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up  to  devotion.  The  old  chapel  is  the  best 
thing  worth  seeing  at  Holyrood,  though  there 
are  many  modern  tombs  and  inscriptions  in  it 
which  seemed  to  me  out  of  place. 

I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  am  arrived 
at  Boyd's  paternal  mansion.  He  tells  me  he 
has  written  to  announce  me,  and  that  my  visit 
will  create  a  great  sensation. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER  IV. 

I  HAVE  been  now  a  week  installed  at  Fullar- 

ton  House,  the  seat  of Boyd,  Esq.,  a  very 

good  looking  residence  ;  it  is  full  of  people,  all 
disposed  to  be  merry,  and  is  romantically  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  I  have  already 
done  wonders.  Vejii,  vidi,  vinci,  you  know  is 
my  motto.  And  who  can  there  be,  say  you,  at 
such  a  place  as  Fullarton  House,  who  is  worth 
the  trouble  of  enforcing  that  motto?  who  de- 
serves the  honour  of  being  conquered  by  such 
an  one  as  Clarence  Simper  ?  I  will  tell  you — 
Jessy  Boyd,  Sandy's  youngest  sister,  is  (with 
one  exception)  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw. 
She  has  fine  eyes,  a  fair  complexion,  and  such 
teeth  !  besides  which  she  is  full  of  life  and 
spirit.  When  I  first  saw  her  glee  and  delight 
at  my  arrival  (probably  instilled  into  her  head 
by  her  knowing  brother,  who  has,  I  make  no 
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doubt,  given  her  a  proper  idea  of  my  conse- 
quence and  succh,  and  perhaps  of  mi/  uncles 
legacy,)  1  felt  quite  pleased  at  having  accepted 
the  invitation  ;  for  she  seemed  to  me  just  the 
thing  to  make  me  pass  pleasantly  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks'  absence  from  my  intended.  Not 
that  she  is  to  be  compared  to  Flora  in  elegance 
or  even  beauty. 

Mais  quand  on  n'a  pas  ce  qu'ou  aime, 
II  faut  aimer  ce  qu'on  a. 

However,  pray  be  so  good  as  not  to  fancy  I 
am  in  love  in  the  very  slightest  degree,  with 
this  laughter-loving  pretty  damsel  ;  one  cannot 
fall  in  love  with  a  girl  who  has  nothing,  or 
very  little,  for  they  are  six  in  family ;  but  I 
confess  she  pleases  and  amuses  me,  and  I  have 
been  led  on  to  make  her  think  I  like  her  more 
than  I  really  do,  from  a  particular  circum- 
stance. It  seems  that  I  have  displaced  another 
lover,  the  most  languishing  of  all  Celadons, 
and  without  my  giving  myself  much  trouble 
about  it.     It  is  a  sort  of  comedy  got  up  for  my 
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amusement,  in  which  I  am  one  of  the  actors. 
The  swain  is  young,  new  to  the  world,  full  of 
heart  and  feeling,    one  who,  at  his  first  out- 
set   in  life,  considers    everything  with   enthu- 
siasm, and    transfers    his    internal    chaos  of 
glowing  order  to  all  the  exterior  objects.    Jessy 
is   certainly    very    handsome,    agreeable,   and 
amusing;  but  still  I  cannot  see  in   her  a.  fit 
subject  for  such  timid  adoration  as  she  excites 
in  him.     I  would  not  make  an  idol  of  her  as 
he  does  ;   the  enamoured  youth  is  very  reserved, 
and  seems  to  feel  my  superiority.    Do  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  my  triumph  is  an  insigni- 
ficant one,  quite  the  contrary. 

Alan  Oswald  has  really  a  fine  figure,  and  an 
interesting  countenance;  with  the  London  fair 
sex  his  splendid  expressive  eyes  would  not  fail 
to  succeed,  yet  he  wants  that  with  which  peo- 
ple of  our  sort  triumph  over  all  of  his — refined 
manners,  tact,  the  ton  of  the  world,  wit,  and 
presence  of  mind  when  necessary.  His  melan- 
choly education  has  kept  him  back.     He  spent 
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his  early  days  in  a  solitary  castle  with  an  old 
gloomy  uncle,  having  been  an  orphan  from  his 
infancy;  latterly  he  has  been  studying  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  now  his  uncle  being  dead,  he  is 
travelling  home  to  his  eagle's  nest,  occupied, 
as  it  appears,  with  no  ideas  of  more  importance 
than  the  plan  of  making  his  tenants  and  pea- 
santry happy.  For  his  ill  luck,  poor  fellow, 
he  lately  made  acquaintance  with  Jessy  Boyd 
at  a  country  house,  where  they  were  both  on  a 
visit,  and  she,  like  most  girls,  enchanted  with 
her  conquest,  probably  may  have  given  him 
some  little  encouragement,  by  which  her  charms 
have  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that 
he  has  followed  her  here. 

He  came  at  a  period  fatal  to  his  love  and 
destructive  of  his  fair  one's  constancy,  for  it 
was  a  very  short  time  after  I  made  my  appear- 
ance here  myself.  In  honour  of  my  arrival 
and  of  Sandy's  return,  there  was  a  ball  that 
evening  given  by  the  Boyds  to  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  people  came  from  miles  and  miles 
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off,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  country.  The 
house,  which  is  a  very  large  one,  was  besides 
filled  up  to  its  brim  with  young  people  drawn 
into  a  focus  for  the  purpose  of  tripping  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe.  The  hosts  themselves 
seemed  in  a  perpetual  bustle,  running  about 
here  and  there  to  see  that  all  went  right, 
watching  the  countenances  of  their  guests  to 
guess  if  they  were  pleased,  or  if  they  needed 
any  thing,  and  making  innumerable  excuses 
where  none  were  needed. 

During  all  these  preparations,  receptions, 
and  botherations  of  all  sorts,  fancy  the  en- 
trance of  the  fashionable  and  exclusive  Mr. 
Clarence  Simper!  Sandy  led  me  in  triumph 
to  his  father  and  mother,  whose  reception  was 
extremely  flattering  and  cordial,  and  they  im- 
mediately began  introducing  me  to  other  people 
with  a  sort  of  pride  in  their  looks  and  man- 
ner. I  might  have  fancied  myself  one  of  Lady 
Cork's  lions ;  as  to  Miss  Jessy,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  and  whom  I  took  a  fancy  to  directly. 
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she  made  no  secret  of  her  joy  at  my  arrival, 
and  said  all  sorts  of  civil  flattering  things,  for 
she  is  not  blessed  with  much  diffidence.  She 
talked  of  London  and  of  some  aunt  or  cousin 
having  promised  to  take  her  thither  next  sea- 
son. Of  course  I  assured  her  of  the  admiration 
she  would  be  sure  to  inspire,  and  expressed  my 
delight  at  hearing  there  was  a  chance  of  her 
no  longer  '*  blushing  unseen,  and  wasting  her 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  Our  conversa- 
tion became  more  particular,  and  just  at  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  our  first  tete-a-tete, 
the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a  stranger 
(he  was  so  to  every  body  but  Jessy)  was  ushered 
into  the  open  space  of  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  then  but  thinly  occupied.  He  seemed  un- 
willing to  come  forward,  and  had  told  the  ser- 
vant to  name  him  to  Miss  Jessy  Boyd,  as 
appeared  by  his  gesture;  but  the  stupid  foot- 
man did  not  hear  or  understand  him,  for  he 
spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  left  him  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  in  a  most  awkward 
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situation  for  a  shy  man,  which  he  evidently  is. 
I  was  at  that  moment  whispering  soft  things  to 
the  young  lady,  and  whether  it  was  that  sight 
or  his  own  unpleasant  predicament  which  em- 
barrassed him,  he  grew  extremely  red,  and  re- 
mained plants  cornme  un  piquet  in  the  same 
place  for  some  minutes.  All  eyes  were  directed 
towards  him.  At  last  he  ventured  further,  and 
advancing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  whom  he 
guessed  to  be  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house,  by  their  curtseys,  bows,  and  scrapes,  he 
made  his  excuses  for  coming  uninvited,  by 
pleading  his  acquaintance  with  their  daughter. 
She  was  now  obliged  to  come  forward  as  his 
protectress,  which  she  seemed  very  unwilling 
to  do,  especially  as  her  sisters  and  female  friends 
were  fixing  their  looks  upon  her  with  wonder- 
ing half  ironical  smiles. 

This  was  his  first  disadvantage  with  her,  and 
my  jesting  disposition,  perhaps  also  a  little  bit 
of  jealousy  at  the  appearance  of  the  handsome 
opponent,  made  me  resolve  to  enter  the  lists 
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with  him,  for  I  saw  directly  how  the  matter 
stood. 

"  How  !"  said  I,  looking  at  her  in  a  sort  of 
malicious  and  sly  way,  ''  is  it  so  then?'  and  I 
put  on  a  countenance  and  grimace  which  im- 
plied— "  have  you  so  bad  a  taste?" 

She  coloured  deeply,  and  seemed  uncertain, 
during  the  first  minute,  whether  she  should  not 
absolutely  cut  her  unfortunate  admirer.  Her 
cold  manner  naturally  increased  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  visibly  dejected  him.  He,  perhaps, 
thought  he  had  done  wrong  in  coming,  for 
every  thing  feeds  the  shyness  of  a  bashful  man  ; 
but  the  kind  reception  and  hospitality  he  met 
with  from  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  all  but  her 
whose  kindness  was  most  wanted,  could  not 
leave  him  a  doubt  of  his  being  welcome ;  indeed 
the  arrival  of  so  well-looking  a  youth  could  not 
but  be  agreeable  to  a  set  of  girls  who  have  no 
idea  of  elegance  or  fashion. 

When  the  dancing  began,  I  led  out  Jessy, 
and  did  my  utmost  to  dance  with  spirit,  a  thing 
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quite  new  to  me,  but  what  is  impossible  to  a 
willing  mind  ?     A  walking  partner  would  not 
do  here,  and  I  was  determined  on  captivating 
the   little   coquette.      Poor    Oswald   declined 
dancing,  though  assailed  by  all  the  Boyds,  girls 
and  boys,  with  the  exception  of  my  partner,  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  stand  up ;  all  without  suc- 
cess. Whether  from  awkwardness  or  caprice  and 
ill-humour,    nothing    could   persuade    him    to 
make  one  in  the  dance.     He  stood  in  a  melan- 
choly mood  leaning  against  a  window.     As  for 
myself,  je  me  suis  surpass^   that   night.     You 
would   have    died    of  laughing   in  seeing  me 
figuring    away    to    the    right   and  left  in  the 
kitchen  dances,  and   poussetting  with  my  part- 
ner like  the  caricature  of  the  pattern  for  work. 
Then  came  the  quadrilles.     A  monstrous  look- 
ing  Scotchwoman    with    a    red   face    and  red 
flowers  bounced  up  like  a  rocket  to  her  vis-a- 
vis, with  a  furious   terns  lev^,  which  seemed  to 
alarm  him  so  much  as  to  make  him  recede 
several  steps,  instead  of  meeting  her  advances. 
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One  man  glissaded  himself  into  another  set, 
and  another  flew  up  so  high  in  attempting  to 
make  an  entrechat,  that  he  knocked  his  head 
against  a  lamp,  which  in  return  poured  all  its 
oil  upon  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  the 
dresses  of  those  near  him  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. 

1  asked  Jessy  to  waltz,  but  she  did  not  know 
how,  and  waltzing  was  not  allowed  at  Fullarton 
House.     Sandy  was  delighted  at  my  apparent 
admiration  of  her,  which  it  seems  he  had  anti- 
cipated ;  for  she  is  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
and    her  good    looks   and    sprightliness  have 
never  failed   in  making  conquests.     Anxious 
for  the  advantage  of  his  family,  he  wished  to 
fob  off  his  other  sister,  Rubina,  the  next  best 
looking, upon  Alan  Oswald,  to  whom  he  shewed 
much  civility,  for  he  knew  Alan  to  be  a  young 
man  of  property,  and  likely  to  become  of  some 
consequence  in  the  country.    Oswald  could  not 
resist  his  importunities,  and  with  a  melancholy 
look,  he  led  Rubina  to  the  next  set  of  country 
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dances  ;  he  had  at  least  the  pleasure  of  turning 
Jessy,  who  was  again  my  partner,  and  whether 
the  coquettish  girl  gave  him  a  smile  en  passant, 
or  perhaps  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
certain  it  is  that  he  appeared  to  recover  his 
good  humour,  and  to  look  more  cheerful ;  but 
he  knows  nothing  of  dancing,  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  first  ball  he  had  ever  been  at;  he 
made  mistakes  in  the  figures,  and  went  down 
the  middle  with  such  unnecessary  precipita- 
tion, that  his  foot  got  entangled  in  some  lady's 
dress,  and  he  came  with  his  partner  to  the 
ground  ;  an  universal  titter  was,  of  course,  the 
consequence,  for  there  was  no  restraint  among 
the  young  folks,  who  are  here  like  savages  in 
their  want  of  polite  discipline.  You  may  sup- 
pose I  had  too  much  of  the  essence  of  good 
manners  to  laugh  outright,  but  I  made  a  sly 
face  of  ridicule  to  my  partner,  who  had  uttered 
a  shriek  at  beholding  her  sister  and  quondam 
lover  sprawling  on  the  floor.  There  was  some- 
thing so  unpicturesque  in  their  attitude,  that 
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any  love  might  have  been  shaken  by  it, 
and  my  apartb  remarks  on  the  gentleman's 
awkwardness  gave  the  destructive  stroke  tp 
all  interest  for  him  in  the  mind  of  the  little 
jilt.  Rubina  rose  again  directly,  and  wished 
to  continue  dancing,  but  Oswald  begged  to  be. 
excused,  and  the  report  went  about  the  room 
that  he  had  dislocated  his  knee,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  a  mistake  :  he  met  with 
great  attention  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  who 
pressed  him  to  remain  a  week  with  them,  and 
took  care  to  have  his  room  prepared  ;  it  seems 
he  accepted  their  invitation,  for  he  is  still  here, 
though  he  has  no  reason  to  think  Jessy  is 
otherwise  than  inconstant.  My  conversations, 
fascinations,  and  attentions  have  certainly 
gained  me  the  victory ;  I  cannot  say  my  supe- 
riority of  merit,  but  perhaps  you  will  say  that 
for  me,  as  I  am  in  a  bashful  humour.  I  don't 
think  the  forlorn  youth  can  avoid  seeing  his 
fair  one's  preference  of  me,  which  is  obvious 
enough.     Cela  m^amuse  au  dernier  point.     It  is 
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quite  a  comedy.  His  looks,  his  sighs  are  unat- 
tended to,  and  he  has  not  a  word  for  any  body 
but  her;  though  Rubina  sets  her  cap  at  him  in 
a  desperate  manner,  it  is  evidently  all  in  vain  ; 
and  as  to  Jessy,  my  ridicule  has  completely 
done  his  business  with  the  fickle  girl.  Since 
the  ball  we  have  had  fishing  parties,  cricket- 
ing, and  other  amusements,  and  reels  gene- 
rally finish  the  evening.  Jessy's  passion  for 
me  continues  in  full  force,  and  poor  Alan 
Oswald  becomes  more  gloomy  looking  every 
day. 

Adieu, 

C.  S. 
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lo,  lo  triumphe !  I  have  kept  the  field  of 
battle.  Oswald  has  departed  ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  play  second  fiddle  any  longer,  and  has 
left  me  in  possession.  His  fate,  indeed,  was  an 
unpleasant  one,  and  his  feeling  it  so  strongly 
perhaps  made  my  flirtation  more  piquant  to 
me.  Any  one  but  such  a  raw  youngster  would 
have  said,  "  Give  love  to  the  winds,  I'll  none 
of  it."  You  will,  perhaps,  not  believe  me 
when  I  say  I  am  now  positively  vexed  at  having 
spoilt  the  poor  devil's  game,  for  I  do  think  he 
really  loved  the  girl,  and  it  would  have  been 
an  excellent  match  for  her,  as  I  understand  he 
has  a  good  fortune,  and  had  serious  intentions 
of  marrying  her.  I  suspect  that  both  parents 
and  daughter  regret  him,  and  perhaps  she 
would  willingly  retrograde,  but  it  was  her  own 
fault,  and  now  it  must  be  too  late  to  get  him 
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back  again,  unless  he  is  a  greater  oaf  than  I 
think  him.  Jessy  shewed  him  during  this 
week  such  decided  indifference,  or  rather  dis- 
inclination, that  it  cannot  be  rubbed  out  of  a 
man*s  mortified  soul.  I  find  that  Oswald  dis- 
burthened  his  heart  to  Sandy  before  he  went, 
and  told  him  what  his  wishes  had  been  ;  but 
would  not  consent,  notwithstanding  a  broad 
hint  given  him,  to  transfer  his  regards  to 
Rubina.  He  was  determined  to  go,  although 
much  pressed  to  remain  longer,  and  looked 
mournful,  for  the  workings  of  his  heart  were 
evident.  He  took  no  leave  of  Jessy,  neither 
asked  for,  nor  looked  towards  her ;  for  she  was 
in  the  room  when  he  bade  adieu  to  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

"  But  silently  mounted  his  steed. 
And  set  out  alone  with  his  sorrow." 

A  finer  figure  I  never  saw  than  he  looked  on 
horseback  ;  there  he  shines,  though  out  of  his 
element  in  a  country  dance,  and  would  make 
a  distinguished  appearance  at  the  head  of  a 
c2 
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well-dressed  mountain  troop  upon  a  stately 
charger.  If  Jessy  had  seen  him  thus  accou- 
tred, she  would  not  have  treated  him  so  con- 
temptuously as  of  late. 

I  declare  I  wish  now  I  had  not  done  it  ! 
Levity  has  the  same  effect  as  sleep-walking  ; 
one  cannot  when  awake  behold  the  mad  things 
one  has  done  without  being  shocked  and  be- 
coming giddy  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  think 
further  on  the  subject,  as  it  cannot  be  remedied. 
I  was  brought  to  my  senses  by  the  exclama- 
tions and  remarks  of  one  of  my  fellow  guests, 
young  Macleod,  who  came  from  Edinburgh 
with  Sandy  and  myself.  He  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Alan  Oswald,  whom  he  knew 
intimately  at  college,  and  declares  that  Jessy 
has  lost  the  gros  lot  in  losing  him. 

This  Macleod  is  a  pleasant  good-humoured 
young  fellow,  and  is  very  anxious  to  persuade 
me  to  take  a  trip  with  him  for  some  shooting 
at  his  father's  place  somewhere  on  the  western 
coast,  not  at  a  very  great  distance  from  hence. 
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I  think  I  shall  accept  his  offer,  for  I  have  no 
temptation  for  inducing  me  to  go  to  Belmont 
Castle  as  yet,  having  just  received  a  letter 
from  Lady  Stonor  informing  me  that  Flora 
will  not  be  back  this  fortnight,  as  she  is 
attending  her  sick  aunt,  who  cannot  bear  to 
part  with  her ;  but  she  adds,  that  I  am  at 
liberty  to  come  to  Belmont,  for  she  and  Sir 
George  mean  to  return  thither  directly,  al- 
though the  lady  of  my  thoughts  will  remain 
absent  for  some  time  longer,  and  comforts  me 
by  the  assurance  that  she  is  safe  for  me  where 
she  now  is,  for  there  is  not  a  man  there  more 
dignified  than  a  peasant. 

I  see  no  necessity  for  refusing  Macleod's 
invitation  in  order  to  vegetate  with  my  old 
aunt  and  her  stupid  lord  and  master,  and  he 
promises,  after  we  have  had  some  shooting 
chez  lui,  to  cross  the  country  with  me  into 
Perthshire,  where  he  has  some  friends  ;  this  will 
be  very  convenient  and  agreeable  to  me,  for  I 
should   not  like  going  alone  in  those  savage 
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climes  and  unknown  lands;  especially  as  I 
neither  drink  whisky  nor  speak  Gaelic,  a 
native  will  be  an  useful  companion.  Besides,  I 
rather  like  him  ;  he  has  never  been  in  Lon- 
don, and  has  no  intention  of  going  thither ; 
Edinburgh  is  the  Ultima  Thule  for  him.  He  is 
more  genuine  than  poor  Boyd,  whose  great 
object  is  to  get  on  in  the  fashionable  world : 
whatever  one  may  be  oneself  it  is  impossible 
not  to  like  artlessness  in  others.  I  think 
him  shrewd  and  clever,  as  well  as  perfectly 
natural. 

With  regard  to  my  flirtation  with  Jessy 
Boyd,  it  has  no  longer  ^xiyihmg  piquant  in  it, 
since  all  competition  and  rivalry  is  at  an  end 
— entrenous,  la  jolie  coquette  commence  a 
m'ennuyer.  The  future  is  more  in  my  thoughts 
than  the  present,  for  I  long  to  see  my  charming 
Goddess  of  flowers,  and  to  come  to  the  point. 

What  say  you,  Alfred,  to  a  trip  to  Scotland 
when  I  am  master  of  Belmont  Castle? 

Yours,  C.  S. 
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LETTER   VI. 

Here  I  am  at  Glenmuir,  Mr.  Macleod's 
place,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  a  small  mansion 
surrounded  by  a  few  birch  trees  and  Scotch 
firs,  without  much  beauty  either  inside  or  out; 
but  cordiality  and  hospitality  are  excellent 
substitutes,  and  withal  a  very  tolerable  cook. 
The  father  is  full  of  merriment  and  good 
humour — delighted  to  see  his  boy  again,  and 
ready  to  eat  me  up  a  contrecoup.  The  young 
ladies  have  no  charms  to  make  amends  for  the 
loss  of  Jessy,  but  are  tall,  and  sing  Scotch 
songs  with  great  pathos  and  deep  sepulchral 
voices.  They  trudge  over  the  hills,  and  go 
shooting  and  fishing  with  us;  if  it  were  not 
for  their  clothing,  I  should  see  no  difference 
between  them  and  their  brothers.  They  even 
handle  a  gun,  and  do  not  mind  walking  knee 
deep  into  the   water.     I  confess  that  sort  of 
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courage   In   performing  feats  does  not  charm 

me  in  women,  and  I  could  not,  like  Lord  S , 

have  married  a  girl  because  he  saw  her  pull  a 
rat  out  of  its  hole  by  the  tail. 

When  we  left  the  Boyds,  Jessy  was,  as  you 
may  suppose,  very  unwilling  to  part  with  me, 
and  my  friend  Sandy  took  upon  himself  to 
make  some  rather  imp?rtinent  inquiries  as  to 
what  were  my  intentions  of  returning,  &c.  &c., 
which  I  answered  very  laconically  by  saying, 
my  intentions  were  at  present  to  take  a  trip 
through  the  country,  and  to  kill  abundance  of 
grouse.  I  did  not  say  I  should  not  return,  and 
managed  in  that  way  to  pacify  my  insatiable 
entertainers,  who  seemed  to  think  my  visit 
ought  to  be  interminable. 

We  slept  at  Glasgow  the  first  night,  in  order 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  steam-packet  the 
next  morning,  and  Macleod  took  me  to  the 
house  of  an  acquaintance  who  did  not  seem 
very  glad  to  see  us;  we  overheard  him  call  on 
the  stairs  to  his  wife  to  provide  some  more 
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potatoes,  for  he  found  we  intended  to  stay 
dinner,  and  there  was  not  much  besides.  We 
started  from  thence  at  six  the  next  morninfr. 
Glasgow  is  a  horrid  black-looking  town,  full 
of  engines,  smoke,  and  manufactories ;  the 
cathedral  and  Rob  Roy's  prison  the  only 
things  worth  looking  at.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  sight  of  women  parading  the 
square  into  which  our  windows  looked,  with 
smart  bonnets  and  shawls,  and  no  shoes  or 
stockinets. 

We  took  our  departure  on  the  Clyde  in  a 
little  steamer.  When  we  were  all  stowed,  I 
seated  myself,  for  want  of  a  bench,  on  a  box, 
amongst  luggage  and  divers  things,  and  very 
shortly  after  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  pail 
of  water  being  thrown  over  me,  which  I  at 
first  imagined  to  be  some  Scotch  manner  of 
welcoming  strangers,  as  fresh  passengers  are 
ducked  in  passing  the  equator  and  the  tropics; 
but  I  believe  the  intention  was  merely  to  wash 
the  deck,  to  which   my  being  in  the  way  was 
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considered  as  no  impediment.  It  rained  inces- 
santly, which  damped  my  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Clyde  decked  with 
gentlemen's  seats.  Dumbarton  Castle,  on  a 
rock,  is  a  picturesque  object,  though  its  being 
deemed  a  castle  is  more  in  courtesy  than  truth. 
On  leaving  the  river  the  coast  becomes  more 
mountainous;  and  near  the  entrance  to  Loch 
Fyne,  the  sea  is  so  intersected  by  islands,  that 
it  appears  like  a  large  river.  We  passed 
Rothsay,  in  Bute,  a  pretty  romantic-looking 
town,  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Tarbet,  on 
the  isthmus  of  Cantyre,  where  we  landed  from 
our  steam-packet.  As  it  continued  to  pour 
with  a  deluging  rain,  a  shelter  was  a  most 
desirable  thing;  but  alas!  difficult  to  be 
found.  An  annual  fair  took  place  that  day  at 
Tarbet ;  the  shore  was  thronged  by  rabble  of 
all  sorts,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  trouble 
that  we  waded  through  the  mass  of  people,  and 
reached  at  last  a  horrid  looking  house,  which 
was  designated  to  me  as  the  inn.     We  entered 
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out  of  the  wet  without  ceremony  into  an  open 
kitchen,  where  a  good  fire  was  something  of  a 
cheerer,  and,  begging  the  landlady's  permis- 
sion, sat  down  to  dry  our  feet ;  but  the  old 
creature  declared  we  should  not  stay  there,  for 
she  was  very  busy,  and  expected  all  the  fair  to 
dinner.  So  much,  thought  I,  for  Scottish  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  1  However,  we  were  firm 
in  our  refusal  to  go  back  in  the  rain ;  Macleod 
retorted  her  scolding  in  her  native  language, 
and  a  little  payment,  which,  it  seems,  High- 
landers do  nothing  without,  succeeded  at  last 
in  keeping  her  quiet.  There  did  I  first  taste 
Scotch  whisky,  the  national  beverage,  and 
hope  I  may  never  do  so  again,  for  it  is  very 
disagreeable;  there  also  I  first  heard  Gaelic 
spoken. 

We  were  scarcely  rested,  when  hurried  across 
the  isthmus  to  the  second  steam-packet.  The 
scenery  of  Loch  Tarbet,  which  we  now  tra- 
versed, is  beautiful,  and  as  we  advanced  in  the 
Sound  of  Jura,  a  fine  evening  allowed  me  to 
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gaze  with  admiration  on  the  mountainous  coast 
of  Argyleshire.  The  wind  got  up  later,  and  we 
were  tossed  about  all  night  in  a  very  unplea- 
sant manner. 

Next  morning  all  was  calm  again,  and  we 
landed  at  Tobermorie  in  Mull,  a  very  pretty 
town,  with  a  good  harbour.  The  rain  had 
quite  ceased,  and  the  sun  greeted  us  with  a 
bright  welcome.  Macleod  was  joyful  on  his 
return  to  his  native  land,  and  hired  horses  to 
take  us  to  his  father's,  at  no  great  distance, 
where  we  arrived  safe  and  sound,  and  were, 
as  I  told  you  before,  received  in  the  kindest 
manner. 

We  were  promised  good  sport,  after  enjoy- 
ing which,  I  shall  set  out  for  Perthshire,  and 
you  will  probably  not  hear  from  me  again  till 
I  am  arrived  at  Belmont  Castle. 

Farewell,  therefore,  for  the  present. 
Yours, 

C.    SiMPEB. 
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LETTER  VI I. 

Miss  Flora  Maclean  to  Miss  Murray. 

Fairgrove. 

Thanks,  my  beloved  Julia,  for  your  kind 
letter,  and  wish  to  hear  from  me.  You  were 
ever  the  faithful  sharer  of  my  joys  and  sorrows ; 
and  although  now  so  fur  separated  from  each 
other,  I  shall  feel  consolation  in  writing  to  you, 
as  you  wish,  every  thought  which  passes  through 

m  ind.  Ah!  why  did  you  remain  in  Swit- 
zerland when  we  came  away,  and  when  will 
you  return  to  the  land  of  your  fathers,  and 
rejoice  the  heart  of  your  friend  by  residing  near 
or  with  her  ? 

Letters  are  certainly  comforts.  They  **  speed 
the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul;"  but 
they  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  those  one  loves. 
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You,  dear  Julia,  are  the  only  person  with 
whom  I  can  be  candid  and  open.     My  aunt. 
Lady  Stonor,  is  no   companion  for  me ;  she 
cannot  enter  into  my  feelings;  is  a   complete 
woman  of  the  world,  and   has  no  idea   of  ro- 
mance or   sentiment.     My  uncle,   you   know, 
would  ridicule  the  very  idea.     They  both  dis- 
like  retirement,   and     cannot     exist   without 
company.        Therefore,     ever     since    we   re- 
turned  from   London,    we    never   have  been 
without   a   succession   of  visitors.      My  aunt, 
Mrs.  Fraser,   my  father's  sister,  was  expected 
to  join   us  with   her  husband,  but  the  news 
arrived  of  her  being  very  ill ;  and  as  she  was 
most  anxious  to  embrace  me  after  so  long  an 
absence,  she  entreated  my  guardian  would  take 
me  to  her.     I  prevailed  upon  him,   with  some 
difficulty,  to  grant  her  request,  for  I  also  longed 
to  see  my  dear  aunt,  who  had  always  resided 
with   me   since  my  poor  mother's  death,   and 
whom    I   dearly  love.      Lady  Stonor  had    no 
excuse  to  give  for  not  accompanying  us,  though 
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the  expedition  did  not  seem   to  please  her  at 
all.     She  was  thus  obliged  to  put  off  the  visit 
of  her  favourite  nephew,  Mr.  Clarence  Simper, 
whom  she  expected  from  London.     You  may 
recollect  I  mentioned  him  to  you  in  my  letters 
from  thence.     I  suspect   she  intends  this  pre- 
cious nephew  of  hers  for  me;  but  he  is  the  last 
person  I  should  select  as  a  companion  for  life. 
He  is  still  more  worldly  than  herself,  with  the 
most  unbounded  self-conceit,  which  makes  him 
imagine,  that  wherever  he  goes,  he  has  only  to 
come,  to   see,  and   to   conquer.      His  eternal 
flattery  was  wasted  however  upon  me ;   but  he 
is  clever,  and   amused  me  sometimes.     He   is 
rather  good-looking,  and  thinks  himself  much 
more  so  than  he  actually  is.     I  was  frequently 
tired  by  his  constant  system  o^  persiflage,  which 
can  only  be  fatiguing  to  one  who  does  not  feel 
pleasure  in  the  ridicule  of  others,  and  that  you 
know  is  my  case. 

We  had  a  most  disagreeable  journey  hither ; 
the  roads  being  bad  and  the  country  hilly  and 
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dreary-looking ;  besides,  the  accommodation  on 
the  way  not  being  at  all  comfortable.  Sir 
George  complained,  and  her  ladyship  was 
dreadfully  out  of  humour;  the  distance  also 
was  much  greater  than  I  had  thought. 

On  arriving  we  found  my  aunt  a  little  better  ; 
but  still  a  great  invalid.  Her  joy  at  seeing  me 
was  excessive,  and  she  expressed  a  hope  that  I 
would  not  leave  her  again  for  some  time. 
Poor  aunt!  how  hurt  I  felt  to  find  her  so 
altered  and  so  weak.  The  doctor,  who  is 
staying  in  the  house,  gives  great  hopes  of  her 
recovery,  and  assures  me  that  my  being  here 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  her.  Heaven 
grant  he  may  be  right !  Her  friend  Miss 
Donald  is  also  staying  here ;  she  is  not  a  young 
person,  but  good-natured  and  obliging. 

This  is  a  most  secluded  situation,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  western  sea,  with  immense  moun- 
tains rising  behind.  Large  plantations  sur- 
round the  house,  which  is  picturesquely  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  a   hill,  looking  towards  the 
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sea  lake.  Mr.  Fraser  say  sihre  is  very  good 
fishing  and  plenty  of  game,  at  least  ptarmigans 
and  grouse,  but  no  society.  There  are  but  two 
country  seats  within  reach,  except  the  manse 
where  the  minister  and  his  wife  reside,  who 
are  of  too  low  a  class  for  my  aunt  to  associate 
with.  One  of  these  seats  was  inhabited  by  an 
old  miser,  who  saw  no  company  during  his 
life,  and  who  is  lately  dead.  The  other  by  a 
dull  family,  who  would  afford  no  amusement, 
should  they  be  inclined  to  be  sociable,  which 
they  are  not. 

This  house  is  so  small  that  it  is  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  and  trouble  they  have  been 
able  to  make  room  for  us  all,  but  very  nice  and 
comfortable,  and  the  garden  is  almost  pretty. 
Strawberries  which  were  over  when  we  left 
England,  are  here  in  plenty,  and  I  have  really 
found  some  roses  and  carnations. 

The  thoughts  of  fishing  in  the  lake  makes  my 
heart  beat.     Do  you  recollect  how  we  used  to 
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enjoy  our  excursions  on  the  Leman — how  we 
would  roam  about  together  in  this  wild  place, 
if  you  were  with  me!  What  can  be  so  delight- 
ful as  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  which  a 
romantic  country  affords!  Rocks,  waterfalls, 
glens,  and  caverns.  I  have  everything  here  to 
please  my  fancy,  and  anticipate  great  happiness 
in  running  up  those  mighty  hills  in  sight  of  the 
house,  and  climbing  the  magnificent  rocks 
which  I  behold  from  my  window,  overshadow- 
ing the  sea  lake;  but  I  want  some  companion 
like  yourself  to  admire  it  all  with  me.  Rous- 
seau said,  the  sight  of  beautiful  nature  could 
not  be  thoroughly  agreeable  to  the  eye,  unless 
there  were  some  one  to  whom  one  might  say, 
"  Voila  une  belle  campagne  !" 

Lady  Stonor  does  not  relish  the  thoughts  of 
remaining  here  long.  She  talks  constantly  of 
expecting  some  friends  at  Belmont,  which  both 
she  and  I  must  be  there  to  receive.  This  makes 
my  poor  aunt  Fraser  very  unhappy,  for  she  can- 
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not  be  well  enough  to  move  for  some  time, 
and  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  my  leaving 
iier  so  soon.  She  says  I  am  everything  to 
her,  for  she  has  no  children  of  her  own, 
and  my  two  years'  absence  ought  to  be  made 
up  to  her.  In  short,  if  I  consent  to  stay  here 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  she  and  her  husband 
promise  to  convey  me  back  themselves,  and  I 
shall  delight  in  doing  so.  But  Lady  Stonor  is 
furious  at  the  idea,  and  puts  a  positive  veto  to 
the  plan.  However,  I  have  spoken  to  Sir 
George  about  it,  and  I  think  I  shall  prevail 
upon  him  to  let  me  stay,  it  will  be  such  a  plea- 
sure to  me  to  gratify  my  poor  sick  aunt ;  the  dis- 
cussion will  probably  soon  be  settled,  for  I  do 
not  think  her  Ladyship  will  be  able  to  bear  the 
ennui  of  staying  here  much  longer.  She  is  in 
a  great  fidget  to  get  back  to  the  fashionable 
friends  she  expects. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Julia  ;  I  find  this  letter 
must  go  directly,  as  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
sending  it  to  the  post,  which  is  thirty  miles  off, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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and  there  are  not  many  in  this  most  out  of  the 
way  part  of  the  universe.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  faithful  friend, 

R  M. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

My  Uncle  and  Lady  Stonor  are  gone,  and 
have  left  me  here  under  the  assurance  which 
the  Frasers  have  solemnly  made  to  take  me 
home  the  end  of  this  month,  for  the  Doctor  is 
certain  my  aunt  will  be  sufficiently  recovered 
by  that  time  to  travel.  For  my  part  I  am  very 
glad  to  stay  longer  here ;  for  besides  my  affec- 
tion for  her,  this  wild  country,  the  rocks,  the 
sea,  all  enchant  me  ;  and  shall  I  confess  to 
you,  dear  Julia,  that  within  a  few  days  I  have 
found  a  new  interest  here,  caused  by  a  trifling 
adventure  ?  You  shall  hear  all  that  has  passed 
since  my  uncle  and  aunt's  departure. 

The  regular  walks  Mr.  Fraser  and  the  Doctor 
take,  (for  my  aunt  always  remains  at  home, 
and  Miss  Donald  with  her)  did  not  suit  my 
ambitious  views.     I  longed   to  explore,  and  for 
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that  purpose  took  with  me  the  housekeeper's 
daughter,  who  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
knows  all  the  paths.  We  set  out  early,  and 
under  her  guidance  I  walked  fearlessly  over 
all  the  wild  places;  saw  tracks  of  the  red  deer, 
which  are  very  numerous  hereabouts,  and  even 
caught  a  glimpse  of  one  at  some  distance.  The 
country,  all  mountainous,  is  covered  with  crags, 
and  the  three  different  kinds  of  heath  in  beau- 
tiful bloom,  also  a  great  deal  of  eyebright  and 
tormentilla,  with  occasionally  a  large  bright 
purple  gentian  :  springs  also  rising  among  the 
hills  form  little  brooks  in  the  valleys.  There 
is  little  wood  but  what  appears  to  have  been 
planted,  and  that  consists  of  fir  and  birch. 
Some  wild  Highlanders  peeped  at  us  from  the 
corners  of  the  mountains,  and  here  and  there 
out  of  the  low  copsewood  ;  but  I  saw  no  where 
symptoms  of  any  habitation,  till  my  companion, 
Christie,  informed  me  that  what  I  took  for 
heaps  of  peat,  seemingly  placed    to    dry  for 
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fuel,  were  the  receptacles  of  this  unpolished 
race,  who  are  not  better  lodged  than  the  savage 
Hottentots. 

As  we  passed  a  little  thicket  of  firs,  which 
appeared  by  their  number  and  regularity  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  some  civilized  region,  I 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
a  stranger,  who,  on  observing  our  approach, 
escaped  quickly,  but  not  before  I  had  seen  that 
he  was  young  and  handsome,  and  his  eyes, 
which  for  a  moment  met  mine  ere  he  passed 
away  like  lightning,  struck  me  as  being  very 
fine.  There  was  a  horror  on  his  expressive 
countenance  on  perceiving  us,  and  he  was 
soon  hid  from  our  view.  I  never  should  have 
thought  my  appearance  could  be  so  terrific  to 
any  one.  Christie  could  not  conjecture  who 
he  was,  and  was  as  much  astonished  as  my- 
self. She  told  me  the  fir  plantation  belonged 
to  the  house  where  had  resided  the  old  miser 
who  saw  no  company,  and  never  visited  at 
Fairgrove.      This   old    man    has    been   dead 
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several  months,  and  since  his  days  no  one  has 
lived  there  at  all.  I  asked  her  about  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  country-house,  and 
found  it  was  much  further  off,  and  belonged 
to  an  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  who 
sometimes  paid  visits  at  Fairgrove,  but  very 
seldom ;  this  was  all  the  intelligence  I  could 
obtain.  I  felt  unaccountably  interested  by 
this  apparition,  which  seemed  to  fly  from  the 
sight  of  human  creatures.  He  was  probably 
a  native  of  the  country,  for  he  was  dressed  in 
a  sort  of  tartan ;  he  could  not  be  in  search  of 
game,  for  he  had  no  gun,  besides  it  is  not  yet 
the  time  allowed  for  grouse-shooting.  I  thought 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  a  painter  of  landscape 
making  the  tour  of  this  wild  scenery,  or  else  a 
misanthrope  hiding  himself  from  the  world. 
In  short,  I  occupied  myself  no  longer  with 
plants,  sites,  or  views;  I  had  no  thought  but 
for  this  stranger  till  we  reached  home,  where 
I  was  prevented  from  speaking  on  the  subject 
by  finding  all  in  confusion ;  my  aunt  had  been 
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seized  with  a  fainting   fit,  and   I  trembled  at 
learning  she  was  so  ill. 

Late  the  next  day  I  was  happy  to  hear  she 
was  infinitely  better,  and  having  no  more  fears 
on  her  account,  walked  out  to  enjoy  a  beautiful 
summer's  evening  by  the  side  of  the  sea  lake. 
Insensibly  I  moved  further  among  the  rocks, 
availing  myself  of  the  delightful  prerogative 
of  a  country  life,  which  admits  of  ranging  in- 
dependently as  one's  fancy  leads.  The  setting- 
sun  was  just  then  magically  illuminating  the 
scene ;  a  spring  bubbled  from  the  top  of  a 
mountainous  crag,  and  silvery  sparks  sprinkled 
lighted  waters  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock, 
which  seemed  to  rise  splendidly  in  the  heights. 
Sunk  in  a  pleasing  reverie  I  stood  lost  in 
admiration,  and  regretted  not  having  brought 
my  sketch-book  and  pencil ;  when,  judge  of  my 
astonishment,  on  beholding  quite  close  before 
me,  seated  on  part  of  a  rock  which  bulged  out 
into  the  sea,  that  very  stranger  whom  I  had 
met  the  day  before.     He  had  a  book  in  his 
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hand,  but  was  not  reading ;  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  whirlpool  which  appeared  to  boil  under 
his  feet.  He  did  not  see  me,  therefore  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  him ;  he  seemed  a  prey  to 
dejection ;  his  hand  sometimes  pressed  his 
brow,  as  if  from  some  sad  recollection,  and  he 
appeared  to  me  as  if  "  Melancholy  marked 
him  for  her  own."  He  has  probably  lost  some 
friend  by  death,  or  perhaps  fortune  looks  un- 
favourably on  him,  for  it  is  impossible  that  one 
so  young,  so  interesting,  and  so  handsome, 
should  be  crossed  in  love  ! 

As  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  water  below 
him  with  a  look  of  hopeless  mourning,  he  un- 
consciously directed  them  towards  the  side 
where  I  stood.  On  perceiving  me  they  were 
cast  down  again  immediately,  and  with  a 
timid  movement  he  sought  to  escape ;  but  the 
lake  and  the  rock  rendering  that  impossible, 
he  saluted  me  with  a  respectful  bow,  and  said, 
with  a  tremulous  voice — 

*'  I  have  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  mistress  of 
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these  picturesque  domains  for  having  intruded 
thus  far.  The  wildness  of  the  scenery  was  so 
fascinating  to  me,  that  for  this  day  or  two  I 
have  been  audacious  enough  to  choose  it  for 
my  wanderings." 

His  voice  was  sweet,  and  his  manner  pleasing. 

"  You  are  very  welcome,"  said  I,  as  timidly 
as  himself.  "  I  am  not  the  proprietor  of  this 
estate,  but   think  I  can  answer  for  those  who 


-J 
are  so. 


As  soon  as  I  had  spoken  those  words,  I 
fancied  I  had  said  too  much  to  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  a  deep  glow  suffused  my  face. 
He  looked  at  me,  seemed  very  much  embar- 
rassed, and  made  no  reply  but  a  bow;  nothing 
more  passed.  He  took  a  different  path  from 
mine,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his  face, 
yet  his  features  are  indelibly  engraven  on  my 
mind.  What  will  you  say,  my  Julia,  when  you 
hear  that  I,  who  have  been  named  the  insen- 
sible, the  cold  one,  1  always  averse  to  love, 
d2 
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because  I  never  before  saw  one  deserving  of 
the  sentiment,  could  now  paint  to  you,  with 
all  the  folly  of  passion,  the  smallest  peculiari- 
ties of  his  countenance?  Dear  friend,  you 
that  have  lived  so  much  with  me  in  all  socie- 
ties, you  know  that  my  heart  is  not  one  of 
those  which  are  easily  captured  by  a  hand- 
some face  and  form ;  you  will  then  conclude 
that  they  are  no  common  attractions  which 
distinguish  this  strange  youth ;  nor  is  it  mere 
beauty  alone,  but  an  expression  of  goodness, 
of  deep  feeling,  and  of  charming  enthusiastic 
melancholy. 

On  my  return  I  told  Mr.  Fraser  of  my  ro- 
mantic adventure  with  the  young  wanderer, 
and  he  thinks  he  may  very  likely  be  Alan 
Oswald,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  old  miser; 
for  he  has  heard  of  his  recent  arrival  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  left  him  hereabouts, 
which  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  his 
inheritance.  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  and  that 
I  may  be  justified  in   my  presentiment  that  he 
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is  not  a  mere  adventurer,  but  of  a  respectable 
family.  It  would  be  a  great  disappointment 
to  find  myself  mistaken. 

Adieu,  for  the  present. 


We  have  ascertained  that  the  stranger  is 
really  the  identical  nephew  of  the  old  miser, 
whose  house  we  saw  half  hid  among  the  fir 
plantations,  and  by  whose  death  he  has  inhe- 
rited the  estate.  He  has  for  some  years  been 
studying  at  Edinburgh,  and  travelling  in  divers 
parts  of  Scotland.  Some  unhappy  circum- 
stance, which  has  brought  grief  to  his  young 
heart,  has  driven  him  now  to  this  secluded 
country  ;  for  he  has  been  six  months  in  pos- 
session of  the  property  without  being  tempted 
to  come  so  far  before.  He  takes  refuge  in 
absolute  solitude  from  some  untold  pangs 
which  appear  to  bend  his  youthful  vigour  to 
the  earth.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
traordinary melancholy  when  riches  and  health 
are  his  own  ?     It  must  be  some  heart-rending 
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disappointment  to  be  so  strongly  felt.  "Why 
am  I  not  his  friend,  to  learn  this  mighty  vex- 
ation— to  soothe  and  comfort  him  ?  Would 
that  those  expressive  eyes  might  turn  confid- 
ingly on  one  anxious  to  tranquillize  his  mind. 
Poor  young  man,  without  any  friend  near 
him,  alone  and  gloomy!  How  I  pity  him. 
He  resides  at  his  late  uncle's  mansion  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  sees  no  one. 

My  uncle  Fraser  learnt  all  this  from  the 
steward,  whose  intelligence  was  derived  from 
young  Oswald's  servant.  The  steward  says  he 
is  very  good  and  generous  to  all  the  poor 
around.  He  visits  the  cottages  himself,  and 
inquires  into  their  wants. 

•'  May  heaven  a  recompense  as  largely  send, 
And  may  he  gain,  'tis  all  he  wants,  a  friend." 

You  will  say  it  is  I  who  wish  to  be  that 
friend— perhaps  ! 

♦'  That  is  a  blessed  word, 
And  Hope  is  fond  of  it." — 

Mr.  Fraser  has  been   to   call   on  him,  and 
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left  a  card  inviting  him  to  dinner.  As  he  is  so 
much  inclined  to  sauvagerie,  it  is  most  likely  he 
will  refuse  to  come.  Should  he  really  prove 
to  be  absolutely  unwilling  to  mix  in  society,  we 
shall,  in  all  probability,  never  meet  again ;  if 
so,  your  Flora  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER  IX. 

He  came !  I  could  not  speak, 
For  his  eye  was  upon  me  ! 

Yes,  Julia,  I  have  again  seen  him,  and  he  is 
more  interesting  to  me  than  ever,  but  alas !  I 
cannot  be  so  to  him. 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  drawing  in  the 
sitting-room,  my  aunt  at  her  tapestry,  -and 
Miss  Donald  reading  to  her,  the  gentlemen 
were  there  also,  when  Mr,  Alan  Oswald  was 
announced;  my  uncle  received  him  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  and  expressed  great  plea- 
sure in  making  his  acquaintance.  He  answered 
with  ease  and  politeness,  and  notwithstanding 
melancholy  still  hung  on  his  brow,  he  did  not 
appear  inclined  to  shew  any  savage-like  dis- 
tance. My  aunt  talked  to  him  of  his  family, 
and  shewed  him  much  attention.  His  eyes 
glanced  towards  me,  and  he  addressed  me  by 
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hoping-  he  had  not  alarmed  me  the  day  we  met 
on  the  rock  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  I  answered,  for  it  is  unknown  to 
me,  but  something  very  foolish  probably.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  to  have  always  a  never- 
failing  presence  of  mind,  that  one  might  be 
ready  upon  all  occasions  to  say  what  is  most 
suitable  ;  besides  the  want  of  it,  1  have  in  addi- 
tion a  dreadful  propensity  for  blushing,  which 
could  almost  have  made  me  wish  myself  a 
hundred  miles  off  at  that  instant. 

My  uncle  congratulated  him  on  coming  to 
his  property,  and  asked  how  long  he  should 
stay  at  Beaulieu,  which  it  seems  is  the  name 
of  his  place  in  this  neighbourhood. 

'*  I  know  not,"  he  answered,  "for  1  have 
made  no  plans ;  the  days  follow  each  other 
without  my  giving  it  a  thought,  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  my  movements  being 
solely  dependant  on  myself.  T  am  alone  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  no  one  else  who  cares 
whither  I  go,  or  where  I  stay." 
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"That  can  never  be  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Fraser  good  hum ou redly,  "you  must,  where- 
ever  you  are,  as  the  song  says,  '  find  friends  in 
all  the  old  you  meet,  and  lovers  in  the  young.' 
Depend  upon  it,  you  are  too  modest,  and  de- 
ceive yourself  in  fancying  no  one  cares  for 
you." 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  faintly  smil- 
ing, "  I  have  deceived  myself  in  fancying  my- 
self cared  for  when  I  was  not." 

He  coloured  at  what  he  had  inadvertently 
spoken. 

His  words  shot  like  lightning  through  my 
heart.  The  cause  of  his  dejection  is  evident ; 
it  is  a  disappointment  in  love.  What  heartless 
woman  could  give  him  up,  or  despise  the  glow- 
ing soul  which  beams  from  those  eyes !  even 
were  his  exterior  less  distinguished  and  pre- 
possessing. He  is  so  modest  and  diffident,  seems 
so  blind  to  his  own  merits,  and  in  that  is  so 
different  from  every  man  of  his  age  that  I  have 
ever  met  with,  I  cannot  help  comparing  him 
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with  Clarence  Simper,  who  has  such  a  propen- 
sity for  thinking  himself  more  admired  than  he 
really  is.  I  have  seen  more  of  him  than  of 
others,  from  Lady  Stonor's  evident  determina- 
tion to  bring  us  together ;  but  Alan  Oswald ! 
he  has  apparently  no  idea  of  his  natural  advan- 
tages, and  on  that  account  they  must  rise  more 
splendidly  in  the  opinion  of  others.  I  make 
no  doubt  he  is  still  devoted  to  that  love  which 
seems  to  have  caused  him  so  much  sorrow  and 
melancholy ;  and  if  it  is  incurable,  he  never 
can  be  attracted  by  another.  Suppose  it  were 
reserved  for  me  to  heal  his  deeply  injured 
heart ! 

Perhaps  by  this  time,  dear  Julia,  you  laugh 
at  my  enthusiasm — do  you  recollect  how  often 
we  have  scorned  the  idea  of  a  possibility  of 
feeling  love  at  first  sight.  Yet  T  now  fancy  it 
is  exemplified  in  me,  and  is  quite  independent 
of  any  will  of  my  own.  Farewell,  for  T  can 
write  on  no  other  subject. 

Oswald  has  accepted  my  uncle's  invitation  to 
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dinner  for  to-morrow ;  I  will  not  close  my  let- 
ter till  I  have  given  you  some  account  of  its 
results. 


The  dinner  party  went  off  very  pleasantly ; 
every  one  was  in  good  humour,  and  pleased 
with  each  other.  Oswald's  melancholy  seemed 
softened  down  in  some  measure.  I  saw  his 
eyes  brighten  if  a  thought  in  conversation 
struck  him  agreeably.  He  seems  remarkably 
well-informed,  and  speaks  well.  We  sat  toge- 
ther, and  soon  became  well  acquainted.  His 
ideas  are  just  what  I  should  wish  them  to  be, 
and  his  language  is  impressive.  He  seems  full 
of  feeling  and  genius. 

Such  is  the  impression  I  have  received  of 
him,  my  dear  friend ;  I  now  feel  certain  that  I 
may  esteem  his  character,  for  every  thing  tells 
me  that  he  deserves  it. 

We  walked  out  late  in  the  evening;  there 
had  been  a  pelting  storm,  and  the  wind  shook 
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the  rain-drops  from  the  refreshed  boughs.  Heavy 
clouds  had  encamped  on  the  highest  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  and  a  clear  blue  evening  sky 
displayed  itself  through  the  cool  air.  The  sun 
had  come  out  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  to  smile 
on  the  revived  earth,  and  to  say,  "  be  comforted, 
I  shall  return  again  to-morrow," — then  sank 
glowing  behind  the  distant  rocks,  whilst  from 
the  neighbouring  bushes  the  birds  warbled 
their  songs  of  farewell  after  it.  The  moon  be- 
gan to  glitter  in  silvery  paleness,  and  the  twink- 
ling stars  shone  like  sparks  of  gold  in  the 
darkening  atmosphere. 

"  May  past  stor.ns  bring  as  serene  an  even- 
ing to  the  moral  world !"  said  my  uncle  Fraser 
to  his  young  companion.  '*  May  tranquillity, 
recreation,  and  joy  visit  every  afflicted  heart!" 

Oswald  smiled,  and  seemed  touched  by  the 
pointed  manner  in  which  he  said  those  words 
to  him. 

My  uncle  proposed  his  accompanying  us  the 
next  day  to  a  neighbouring  town  in  the  vicinity 
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of  which  there  is  a  river  famous  for  salmon, 
which  Mr.  Fraser  and  Dr.  Stewart  were  going 
to  angle  for.  It  is  only  four  or  five  miles  off, 
and  we  went  thither  upon  the  ponies  of  the 
country,  which  are  very  good  ones.  My  aunt 
being  better,  insisted  on  Miss  Donald's  making 
one  of  the  party. 

The  town  or  rather  village  deserves  the 
name  of  neither,  for  it  is  mostly  composed  of 
peat  huts  with  smoke  coming  out  of  thefr  tops. 
We  were  not  very  quick  in  reaching  it,  for  the 
road  was  worse  than  any  I  ever  met  with. 
Large  stones,  crags,  bogs  without  number,  and 
all  in  the  perpendicular  line,  so  that  it  was 
seldom  possible  to  move  out  of  a  walk,  besides 
which  we  were  now  and  then  assailed  by  a 
shower  of  rain,  on  which  occasions  Mr.  Oswald 
would  hold  his  umbrella  over  me,  which  natu- 
rally brought  us  close  together,  and  whilst 
others  were  complaining,  I  thought  our  journey 
the  least  tedious  of  any  I  had  ever  taken,  not 
excepting   the  one    to    Chamouny,  where    we 
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laughed  so  much  at  all  the  jolting  in  that  hor- 
rid charaban. 

Pleasures  will  have  an  end,  so  we  arrived  at 
last — the  gentlemen  began  their  fishing,  the 
sun  again  made  its  appearance,  and  the  rain 
entirely  ceased,  which  enabled  Miss  Donald  and 
me  to  sit  down  on  the  rocks  by  the  river  side, 
enjoying  the  restored  fine  weather,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  scene. 

Two  highlanders  stood  on  the  opposite  bank 
in  their  picturesque  dress,  a  red  and  purple 
tartan.  I  sketched  their  portraits  as  they  stood 
watching  the  angling.  Oswald  soon  grew  tired 
of  that  amusement,  and  seated  himself  by  me. 
I  shewed  him  what  I  had  been  drawing,  and 
he  asked  me  to  lend  it  to  him  to  copy  for  his 
album.  I  tore  the  leaf  out  of  my  pocket-book, 
and  gave  it  to  him  directly.  He  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  then  carefully  folding  it,  placed  it 
within  his  waistcoat  next  his  heart.  Was  this 
gallantry,  or  did  he  really  prize  what  I  gave 
him"?   The  circumstance  gave  me  a  sensation  of 
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pleasure  mingled  with  confusion.  We  were 
both  silent,  and  soon  after  were  summoned  to 
take  our  luncheon  at  the  inn,  almost  the  only 
habitation  to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  real 
house  ;  but  my  appetite,  which  the  journey  had 
increased,  could  not  stand  the  unaccountable 
smells  pervading  the  apartment,  which  I  sup- 
pose resulted  from  whiskey  and  peat  smoke. 
We  shortly  afterwards  returned  home,  and  as 
the  weather  continued  fine,  we  were  not  the 
worse  for  the  expedition. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER  X. 


My  life  passes  happily,  dear  Julia,  for  Alan 
Oswald  spends  most  of  his  time  with  us.  The 
grouse  shooting  has  begun,  and  he  sends  us  his 
chasse  every  day,  Ke  has  a  general  invitation 
to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  we  walk  out,  and 
row  upon  the  water.  My  aunt  is  getting 
well,  and  will  shortly  be  able  to  accompany 
me  to  Belmont ;  but  I  shall  not  press  to  do  so, 
for  then  my  happiness  will  be  at  an  end,  per- 
haps never  to  return.  Oswald  is  often  the  com- 
panion of  my  walks,  for  it  would  not  be  plea- 
sant just  now  to  wander  about  alone,  it  being  the 
time  of  the  Creagh  or  Gathering,  viz.  a  rendez- 
vous of  the  clergy,  who  come  in  hoards  once  a 
year,  and  the  week  devoted  to  their  preaching  is 
also  devoted  to  festivity,  idleness,  and  fairs;  in- 
numerable vessels  thus  attracted  from  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  fill  the  loch,  and  herds  of  wild 
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human  creatures  appear  wandering  about, 
among  whom  is  a  maniac,  privileged  to  steer  her 
course  as  she  likes,  and  to  feed  at  the  expense 
of  the  public. 

The  women  let  their  hair  fall  streaming  down 
their  backs,  and  dress  very  unbecomingly  in 
blue  woollen  clothing,  with  very  short  waists, 
no  stays,  shoes,  or  stockings.  The  most  civi- 
lized have  ugly  white  caps.  The  men  wear 
shoes  and  sometimes  stockings  ;  but  except  their 
blue  caps  with  tartan  binding,  they  are  accou- 
tred like  common  sailors  or  fishermen.  There 
is  no  Rhoderick  Dhu's  becoming  dress,  nor 
Ellen  in  a  snood  and  plaid.  1  never  saw  such  a 
frightful  set  of  women  as  the  natives  of  this 
country.  I  believe  the  peat  smoke  blackens 
the  complexion,  and  feeding  upon  oats  is  not 
favourable  to  its  delicacy,  although  it  is  said  to 
improve  the  sleekness  of  the  horse. 

Oswald  is  far  from  being  exclusively  devoted 
to  his  sport,  though  naturally,  as  he  tells  me, 
passionately  fond  of  it;  he  frequently  abandons 
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it  for  me.  Yesterday  he  rowed  me  out  on  the 
loch  before  dmner,  but  soon  preferring  conver- 
sation he  abandoned  the  oars  to  the  boatman 
who  accompanied  us,  and  we  thought  not  of 
fishing.  He  confided  to  me  all  his  feelings,  and 
the  mortifying  circumstance  which  had  given 
him  that  pensive  and  sorrowful  turn  which  now 
seems  to  be  wearing  off". 

He  had  been  lowered  in  his  own  estimation^ 
but  why  that  should  be  the  case  I  know  not, 
for  his  own  conduct  was  upright.  Perhaps  his 
vanity  being  pained,  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  mortification.  He  told  me  all, 
but  mentioned  no  names. 

A  young  lady,  with  whom  he  spent  a  month  at 
a  friend's  house,  attracted  his  admiration  by  her 
beauty,  and  the  peculiar  attention  she  bestowed 
on  him.  Clever  and  sprightly,  she  appeared  to 
have  no  words  or  looks  but  for  him — indeed  he 
was  the  only  young  man  staying  in  the  house, 
which  may  account  for  it,  as  she  was  not  inclined 
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to  let  her  spirit  of  coquetry  lie  dormant.  His 
heart  was  conquered,  and  she  soon  completely 
captivated  him.  He  loved  her,  and  told  her  so. 
She  returned  his  regard,  and  accepted  his  vows. 
Oh  !  Julia,  after  that  how  could  she  change- 
but  so  it  was.  On  seeing  her  again,  he  found 
her  manner  altered  towards  him,  and  her  whole 
attention  bestowed  on  another. 

I  could  not  help  asking  him  if  that  other  was 
something  very  transcendent.  He  smiled,  and 
said  he  was  not  a  fair  judge  of  his  merits,  as 
they  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  together ; 
but  I  saw  by  his  looks,  that  even  modest  as  he 
is,  he  could  not  consider  that  man  as  his  su- 
perior. 

"I  thought,  perhaps,"  said  he,  *'  I  might  be 
mistaken,  and  be  foolishly Jea/ows  and  fanciful, 
and  therefore  accepted  the  pressing  invitation  I 
received  from  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house,  ^ to  remain  several  days;  I  imagined 
by  that  time  my  fate  would  be   ascertained, 
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for  I  could  not  so  quickly  erase  from  my  heart 
an  impression  which  had  for  some  time  past 
caused  all  my  happiness. 

"  She  obviously  avoided  me,  and  seemed  dis- 
tressed and  uneasy  whenever  I  approached  her, 
particularly  when  my  rival  was  in  the  way,  and 
he  was  rarely  absent  from  her.  Once  I  found 
her  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  then  asked 
her  the  meaning  of  this  conduct,  and  if  she 
really  wished,  as  it  appeared,  to  lose  all  recol- 
lection of  our  engagement. 

''  She  answered,  but  with  hesitation,  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  I  had  not  time  to  say  more,  for 
her  new  lover  was  returned  to  her  side.  But  I 
had  heard  enough,  and  felt  truly  heart-broken, 
as  I  really  had  fixed  my  happiness  on  her,  and 
revelled  in  the  sweet  idea  of  being  blessed  with  a 
mutual  attachment,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  All  my  hopes  were  now 
levelled  with  the  dust.  I  was  satisfied  of  her 
indifference,  andfancied  myself  unworthy  of  ex- 
citing a  lasting  sentiment.     With  myself,  and 
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not  with  her,  was  I  displeased,  for  I  attributed 
her  inconstancy  to  my  own  demerits. 

"  Before  my  departure,  1  spoke  to  her  brother, 
telling  him  of  the  intention  which  had  brought 
me  there ;  for  I  thought  some  reason  necessary 
to  be  given  for  intruding  myself,  as  I  had  done, 
on  their  society,  without  previous  acquaintance 
of  any  one  of  the  family,  except  his  sister.  He 
urged  me  to  remain,  and  used  many  persuasions 
which  had  no  effect  upon  my  determination  of 
staying  not  a  moment  longer.  I  finished  my 
discourse  with  him  by  saying,  that  as  1  con- 
cluded from  all  I  saw,  his  sister  would  ulti- 
mately be  the  wife  of  another,  my  presence  must 
be  unwished  for  by  all  parties.  He  replied, 
civilly,  but  rather  in  a  self-sufficient  manner ; 
for  he  appeared  to  be  excessively  puffed  up  with 
the  hopes,  or  rather  certainty,  of  his  sister's 
marrying  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Edinburgh,  and  introduced  to  her,  who, 
being  a  person  of  large  fortune,  and  the  second 
son  of  a  Lord,  whose  title  he  will  most  probably 
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inherit,  as  his  eldest  brother  is  sickly  and  un- 
married, was  thought  a  more  hrilliant  match 
than  myself.  The  brother  added,  that  his  sister 
would  by  that  means  enter  at  once  into  the  most 
fashionable  circles  in  London,  and  he,  I  sup- 
pose, hoped  to  benefit  in  consequence." 

Such  seemed  the  plans  of  this  worldly  young 
man — plans  quite  new  to  the  wild  highlander, 
to  whom  they  were  delineated. 

I  was  unable  to  be  silent  any  longer.  "  Such 
a  heart  as  hers,"  said  1,  "is surely  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  find  others 
more  artless  and  true.  You  have  reason  to 
rejoice,  that  without  any  fault  of  yours,  she 
broke  the  link  which  attached  you  to  her." 

"  Your  words  speak  comfort,"  he  replied  ;  "  it 
may  be  as  you  say,  that  I  ought  not  to  lament 
what  has  happened.  It  is  indeed  often  the 
case  that  one  regrets  as  an  irretrievable  misery 
what  through  the  will  of  an  all-knowing  and 
beneficent  Providence  may  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  a  blessing.     I  should  probably  not 
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have  been  happy  with  her.  She  might  have 
changed  after  we  were  united,  as  she  has  done 
before ;  and  I  think  she  never  could  have 
really  loved  me.  It  is  that  idea  which  soured 
me  towards  living  in  the  world,  and  inclined 
me  to  become  a  misanthrope,  for  to  excite  love 
has  ever  been  the  wish  of  my  soul.  To  feel  it, 
and  strongly,  is  my  nature.'' 

He  then  repeated  these  lines  : — 

"  When  on  this  earth  one  feels  alone,  forgot. 
Of  no  fond  heart  the  first  and  dearest  thought ; 
When  one  may  suffer  deepest  grief,  and  know 
That  grief  will  cause  no  mortal's  tears  to  flow. 
Careless  of  self,  the  soul  at  length  must  prove, 
And  cease  to  love  what  none  besides  can  love. 
Whilst  dreary  days  by  days  as  dreary  chased. 
Pass  slowly  on,  and  quickly  are  effaced  !" 

As  he  finished  saying  this,  he  gently  pressed 
my  hand. 

"  It  is  from  friendship  now,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  will  seek  for  comfort.  I  will  no  longer  hope 
for  a  tenderer  sentiment ;  for  how  could  I  bear 
to  be  again  deceived  ?  It  is  too  trying  to  the 
heart." 
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I  made  no  answer.  If  I  sighed,  he  could 
not  remark  it,  for  he  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts. 

We  rowed  further  out.  The  air  was  calm,  and 
all  but  our  oars  seemed  hushed.  He  begged 
me  to  sing  a  Scotch  ballad,  which  I  had  often 
done  when  we  were  on  the  water,  and  none 
were  within  hearing  besides  those  in  the  boat, 
I  sang  Auld  Lang  Syne,  with  these  additional 
words; — 

*'  'Twas  once  that  I  was  dear  to  thee, 

And  never  from  thy  side, 
Twas  once  that  thou  wert  kind  to  me — 

Thy  smile  alone  my  guide- 
And  what  tho'  time  has  changed  us  both, 

Regard  must  still  be  thine  ; 
We'll  fill  the  stoup  to  friendship's  growth. 

And  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

He  doats  upon  music,  and  has  a  fine-toned 
voice,  with  which  he  sometimes  takes  a  second. 
As  I  happened  to  raise  my  eyes  before  I  had 
finished  my  song,  I  fancied  I  saw  in  his  expres- 
sive ones  a  ray  of  love  and  admiration  !  The 
delightful  idea  of  pleasing  him  caused  me  so 
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much  emotion  that  my  voice  faltered.  Struck 
by  my  apparent  discomposure,  he  caught  my 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart ;  but  he  did 
not  say  anything,  and  therefore  I  was  con- 
vinced it  was  impossible  he  could  care  for  me, 
for  at  that  moment  of  mutual  and  indescribable 
agitation,  would  he  otherwise  have  been  silent  ? 
Yet  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  his  caution  after 
what  he  has  already  undergone ;  but  is  it  not 
provoking? — for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  compared, 
in  his  mind,  to  the  frivolous  girl  who,  by  his 
account,  was  incapable  of  true  love,  and  who 
must  be  equally  devoid  of  all  feeling  to  use  him 
so  cruelly. 

We  returned  to  dinner,  during  which  I  re- 
ceived the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  a  letter 
was  arrived  from  Lady  Stonor,  claiming  my 
uncle  and  aunt's  promise  of  taking  me  back  to 
Belmont.  Sir  George  had  also  written  on  the 
same  subject  to  Mr.  Fraser. 

'*  It  seems,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  there  i^ 
an   admirer   of   Miss   Maclean's  expected   at 
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Belmont  Castle,  and  there  will  be  some  danger 
of  his  heart  being  broken,  or  his  brains  blown 
out,  if  he  does  not  find  her  there.  We  must  have 
a  care  lest  these  dreadful  accidents  should  take 
place,  owing  to  the  poor  swain's  disappoint- 
ment and  despair,  I  am  not  told  his  name; 
but  I  make  no  doubt  the  fair  lady  herself  can 
guess  it." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not,"  said  I,  rather  quickly, 
and  in  a  pettish  manner;  '*  I  neither  know  of 
any  one,  nor  do  I  care — " 

'*  How,"  retorted  my  teazing  uncle,  *'  is  my 
pretty  Flora  angry  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life?  I  am  afraid  then  this  is  not  a  favoured 
suitor,  since  the  expectation  of  meeting  him 
affords  no  pleasure.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Os- 
wald?" 

I  could  not  help  lifting  my  eyes  to  his  face« 
It  was  suffused  with  crimson,  and  he  was 
biting  his  lips  with  a  sort  of  impatience.  His 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  he  made  no  answer. 
He  certainly  looked  guilty  ;  but  of  what,  could 
e2 
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not  be  ascertained.  For  my  part,  it  struck  me 
that  the  recollection  of  his  former  adventure 
with  a  rival  at  that  moment  crossed  his  mind, 
and  I  did  not  feel  any  pleasure  in  the  idea. 

In  the  evening  I  was  asked  for  music.  I  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  and  after  playing  a  few 
things,  my  aunt  asked  me  for  her  favourite 
song,  one  of  Moore's,  which  she  used  to  warble 
in  her  younger  days — 

"  When  Time  which  steals  our  years  away." 

When  I  had  ceased  singing  it,  Mr.  Oswald 
asked  me  if  I  had  the  words.  I  handed  to  him 
the  book  which  contained  them,  and  saw  him 
take  up  a  pen,  which  lay  on  the  writing-table 
near,  and  a  half  sheet  of  paper.  He  sat  down, 
as  I  thought,  to  copy  them  out,  and  I  felt 
rather  annoyed  at  his  spending  in  that  way 
the  time  which  might  be,  in  my  opinion,  better 
employed  in  conversing  with  me.  To  my  great 
surprise,  as  he  took  leave  of  me  at  night,  and, 
as  usual,  shook  hands,  I  felt  a  paper  placed  in 
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mine,  which  I  was  careful  not  to  let  fall ;  he 
was  gone  before  I  examined  it.  The  rest  of 
the  party  being  still  occupied  by  their  rubber 
at  whist,  took  no  notice  of  what  passed.  The 
paper  contained  nothing  but  a  parody,  written 
off-hand,  on  the  song  I  had  sung,  and,  I  con- 
fess, I  was  a  little  disappointed,  though  the 
inuendos  in  it  are  certainly  strong.  I  here 
transcribe  it  for  you. 

"  Though  time  which  steals  our  years  a\vay. 

May  steal  your  friendship  too, 
My  faithful  heart  unchanged  shall  stay, 

And  linger  still  by  you. 
Still  through  the  gloom  of  cheerless  days, 

My  only  hope  shall  be. 
That  memory  in  your  breast  may  raise 

One  transient  thought  of  me. 
If  sauntering  through  some  lonely  bowers, 

Or  woods,  or  meadows  wide. 
Oh !  think  sometimes  on  those  blest  hours 

When  I  was  by  your  side. 
Whilst  you  of  festive  cheer  partake. 

Or  charm  with  song  divine, 
One  sigh  may  fond  remembrance  wake, 

Which  I  may  claim  as  mine. 
And  could  some  Zephyr's  airy  wing 

Waft  to  my  soul  that  sigh, 
Consoling  pleasure  it  would  bring. 

And  hope  might  hover  nigh. 
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But  hope's  bright  ray's  for  ever  set 

For  me,  and  though  replete, 
With  unavailing  sad  regret, 

'Tis  memory  now  I  greet. 
From  her  alone  the  comfort  springs, 

Which  now  remains  for  me, 
If  whilst  we're  parted  e'er,  she  brings 

My  image  back  to  thee." 

A.  0. 

This  seems  to  me  more  an  adieu  than  a  de- 
claration of  love.  Perhaps,  however,  in  my 
next  letter  I  may  be  able  to  inform  you  if  these 
verses  are  merely  an  effusion  of  a  poet's  gal- 
lantry, or  if  they  really  come  from  his  heart. 

Farewell,  for  the  letter-carrier  is  waiting, 
and  I  have  not  time  to  write  a  word  more. 
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LETTER   XL 


I  HAVE  been  very  remiss  in  writing  to  yoUj 
my  dear  friend.  For  some  days  past  my  time 
and  my  thoughts  have  been  too  much  occupied 
to  bestow  any,  even  upon  you  ;  but  now  my 
mind  feels  more  composed,  and  I  will  not 
defer  telling-  you  that  I  am  happy,  inexpres- 
sibly happy,  for  I  can  no  longer  doubt  the  love 
of  Alan  Oswald. 

He  came  the  day  after  he  had  given  me  the 
verses,  which  I  sent  you  in  the  letter  which  I 
despatched  to  the  post  that  morning.  I  was 
walking  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house  when 
I  met  him.  We  were  both  embarrassed  ;  but 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  although  he  did  not 
speak,  and  he  pressed  my  hand  within  his.  I 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  parody  you  gave  me," 
said  I,  ''and  should  like  your  verses  very 
much,  if  I  could  think  them  sincere." 
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"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?"  said  he.  "  Can  you 
doubt  their  coming  from  a  heart  full  of  love, 
but  which,  perhaps,  you  already  despise  for 
daring  to  avow  it?  Is  it  not  so?"  he  cried 
passionately,  raising  the  hand  he  held  to  his 
lips,  but  I  inspect  with  something  like  a  con- 
viction that  his  heart  was  not  despised,  though 
he  said  so.  • 

"  Tell  me,"  said  I,  "  tell  me  the  truth,  and 
do  not  deceive  me,  if  you  do  not  really  love 
me;  'tis  all  I  ask  !" 

"  Oh  heavens !  oh  earth,"  he  cried,  "  bear  wit- 
ness to  my  love."  He  clasped  me  to  his  heart, 
and  I  felt  no  inclination  to  push  him  from  me. 
That  moment  bound  me  to  him  for  ever,  yet 
I  was  glad  there  was  no  witness  to  this  scene, 
which  did  not  last  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
We  walked  on  together,  and  he  asked  me  how 
I  could  doubt  his  loving  me,  and  if  it  was  pos- 
sible that  any  one  could  do  otherwise. 

"  Never,"  said  he,  "  never  before  had  I  an 
idea  of  one  so  beautiful  as  yourself,  and  withal 
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SO  artless,  so  sensible,  so  good  !"  Forgive  me, 
dear  Julia,  if  I  repeat  all  these  fine  things 
said  of  myself;  but  you  wish  me  to  tell  you 
every  thing,  and  you  will  be  interested  in 
every  proof  of  his  affection. 

''Is  sAe,  then,  forgotten  ?"  said  I,  smiling. 

"  Mention  her  not,"  he  answered.  *'  She  is 
unworthy  to  be  named  to  one  who  is  devoted 
to  you.  Oh  Flora,  dearest,  loveliest  of  beings, 
I  scaicely  think  myself  deserving  of  a  creature 
so  perfect  as  thyself.  I  that  could  once  be 
fascinated  by  one  so  inferior  to  thee  in  every 
thing." 

Our  walk  was  prolonged  till  near  dinner 
time  ;  and  the  time  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that 
we  were  struck  with  surprise  when  we  heard 
the  bell.  On  entering  the  house,  I  ran  to  my 
dear,  kind  aunt,  to  tell  her  of  my  happiness. 
She  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  made  me  repeat  to 
her  all  that  Alan  had  said.  My  uncle  Eraser 
is  also  delighted  at  my  prospects;  he  thinks 
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Oswald  a  piece  of  perfection,  and  that  I  could 
not  be  more  fortunate  in  my  choice. 

'*  Who  will  now  say,"  said  he,  "  that  Fair- 
grove  is  not  a  marrying  place  ?  You  have 
visited  all  the  gayest  quarters,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  London,  and  here  it  is  that  you  have 
found  a  husband,  in  the  wilds  of  Ross." 

He  seemed  quite  in  exultation  about  it.  We 
all  rowed  in  the  evening  by  moonlight  on  the 
sea  lake.  It  was  filled  with  boats  come  in  for 
the  herring  fishery.  My  aunt,  who  is  quite 
recovered,  was  of  our  party.  It  was  delight- 
fully pleasant.  The  moon  shone  over  the  high 
rocks  on  the  water,  and  the  scene  was  beau- 
tiful. Oh,  that  evening  was  happier  than  any 
I  had  ever  spent  before  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life;  and  happy  was  the  hour  when  my 
Alan  declared  his  love  ! 

"  Benedetto  sia  il  giorno  e  il  mese  e  I'anno 
E  la  Stagione,  e  il  tempo,  e  I'ora  e  il  punto." 

I  cannot  express  to  you  what  my  blissful  feel- 
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ings  were  as  I  sat  near  him,  and  knew  he  was 
my  own  for  ever.  We  did  not  speak  much  ; 
contentment  is  silent,  but  our  eyes  told  our 
unutterable  love,  and  my  hand,  clai-ped  in  his, 
felt  his  pressure  vibrating  at  my  heart. 

"  And  while  he  was  placed  by  my  side, 
I  could  view  the  wide  world  in  its  pride, 
And  laugh  at  the  pomp  of  command." 

So  says  the  Scotch  ballad,  and  I  never  felt  the 
truth  of  it  before. 

Since  then  my  senses  have  been  almost  be- 
wildered. I  have  had  but  one  thought,  one 
object.  I  do  not  know  when  1  shall  get  my 
reason  again,  but  I  suppose  it  will  come  by 
degrees ;  yet  there  is  such  a  charm  in  my 
present  state  of  mind,  that  I  would  not  if  I 
could  be  again  calm  and  indifferent. 

In  short,  dear  Julia,  we  are  engaged,  firmly 
and  irrevocably  engaged,  and  the  wedding  we 
have  agreed  is  to  take  place  as  soon  as  I  am  of 
age,  which  you  know  is  at  no  great  distance  ; 
that    is,    only    supposing    Sir   George,   as    my 
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guardian,  should  refuse  his  consent  to  our  more 
immediate  union,  which  is  very  likely,  for  he 
is  generally  governed  by  his  wife,  and  she  is 
bent  upon  my  fixing  my  choice  on  her  con* 
ceited  nephew.  I  have  entreated  my  aunt  and 
Mr.  Fraser  to  say  nothing  about  it  till  I  can 
see  Sir  George  myself,  and  request  his  sanction 
to  my  becoming  the  wife  of  Alan  Oswald,  and 
perhaps  he  will  not  refuse  me ;  for  in  point  of 
family  and  fortune,  it  will  be  a  very  suitable 
match ;  besides  he  might  think  his  refusal 
would  be  no  impediment  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Fraser  has  written  to  my  uncle  to  say 
he  begs  to  bring  his  young  friend  Oswald  with 
him,  and  does  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
of  waiting  for  an  answer  before  we  set  out, 
which  we  shall  do  in  a  couple  of  days. — Fare- 
well, you  shall  hear  from  me  when  1  am  at 
Belmont  Castle. 

Your's, 

F.  Maclean. 
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LETTER  XII. 

The  Honorable  Clarence  Simper  to  Alpred 
Jertis,  Esq. 

Belmont  Castle,  Sept. 

Alfred,  do  I  dream,  or  am  I  really  awake  ? — 
if  not  an  illusion,  the  most  extraordinary  event 
has  stunned  your  unfortunate  friend,  that  ever 
poor  devil  could  imagine.  I  must  ease  my 
mind  by  telling  it  to  you,  and  surprising  you  as 
I  have  been  myself  surprised.  To  get  rid  of  one's 
annoying  ideas  by  communication,  and  sfogarsi 
as  the  Italians  call  it,  is  sometimes  a  comfort 
amidst  mortifications  and  disappointments. 

I  told  you  in  a  former  letter  that  Macleod 
had  promised  to  accompany  me  across  the 
country,  as  he  had  some  friends  to  visit  in 
Perthshire,  as  well  as  myself.  He  did  so,  and 
at  any  other  moment  I  might  perhaps  \vrite 
you  an  amusing  detail  of  some  of  our  adven- 
tures during  the  journey,  with  a  description  of 
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the  scenery;  but  just  now  you  must  excuse  me. 
I  cannot  at  present  fill  my  paper  with  anything 
so  uninteresting,  when  others  poignant  and 
incredible  are  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 

Know,  then,  that  after  parting  with  my  com- 
panion, I  posted  on  as  quick  as  possible;  my 
heart  light  as  a  feather  with  the  thoughts  of 
being  so  near  the  finale  of  all  my  difficulties ; 
and  as  I  approached  Belmont  Castle,  enjoying 
like  the  Marquis  de  Carabbas  in  Puss  in  Boots, 
the  sight  of  what  I  looked  upon  as  my  incon- 
testable future  domains.  It  is  a  beautiful  place, 
the  country  round  it  picturesque,  and  it  has 
every  advantage  of  fine  timber,  evergreens,  and 
water.  The  house  is  a  large  one,  and  the  view 
from  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  I  ever 
beheld.  I  already,  in  my  "  mind's  eye,'*  saw 
myself  the  master  of  this  enviable  property; 
yet  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  my  own 
exertions  towards  gaining  it.  I  got  ready  all 
my  battery  for  an  attack  on  the  fair  heiress's 
heart,  in  which    I  felt  pretty   sure  of  having 
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already  made  a  considerable  breach,  prepared 
my  small  shot  of  brilliant  words  and  flattering 
expressions  in  order  to  dazzle  her  imagination; 
then  penetrating  deeper  into  the  heart  by  a 
declaration  of  love,  I  settled  to  advance  upon 
her  without  delay,  or  giving  her  time  to  breathe, 
the  heavy  artillery  of  a  regular  proposal  of 
marriage. 

I  longed  for  the  propitious  moment,  and  de- 
termined it  should  not  be  long  before  I  found 
the  opportunity  of  putting  my  glorious  designs 
in  execution. 

I  stopped  at  the  inn  to  array  myself  for  din- 
ner, which  I  concluded  would  be  about  the 
time  of  my  arrival,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  make 
my  first  entree  untidy  and  covered  with  dust; 
so  much  being  at  stake  a  little  trouble  was  re- 
quisite. 

When  accoutred  as  smart  as  any  suitor  could 
make  himself,  I  drove  to  the  Castle,  and  was 
immediately  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  large  company  was  assembled  previous 
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to  dinner  being  announced.     My  aunt  received 
me  with  great  kindness  as  well  as  Sir  George, 
but  neither  of  them  shewed  the  joy  which  I  had 
expected  on  my  arrival ;  on  the  contrary,  Lady 
Stonor  seemed  uneasy  and  pressed  my  hand, 
looking  as  if  she  had  something  to  say  to  me. 
This  I  did  not  think  of  at  the  moment,  my  eyes 
were  wandering  about  the  room  in  search  of 
the  lovely  object  of  my  visit ;  at  last  she  came 
up  to  me,  and  with  much  less  coldness  in  her 
manner  than  she  used  to  have,  (I  considered 
that  as  a  good  omen)  she  cordially  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  welcomed  me  to  Belmont  Castle 
with  an  openness  and  air  of  happiness  in  her 
countenance  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
She  looked  most  exquisitely  beautiful !    Alfred, 
I  declare  to  you  that  at  that  moment  I  thought 
not  of  her  domains,  I  was  in  love  with  herself. 
I  attributed  the  joy  which  beamed  in  her  looks, 
like  a  bright  ray  of  eternal  sunshine,  to  the 
pleasure  my  arrival  afforded  her,  and  in  a  de- 
lightful confidence  of  success  I  fancied  all  my 
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batteries  unnecessary,  the  place  already  surren- 
dered. 

I  kept  near  her,  and  probably  my  counte- 
nance and  deportment  expressed  something  of 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  As  I  stood 
there,  some  one  approached  her  whom  she 
quitted  me  to  address;  and  fancy  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  beheld  the  very  identical  Alan 
Oswald  whom  I  had  met  at  Fullarton ;  no 
longer  the  sorrowful,  embarrassed,  and  uneasy 
swain  whom  Jessy  neglected  for  my  sake,  but 
with  heavenly  happiness  expressed  in  his  hand- 
some countenance.  Our  surprise  was  mutual, 
and  we  neither  of  us  were  able  to  speak  from 
sheer  amazement.  I  suppose  he  thought  it 
strange  that  T  should  be  at  such  a  distance 
from  my  inamorata,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
I  thought  about  him. 

'^  Let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Clarence 
Simper,"  said  Miss  Maclean  to  this  extraordi- 
nary apparition  ;  "  he  is  my  aunt  Lady  Stonor's 
nephew." 
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"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Simper  before,"  he  answered  politely ;  "  and 
am  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
acquaintance." 

I  bowed,  rather  surprised  at  his  ease,  so  dif- 
ferent from  former  times,  when  he  only  eyed  me 
de  terns  en  terns,  as  one  game-cock  does  another. 
I  was  also  a  little  intriguh  at  the  odd  circum- 
stance of  Flora's  thinking  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent me  to  him  of  all  people  in  the  world. 

My  aunt  was  making  signs  to  me  to  come 
and  speak  to  her,  but  I  was  not  induced  to 
leave  my  place,  and  just  then  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. It  was  my  right,  in  point  of  rank, 
to  hand  down  Miss  Maclean,  whom  I  naturally 
considered  as  the  lady  of  the  house,  although 
Lady  Stonor  did  the  honours.  I  therefore  of 
course  offered  her  my  arm  ;  but  what  was  my 
vexation  when  she  declined  it  with  good  hu- 
mour and  a  little  apparent  embarrassment,  and 
immediately  took  that  of  Oswald.  Still  my 
eyes  were   not  opened ;   I  went  on  in  my  in- 
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fatuated  state,  and  kept  on  her  other  side,  in- 
stead of  handing  out  any  one  else.  I  took  my 
station  next  to  her  at  dinner.  She  talked  to 
me  occasionally,  but  soon  gave  up  doing  so  al- 
together, and  seemed  entirely  occupied  by  her 
other  supporter.  Not  to  look  thoroughly  fool- 
ish, I  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge 
in  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  natives,  who 
was  my  neighbour  on  my  other  side. 

After  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  I  entered 
into  discourse  with  Oswald,  though  I  confess  I 
should  have  liked  much  better  at  that  moment 
todriveanail  through  him  ;  for  he  had  absolutely 
put  me  in  the  same  awkward  predicament  that 
I  did  him  at  Fullarton,  when  I  gained  such  a 
brilliant  victory  (in  my  own  opinion)  at  his 
expense,  and  helped  to  have  him  treated  so 
scurvily. 

He  spoke  pleasantly,  and  with  judgment, 
inquired  about  my  journey,  and  after  a  little 
preface,  at  last  ventured  to  ask  if  I  had  lately 
left  Fullarton,  and  if  every  body  there  was  quite 
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well.  I  looked  up  to  see  his  blushes,  but  there 
were  none  to  be  seen,  and  his  manner  was  too 
easy  to  shew  anything  but  indifference.  I  was 
determined  to  try  his  feelings  more  pointedly. 

"  The  lovely  Jessie,"  said  I,  '^  was  as  well 
and  as  beautiful  as  ever  when  I  came  away, 
and  by  this  time  has  probably  got  another 
admirer." 

He  looked  grave,  and  even  severe.  '*  That 
she  may  find  one,"  said  he,  "  deserving  of  so 
charming  a  person,  must  be  the  wish  of  every 
one  who  knows  her/' 

He  then  turned  off  the  discourse  to  some- 
thing very  uninteresting ;  but  I  saw  by  his 
manner  that  he  disapproved  of  my  levity.  I 
confess  to  you  that  there  was  something  about 
him  which  made  me  feel  ashamed  of  my  own 
frivolous  conduct. 

We  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room ; 
my  aunt  seized  upon  me  as  soon  as  I  entered, 
and  took  me  with  her  into  another  saloon 
which  was  empty  at  that  moment. 
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"  I  have  been  dying  to  speak  to  you  ever  since 
you  came,"  said  she,  "but  you  would  not  come 
near  me  ;  you  are  following  a  phantom,  a  Will 
of  the  Wisp  that  has  no  reality,  and  I  was 
only  anxious  to  prevent  you  from  doing  any- 
thing to  make  yourself  ridiculous.  Do  not  be 
angry,  my  dear  Clarence,"  she  continued,  seeing 
my  surprise  at  her  vehemence,  "  I  am  as  much 
annoyed  as  you  can  be  yourself,  for  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  it,  and — *' 

<'  What  are  you  talking  about,  my  dear  aunt," 
said  I,  interrupting  her,  "  I  am  totally  in  the 
dark,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  let  me 
see  clear." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  yet,"  she  cried  :  "I 
thought  Sir  George  would  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  you—" 

*'  Telling  me  what  ?  what  can  be  this  extra- 
ordinary mystery?" 

**  That  Flora  Maclean  is  engaged  to  be 
married — *' 

"  Engaged — Flora  !  great  Heavens  !  who 
can  it  be  to  ?" 
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"  To  Alan  Oswald,  the  young  man  who  sat 
next  to  her  at  dinner.  She  met  him  at  Fair- 
grove,  where  she  has  been  staying  all  this  time 
with  the  Frasers.  If  I  could  have  supposed 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  her  meeting  any 
thing  of  the  sort  in  that  dreary  out  of  the  way 
place,  you  may  be  sure  I  should  not  have  left 
her  there,  but  I  did  not  even  know  he  existed. 
I  thought  her  safer  there  than  any  where  else 
from  the  approach  of  a  lover,  and  I  made  myself 
quite  sure  of  your  gaining  her  affection  as  soon 
as  you  both  met  here.  You  see  how  it  has 
turned  out,  and  how  unfortunate  I  am  in  my 
plans.  You  look  vexed  to  the  soul ;  indeed  I 
do  not  wonder ;  for  it  is  a  sad  disappointment, 
and  if  I  could  prevent  the  marriage  taking 
place  I  would  now,  but  it  is  impossible :  Sir 
George  has  given  his  consent,  and  the  wedding 
is  to  be  as  soon  as  the  settlements  can  be  got 
ready ;  they  are  both  over  head  and  ears  in 
love,  and  as  his  fortune  is  almost  equal  to  hers, 
there  could    be   no  excuse  for  keeping  them 
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asunder.  I  hope,  my  dear  Clarence,  something 
will  fall  in  your  way  equally  beneficial." 

Thus  did  the  good  lady  endeavour  to  con- 
sole me,  but  in  vain.  I  could  not  be  consoled  ; 
I  felt  thwarted,  and  what  is  more,  I  felt  that 
I  deserved  it.  Yes,  by  all  the  laws  of  retalia- 
tion I  certainly  deserve  ray  fate.  Just  in  the 
time  that  I  tarried  at  Fullarton,  after  alien- 
ating the  insignificant  Jessie's  heart  from  Alan 
Oswald,  has  he  not  unconsciously  done  me  the 
same  service  by  supplanting  me  in  the  favour 
of  my  beautiful  Flora,  the  object  of  my  pur- 
suit ? 

I  understand  that  his  retirement  in  the  wilds 
near  Fairgrove  originated  in  the  vexation  he 
endured  in  consequence  of  his  disappointed 
love  ;  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
easily  cured,  since  he  has  already  transferred 
his  affections  to  another. 

I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  that  he,  the  fortu- 
nate mortal  on  whom  the  centifolia  heiress  is 
about  to  bestow  herself  and  all  her  domains. 
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is  the  same  melancholy  youth  whom  even  the 
field-flower  Jessie  threw  away  with  contempt. 
Now  is  there  really  a  fit  object  for  his  foolish 
tender  idolatry ;  when  he  has  before  him  the 
Grecian-formed  Flora,  with  eyes  that  shine  like 
mild  suns — he  may  well  consider  her  as  an 
angel  or  heathen  divinity.  As  to  the  frolic- 
some Jessie,  she  has  nothing  of  a  goddess 
about  her. 

Sweet  Flora  !  have  I  then  lost  her — and  by 
my  own  fault !  Ah  !  why  did  I  meddle  to  se- 
parate two  hearts  for  no  advantage  of  my  own, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  so  severely  punished — 
hateful  Fullarton !  and  hateful  Sandy,  for  tak- 
ing me  there ! 

The  pleasure  which  shone  in  Flora's  beautiful 
countenance,  and  which  I  imagined  to  be  caused 
by  my  arrival,  was  emanated  from  the  happi- 
ness of  her  soul,  for  it  beams  forth  this  morning 
as  well  as  yesterday. 

*'  Elle  ne  montroit  plus  de  mepris  ni  de  glace. 
Tout  ce  qu'elle  voyoit  lui  sembloit  Curiace."* 
*  Les  Horaces. 
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"  That  blessed  smile  of  thine, 
Though  still  on  me  it  turned  most  sweet, 
I  could  not  call  it  mine."* 

You  see  I  am  in  a  poetic  mood,  being  very 
melancholy  and  gloomy.  I  cannot  hate  Oswald 
as  I  did  yesterday,  for  he  is  all  attention  and 
good-nature ;  has  offered  me  his  best  gun,  and 
any  horse  in  his  stable,  and  seems  to  wish  to 
make  my  stay  here  agreeable.  Hecertainly  owes 
me  some  kindness,  for  it  is  to  me  he  is  indebted 
for  his  present  happiness,  and  instead  of  using 
him  ill  according  to  my  intentions,  I  have 
proved  myself  his  greatest  friend.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  so. 

She,  too,  the  disappointing  one  seems  in- 
clined to  be  friendly,  and  as  well  as  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Stonor,  invites  me  to  stay  for  the 
wedding — impossible  !  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  married  to  another.  I  must  go — I  feel  my- 
self c?e  trop  here,  and  am  losing  my  time.  I 
will  try  to  make  use  of  that  care  for-nothing 

•  Moore. 
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sort  of  a  sj)int  which,  though  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  be  attained,  is  the  best  receipt  in  the 
world  for  going  through  life  without  minding 
either  bother  or  vexation. 

But  debts  are  the  devil !  I  have  a  desperate 
list  of  them.  Go  to  my  father,  Alfred;  do  me 
that  kindness,  and  if  he  will  see  you,  which  1 
fear  may  not  be  the  case,  tryif  he  will  for  once 
more,  be  generous  and  pay  them. 

I  will  return  to  England,  and  perhaps 
may  first  pay  another  visit  at  FuUarton;  who 
knows,  but  that  to  gain  such  a  jyarti  as  my- 
self, old  Boyd  might  come  down  with  the 
ready — J'y  penserai.  In  the  meantime  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  my  strange  adventure^ 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  a  play  of  it,  and  call 
it — **  Retributive  Justice,  or  the  Vengeance  of 
Nemesis." 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  off,  and  if  I  cannot 
make  it  out  with  Jessie  by  the  help  of  a  good 
portion  of  her  father's  cash,  I  shall  bid  adieu  to 
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this  country  for  ever,  and  say  as  my  last  dying 
i^peech, 

"  Scotland  !  amidst  thy  sterile  liills  and  plains, 
Six  bustling  weeks  in  wand'rings  have  I  past ; 
Farewell !  my  wish  this  parting  line  contains, 
'Twas  my  first  visit,  may  it  be  the  last !" 

Yours, 

Clarence  Simper. 
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''....  L'etat  du  manage 
Est  des  humains  le  plus  cher  avantage 
IMais  tristement  vendre  par  un  contrat 
Sa  liberie  son  noni  et  son  etat 
Gemir,  secher  dans  sa  douleur  profonde 
Un  tel  hymen  estl'Enfer  dans  ce  monde." 

Voltaire. 


A  CARRIAGE  Stopped  at  the  gate  of  Baroa 
Wartenberg's  town-house  at  Breslau  in  Silesia. 
The  young  Ernest  sprang  from  it,  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  looked  up  fearfully  at  the  closed 
windows  of  the  room  inhabited  by  his  loved 
parent,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been  absent; 
mournful  countenances  met  him  as  he  ascended 
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the  staircase,  but  he  hurried  on  without  ven- 
turing to  make  an  inquiry. 

A  pale  female  figure  came  from  the  sick  room 
and  led  him  in;  then  whispering,  ''  he  expects 
you,"  threw  back  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  The 
dying  father  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  his 
son,  and  Ernest,  drowned  in  tears,  sank  into 
the  embrace;  but,  alas!  as  he  raised  bis  head, 
his  father's  countenance,  so  wasted  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognized,  the  hair  so  lately  become 
grey,  and  the  faint  smile  which  played  on  his 
lips,  too  plainly  told  to  Ernest's  heart  the  ap- 
proaching loss  of  his  first  and  dearest  friend. 
They  remained  a  long  time  clasped  in  a  silent 
embrace,  till  at  length  the  father  spoke. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  my  son,  you  are  not 
arrived  too  late.  I  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
you  once  more,  and  can  tell  you  the  last  wishes 
of  my  heart — are  we  alone  ?" 

Ernest  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  the 
nurse  had  left  the  room  soon  after  he  entered. 

**  I  will  then  speak   openly,"  continued  his 
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father.  "  I  know  I  have  not  many  hours  to 
live,  and  in  these  few  hours  1  would  concentre 
all  the  joys  of  my  existence.  Your  engage- 
ment with  Matilda  has  long  been  the  hope  and 
happiness  of  my  old  age.  I  wish  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  your  union.  Here,  by  my  bedside,  you, 
my  beloved  Ernest,  must  give  your  hand  to  her 
to-morrow,  and  let  me  have  the  certainty  of 
securing  happiness  to  you  both.  You  are  still 
young,  but  after  my  death  what  would  become 
of  my  poor  Matilda,  without  relations  or  pro- 
tectors; and  where  is  there  a  refuge  for  her  so 
proper  as  with  a  husband  ?  Reflect,  my  child, 
on  these  my  wishes,  and  do  not  refuse:  I  be- 
seech you  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  accomplished." 

Ernest  concealed  his  face,  which  was  wet 
with  tears,  for  a  thousand  agitating  and  con- 
tending feelings  assailed  him  at  that  moment, 
but  they  were  conquered,  and  filial  duty  gained 
the  ascendant. 
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«*  I  promise,"  said  he,  faintly,  and  taking  his 
father's  trembling  hand,  "  I  promise  to  do  all 
you  wish.*' 

Just  then  Matilda  entered,  and  the  Baron 
called  her  to  him  in  a  kind  manner. 

*«My  daughter,"  said  he,  "come  and  em- 
brace your  betrothed ;  he  asks  you  to  let  those 
chains  which  have  so  long  united  you  together, 
be  still  closer  rivetted  to-morrow ;  and  I,  dear 
child,  I  ask  you  to  grant  his  request  that  you 
may  be  indeed  my  daughter  before  I  die." 

Matilda  timidly,  in  silence  and  tears,  suffered 
the  youth  to  embrace  her.  He  sought  in  vain 
to  retrace  in  her  features  a  resemblance  of  the 
blooming  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced 
in  earlier  years.  She  was  but  lately  recovered 
from  a  most  severe  illness.  The  small-pox, 
without  marking  her,  had  still  left  vestiges  of 
its  fatal  effects  in  her  swollen  features  and 
sunken  eyes  ;  besides  which  she  was  worn  with 
grief,  anxiety,  and  sleepless  nights,  whilst  in- 
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cessantly  watching  her  adopted  father;  looked 
pale  and  wan,  nor  did  she  appear  to  have  a 
trace  of  beauty  remaining. 

Overpowered  by  his  feelings,  Ernest  hastened 
from  the  room,  and  took  refuge  in  his  own 
apartment;  there,  seated  at  his  writing-desk,  he 
poured  forth  his  thoughts  in  a  letter  to  his  most 
intimate  college  friend,  whom  he  had  quitted 
suddenly  upon  learning  the  dangerous  state  of 
his  father. 

Matilda  was  the  Baron  Wartenberg's  ward, 
the  orphan  child  of  his  best  friend,  and  having 
lost  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  had  been  che- 
rished and  educated  by  him  with  the  affection 
of  a  father.  His  wish  had  been  ever  openly 
expressed,  that  she  should  be  the  future  partner 
of  his  son,  and  share  his  happiness  and  for- 
tune, and  it  appeared  to  be  realized  by  the 
fondness  early  shewn  by  Ernest  towards  the 
object  of  his  father's  interest,  whom  he,  as  a 
boy,  willingly  engaged  to  consider  as  his  future 
wife.     He  was  sixteen,  and  Matilda  four  years 
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younger,  when  he  left  home  for  the  university, 
and  the  Baron  hailed  with  delight  the  affec- 
tionate adieus  and  assurance  of  never-failing 
regard  which  seemed  to  consecrate  their  sepa- 
ration. 

Ernest  had  quitted  his  paternal  home,  with 
tender  and  highly  wrought  sentiments,  such  as, 
alas !  many  a  noble  heart  has  cherished,  only 
to  awake  from  a  dream  to  grievous  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  a  sad  though  experienced  truth,  that 
the  finest  and  most  sacred  feelings  of  man, 
after  a  few  years  disappear  so  as  not  to  be  traced. 
Young  and  ardent  people,  however,  are  generally 
unwilling  to  admit  this  conviction,  and  those 
must  have  lived  long,  and  have  already  seen 
the  flowers  of  existence,  deprived  of  their  leaves, 
who  will  not  refute  it  with  indignation.  Happy  the 
heart  that  can  long  retain  its  infantine  security, 
and  that  is  not  made  early  acquainted  by  disap- 
pointment with  the  painful  truth. 

During  four  years  absence  the  engaged  ones 
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had  occasionally  corresponded  ;  but  in  Ernest's 
heart  indifference  soon  usurped  the  place  of 
tenderness  for  one  whom  he  could  only  look  upon 
as  a  child  ;  distance,  new  acquaintances,  the  sight 
of  dazzling  beauty,  and  his  own  unbridled  incli- 
nations, estranged  him  from  the  calm  affections 
of  his  early  youth, — this  he  reluctantly  confessed 
to  himself,  though  as  yet  he  was  far  from  enter- 
taining the  idea  of  breaking  his  promise  to  his 
father  and  to  Matilda.  He  wished  nevertheless 
to  defer  a  dreaded  union,  and  to  preserve  his 
liberty  for  some  years  longer,  and  in  that  wish 
he  was  fully  encouraged  by  a  young  officer,  his 
intimate  friend  and  associate,  who  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  his  keeping  to  an  engagement  formed 
when  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  with  a  mere  child  ! 
To  corroborate  this  feeling  of  repugnance 
towards  fulfilling  his  engagement,  a  passion  took 
possession  of  his  heart,  for  one  to  whom  his 
friend  had  introduced  him,  whose  beauty,  man- 
ners and  accomplishments  made  her  appear  to 
his  eyes  an  emblem  of  perfection  in   woman. 
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Such  was  indeed  the  surface,  but  beneath  it  was 
concealed  a  false  and  hypocritical  heart,  and  a 
thorough  want  of  principle.  She  found  amuse- 
ment in  ensnaring  the  affections  of  the  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  youth,  and  leading  him  away 
from  his  early  impressions  of  virtuous  love. 

The  news  of  his  father's  dangerous  illness 
drove  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind;  he 
travelled  night  and  day  that  he  might  behold 
that  loved  parent  once  more,  and  when  he  saw 
him,  the  horror  of  that  loss,  and  the  claims 
made  on  him  at  that  heart-rending  moment, 
worked  up  his  mind  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  young,  sad  Matilda  possessed  not  a  rem- 
nant even  of  the  charms  with  which  she  had 
formerly  appeared  to  his  imagination,  nor  could 
he  now  understand  how  it  were  possible  he 
could  ever  have  fancied  her  likely  to  become 
beautiful,  as  her  early  days  had  seemed  to  pro- 
mise. Instead  of  placing  his  change  of  feeling 
to  the  inconstancy  of  his  own  nature,  he  attri- 
buted it  solely  to  the  thorough  alteration  in  her 
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looks,  and  her  complete  want  of  attractions. 
He  felt  disgust  in  the  idea  of  her  being  entailed 
on  him  as  a  partner  for  life,  and  compared  her 
in  his  mind  to  the  gay  and  brilliant  Elise 
d'Agolles,  whose  beauty  ^had  fascinated  him. 
As  he  thought  of  her,  the  future  seemed  to 
stand  before  him  as  a  frightful  dream;  yet 
there  appeared  no  way  of  escaping  from  his 
fate.  Elise  was  married.  She  never  could  be 
his,  unless  the  unlikely  event  of  her  husband's 
death  destroyed  the  barrier  which  divided  her 
from  him ; — and  could  he  abandon  poor  Matilda, 
now  bound  to  her  as  he  was  by  the  most  sacred 
promises?— could  he  reject  her  now  when  she 
was  about  to  become  friendless  and  poor;  when 
four  years  since  he  had  promised,  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  warm  and  affectionate  heart,  to  love 
and  protect  her  for  ever  ? — No,  he  would  not 
refuse  to  complete  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, he  would  not  embitter  the  last  moments 
of  his  beloved  father;  yet  so  sudden  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  unwished-for  union  quite  stunned 
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him.  Still  he  reflected  that  it  was  his  father, 
his  dying  father  who  demanded  this  last  proof 
of  filial  obedience.  It  was  to  the  attentive 
nurse  of  that  father,  and  the  daughter  of  his 
adoption,  that  his  hand  was  about  to  be  offered. 
The  reward  was  due  to  her  for  all  she  had  suf- 
fered. Ernest's  conflict  was  at  an  end,  and  he 
resolved  to  marry. 

Matilda  sat  by  her  slumbering  guardian,  ab- 
sorbed by  very  different  sentiments.  She  still 
loved  Ernest  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  first 
inclination.  A  thousand  tender  links  of  re- 
membrance attached  her  to  him  whom  she  had 
been  accustomed,  for  so  many  years,  to  think 
of  as  one  belonging  to  herself.  The  certainty 
of  possessing  which  cools  the  heart  of  man, 
only  binds  the  chosen  one  still  closer  to  the 
calm  soul  of  woman.  Matilda  had  never  lost 
sight  of  his  image,  for  the  day-dreams  of  her 
solitude  recalled  it  every  instant.  She  con- 
versed with  his  portrait,  meditated  on  the 
happy  past  and  the  still  brighter  future,  and 
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whilst  new  friends  or  associates  were  alienating 
from  her  the  affection  of  Ernest,  unmindful  of 
society  or  amusements,  her  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly fixed  upon  him.  At  length  he  came — 
how  handsome,  how  manly,  how  noble  he  ap- 
peared to  her !  He  was  much  altered,  yet  in 
every  feature  she  recognized  the  loved  play- 
fellow of  her  childhood.  Alas !  why  could  she 
not  enjoy  the  delight  of  his  return  !  why  was 
the  brightest  hour  of  her  young  life  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  death  ! 

Early  in  the  morning  preparations  were 
made  for  celebrating  the  marriage  privately. 
Matilda  had  passed  the  night  by  the  bedside  of 
the  Baron,  who  had  been  extremely  agitated 
with  seeing  his  son ;  and  the  physicians  in  the 
morning  found  him  so  much  weaker,  that  they 
scarcely  could  have  a  hope  left  of  his  recovery. 
This  they  announced  cautiously  to  Ernest, 
whose  heart  was  pierced  with  grief.  His  father 
seemed  only  to  breathe  to  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  his   wishes;   and  he  insisted   on  Matilda's 
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leaving  him  in  order  to  attire  herself  for  the 
affecting  solemnity.  The  two  betrothed  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  silent  horror,  fearfully  await- 
ing the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  him  so  dear 
to  both  should  be  closed  for  ever.  The  deepest 
conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  human  joys  accom- 
panied the  young  bride  to  the  altar.  Trem- 
bling, and  dissolved  in  tears,  she  seemed  the 
image  of  affliction  in  the  garment  of  joy,  as  she 
placed  her  hand  in  the  motionless  one  of  the 
sad  bridegroom  by  her  side.  Wherever  she 
rested  her  looks  in  the  surrounding  circle,  it 
was  only  grief  she  saw  on  every  countenance, 
whilst  the  brightened  upraised  eyes  of  the  dying 
man,  already  half  at  home  in  a  better  region, 
expressed  hope  and  joyful  security. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
the  Baron  sank  back  exhausted,  and  Matilda 
knelt  down  beside  him.  Young  Wartenberg 
stood  at  the  window,  resting  his  burning  fore- 
head against  the  glass ;  whilst  oppressed  by  a 
confusion   of  painful  feelings,  his  dear  father's 
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hard,  broken  breathings  lacerated  his  heart,  and 
scalding  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  Both 
remained  watching  by  the  Baron  until  the  even- 
ing, when  he  ceased  to  breathe,  and  his  last 
words  invoked  blessings  on  their  future  life. 
Matilda  was  conveyed  senseless  to  her  chamber. 
Her  affliction  was  bitter,  for  hers  was  a  heart  of 
strong  feelings,  and  she  had  never  known  any 
other  father  than  him  now  lost  to  her.  Her 
whole  existence  was  now  centered  in  Ernest, 
from  whose  affection  she  expected  an  ample 
compensation.  On  his  part  he  struggled  to 
overcome  his  gloomy  and  cheerless  feelings 
towards  her,  and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  forgave  her  for  being  the  cause  of  his  un- 
happiness.  His  natural  goodness  of  heart  led 
him  to  shew  her  kindness,  and  soothe  her 
sorrow  ;  and  had  no  false  friends  interfered,  he 
might  have  become  reconciled  to  his  fate  ;  but 
letters  from  Frederic  Darmer  and  from  Elise 
worked  up  his  mind  to  despair. 

Matilda's  health  had  sadly  suffered,  and  he 
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allowed  her  not  time  to  recover  her  spirits,  and 
unfold  the  delights  of  her  conversation;  for 
he  often  studiously  avoided  her,  welcoming, 
and  even  seeking  other  society,  and  leaving 
her  alone  with  her  disturbing  reflections.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to  observe  the  cold- 
ness of  her  husband;  yet  how  long  will  a 
mournful  conviction  be  opposed  !  She  rejected 
the  sad  idea  that  she  was  not  loved,  and  forced 
herself  to  believe  excess  of  grief  had  closed  her 
husband's  heart,  and  made  him  fly  from  the 
sympathy  of  a  tender,  enduring  woman,  w^hen 
he  needed  consolation. 

Matilda  had  a  miniature  of  herself,  which 
the  Baron  had  caused  to  be  painted  some  time 
before.  She  had  ever  destined  it  for  her  hus- 
band ;  but  now  she  fancied  it  so  impossible  to 
approach  him  with  confidence,  that  she  watched 
an  opportunity,  during  one  of  his  frequent  ab- 
sences, to  place  the  picture  in  his  room,  and 
hastened  to  deposit  her  present  with  a  hope 
that  it  might  afford  him  pleasure  on  his  return. 
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Opening  his  writing-table,  she  put  the  minia- 
ture where  he  was  most  likely  to  see  it  imme- 
diately, and  stood  a  moment  beside  it  wrapped 
in  joyous  dreams  of  love,  and  bright  anticipa- 
tions of  future  happiness,  unconscious  that  this 
very  moment  was  destined  to  disclose  to  her 
the  secrets  of  her  fate. 

The  letter  written  by  Ernest  to  his  friend,  on 
his  first  arrival  at  home,  lay  among  other 
papers.  It  had  been  forgotten,  and  left  un- 
finished in  the  immediate  shock  of  his  father's 
death,  and  the  mournful  circumstances  suc- 
ceeding it.  Matilda  accidentally  saw  her  own 
name  foremost  on  a  line,  and  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  looking  further.  She  read, 
and,  like  lightning  falling  on  the  tender  grow- 
ing corn,  that  fatal  letter  blighted  her  whole 
happiness.     This  it  was : — 

*'  Frederic — I  am  miserable  ;  yes,  miserable 
for  ever  !  Woe  to  the  man  who,  when  young 
as  myself,  sacrifices  his  liberty,  unless  to  one 
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he  passionately  loves.  I  have  seen  Matilda 
again;  from  being  a  lovely  blooming  child, 
she  is  grown  into  a  girl  devoid  of  every  attrac- 
tion. She  has  not  a  trace  of  beauty— not  a 
spark  of  that  vivacity  of  spirit  which  in  woman 
so  delights  us.  Every  thing  about  her  is 
totally  changed  for  the  worse.  My  loving  her 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  you  may  readily 
believe,  and  yet,  unfortunately,  I  am  bound 
to  her  by  indissoluble  chains.  Tell  me  not  I 
am  still  free  to  reject  her ;  honour  forbids  the 
breaking  of  my  word  solemnly  pledged.  She 
is  unprotected ;  has  been  an  affectionate  nurse 
to  my  father,  and,  in  short,  she  has  my  pro- 
mise. I  owe  her  my  name,  and  one-half  of 
my  fortune.  Let  her,  then,  take  that.  Love 
I  cannot  give  her ;  my  heart  is  otherwise  be 
stowed.  To-morrow!  to-morrow  my  destiny 
will  be  sealed.  I  shall  be  married,  as  my 
dying  father  wished  it.  Happy  Frederic !  how 
I  envy  thee  thy  freedom !  It  is  only  love  which 
can  render  marriage  happy ;  it  becomes  con- 
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temptible  when  necessity  alone  forms  it.     Oh 
Frederic,  say  if  thou  canst  to  Elise " 

The  letter  stopped  there.  Stunned,  and 
almost  fainting,  Matilda  thrust  it  back  into 
its  place,  and,  with  a  trembling  hand,  snatched 
up  the  smiling  portrait.  It  was  some  time 
after  she  returned  to  her  own  apartment,  before 
she  was  sufficiently  collected  to  think  on  her 
wretched  fate.  It  weighed  heavy  on  her  heart 
that  he  to  whom  that  heart  was  exclusively 
devoted — he  for  whom  she  would  have  sacri- 
ficed her  life,  and  to  whom  she  was  bound  by 
such  sacred  ties,  had  never  loved  her;  and, 
what  was  more,  he  owned  that  another,  more 
fortunate  than  herself,  possessed  his  whole 
affections  !  It  had  been  on  the  capricious  fancy 
of  a  boy,  that  she  had  founded  all  her  hopes 
of  happiness.  With  the  roses  in  her  cheeks 
those  perishable  hopes  had  faded,  and  in  soli- 
tude—in forlorn  solitude  she  remained  by  the 
side  of  a  man  whose  hand  she  only  owed  to 
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compassion.  Turn  which  ever  way  she  would 
to  fly  from  this  withering  image,  still  was  it 
before  her.  Every  new  accomplishment  which 
she  had  striven  to  obtain,  had  been  acquired 
but  to  charm  him.  Every  flower  of  existence 
had  for  him  been  cherished ;  in  him  had  her 
existence  been  doubled,  and  his  loss  was  that 
of  every  joy  in  life.  Why — why  did  she  not 
die  of  the  dangerous  illness  which  had  nearly 
brought  her  to  the  grave  ?  or  why  had  she  not 
sunk  under  the  sorrow  which  her  adopted 
parent's  death  occasioned  to  her?  Alas!  her 
love  for  Ernest  had  been  her  support,  and  she 
felt  now  that  she  was  a  bane  to  his  happiness. 
She  was  the  wretched  impediment  to  his  be- 
coming the  husband  of  the  woman  he  loved; 
for  it  never  suggested  itself  to  her  innocent 
mind,  that  the  Elise  to  whom  he  was  devoted, 
could  be  otherwise  than  free. 

Matilda  was  sixteen,  and  till  then  nothing 
but  the  language  of  affection  had  ever  been 
spoken  to  her  heart.  Her  guardian  and  adopted 
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father  had  worshipped  her,  and  every  one  near 
her  was  her  friend.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
she  felt  the  pangs  endured  by  a  warm  confid- 
ing heart  when  repulsed.  A  deadly  coldness, 
accompanied  by  wounded  pride,  and  the  bit- 
terest feelings  of  disappointment  took  the  place 
of  love. 

Intentionally  she  shunned  her  husband,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  way  of  the  distractions 
and  dissipations  of  society.  If  he  addressed  a 
kind  word  to  her,  it  struck  like  a  dagger  in  her 
heart,  and  unconsciously  she  replied  with  vehe- 
mence or  disdain.  Her  solitary  hours  alone 
were  witnesses  of  her  tears,  and  continued  con- 
tmiding  emotions,  heightened  by  exertions  to 
appear  indifferent,  shook  her  health. 

She  often  started  back  at  her  own  appear- 
ance, if  she  saw  it  reflected  by  a  mirror,  when 
she  was  wandering  like  a  solitary  ghost  through 
the  apartments  where  her  happy  early  years 
had  been  passed. 
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Ob  !  he  had  clouded  with  despair 

Her  joyous  breali  of  day, 
Had  blighted  what  must  e'er  seem  fair, 

Youth's  mantling  bloom  and  smiles  so  gay.* 

Had  Matilda  never  been  undeceived  by  read- 
ing the  fatal  letter,  things  would  have  gone  on 
more  smoothly,  and  her  amiable  disposition  and 
affectionate  attentions  might  have  had  an  effect 
in  drawing  her  husband's  thoughts  from  his 
unhallowed  love;  for  Ernest's  heart  was  good, 
and  his  principles  naturally  sound.  When  far 
from  temptations  and  bad  examples  he  might 
become  happy  with  a  virtuous  and  loving  wife  ; 
but  Matilda's  conduct  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  Wartenberg's  aversion.  To  have  sacri- 
ficed his  happiness  and  his  independence  for  an 
unkind,  proud,  and  capricious  woman  was  a 
galling  reflection ! 

It  was  very  clear,  he  thought,  that  he  was 
to  her  no  more  than  she  was  to  him,  and  that 
to  lose  him  would  not  cause  her  any  affliction. 

*  Lady  Dacre. 
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The  conviction  increased  every  day  with  the 
delightful  hope  that  the  union  which  blessed 
neither  Matilda  nor  himself,  might  at  some 
future  time  be  dissolved.  He  indulged  willingly 
in  these  ideas  which  gained  daily  upon  his 
mind,  and  seemed  to  become  every  hour  more 
like  reality. 

He  soon  quitted  Breslau,  and  returned  to  the 
town  -where  he  had  left  his  friend  Frederic 
Darmer.  There  the  persuasions  of  others  were 
not  wanting  to  lead  him  away  from  his  duty, 
Frederic  strongly  urged  him  to  accompany  him 
on  his  travels,  above  all  to  Paris,  whither  the 
D'Agolles  were  gone.  He  felt  the  temptation 
was  almost  irresistible,  and  determined  that  his 
next  visit  to  Breslau  should  serve  to  prepare 
Matilda  gently,  and  that  her  manner  of  receiv- 
ing the  announcement  of  his  project  should 
decide  its  execution. 

There  is  sometimes  a  moment  in  our  life, 
when  we  ourselves  cast  the  die  of  future  good 
or  evil ;  eternal  good  is  placed  in  our  way  to 
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guide  us  to  happiness,  but  we  blindly  push  it 
aside  and  choose  eternal  pain.  Oh  !  what  a  mo- 
ment for  us,  if  an  angel  would  open  our  eyes 
to  the  light,  when  the  friend,  misunderstanding 
our  feelings,  returns  to  us  for  the  last  time. 
Why  cannot  one  then  see  into  his  heart,  now 
it  still  turns  to  us  once  more  ere  we  lose  it  en- 
tirely ?  But,  alas!  we  only  fix  our  eyes  on  the 
stiff  outwork  that  is  raised  against  us  ;  our 
pride  is  roused.  We  struggle  to  resist  the 
movement  of  nature,  and  those  hearts  which 
were  intended  to  be  united  are  separated  for 
ever  ! 

During  his  long  and  solitary  journey  home- 
wards, Ernest's  mind  was  strongly  moved  by 
contrary  feelings  ;  his  inclination  le'd  him  from 
his  present  life  to  one  of  change  and  bustle,  and 
beautiful  Elise  was  still  the  object  of  his  roving 
thoughts  ;  yet  in  vain  did  he  strive  to  recon- 
cile this  feeling  to  himself;  for  still  a  something 
in  his  breast  spoke  for  Matilda,  and  recollections 
of  the  past  crowded  on  his  mind.     His  father's 
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dying  blessing  seemed  only  to  belong  to  him,  if 
shared  with  her,  and  his  kind  heart  disapproved 
the  rash  determination  which  he  had  made. 

Thus  favourably  disposed  towards  his  un- 
happy wife  ;  he  arrived  at  her  dwelling,  and  at 
that  moment  a  cordial  reception  and  tender 
forgiveness  would  have  gained  him  for  ever  to 
Matilda  ;  but  here  her  good  genius  slumbered  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  so  we  should  probably 
have  had  no  materials  for  our  story. 

With  the  chill  of  death  at  her  heart,  and  a 
cold  repulsive  manner  assumed  to  conceal  her 
internal  sufferings,  she  constrained  herself  to 
speak  words  which  completely  smothered 
Ernest's  awakened  feelings.  All  forbearance 
was  forgotten,  and  he  coldly  and  seriously  an- 
nounced his  intended  departure  for  a  length 
of  time  on  his  travels. 

She  trembled  as  she  heard  him, — her  head 
became  giddy,  and  the  loved  form  was  as  in  a 
mist  before  her;  yet  pride  supported  her 
through   her  suffering,  and  consciousness  did 
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not  wholly  forsake  her.  Ernest  left  her  with- 
out having  an  idea  that  he  had  lacerated  her 
heart  by  the  minute  details  which  he  had 
entered  into  for  her  future  lonely  arrangements, 
nor  that  her  seeming  tranquillity  was  but  the 
stillness  of  despair. 

After  this  conversation,  they  only  met  again 
for  a  few  short  monjents,  Wartenberg  settled 
all  his  affairs,  secured  Matilda's  fortune,  and 
then  departed,  soon  losing  in  the  changing 
stream  of  busy  scenes  the  recollections  of  the 
few  unpleasant  months  of  his  wedded  life.  Yet 
ere  he  left  his  native  Germany  for  distant  coun- 
tries, he  wrote  to  Matilda,  offering,  should  she 
wish  to  be  legally  separated,  to  join  readily  in 
the  measure;  he  submitted  to  her  considera- 
tion whether  the  misery  occasioned  by  their 
ill-suited  marriage  might  not  be  removed  by 
the  means  of  a  divorce  which  would  restore 
freedom  and  happiness  to  them  both,  and  to 
which  as  theirs  was  a  childless  union,  no  duties 
were  opposed,  but  at  the  same  time  he  added 
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that  in  case  she  accepted  his  proposition,  he 
should  only  consent  to  his  freedom  on  the  con- 
dition of  her  considering  the  half  of  his  pater- 
nal inheritance  as  her  own  property. 

Matilda's  answer  was  firm  and  dignified. 
She  expressed  herself  ready  to  agree  to  a 
divorce  if  that  were  Wartenberg's  wish,  and 
added,  that  although  her  ideas  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  a  bond  solemnly  sworn  to  did  not  allow 
her  to  break  it  from  her  own  impulse,  yet  that 
should  be  no  hindrance  to  his  desires.  She 
then  accepted  a  share  of  the  property,  and 
Wartenberg  named  the  lawyer  who  was  to  be 
applied  to  for  the  legal  completion  of  the 
divorce.* 

Nearly  six  years  elapsed  ere  Ernest  again 
returned  to  Germany ;  he  had  spent  that  time 
in  travelling  through  many  parts  of  Europe  ; 
his  amiable  manner  and  letters  of  introduction 
made  him  universally  well  received,  and  the 
attentions  of  strangers  and  kindness  of  friends 

*  In  Germany  that  can  be  obtained  by  mutual  consent. 
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ought  to  have  proved  remedies  to  a  melan- 
choly which  seemed  to  grow  upon  his  mind 
instead  of  being  diminished  by  time  and 
change  of  scene;  but  disappointments  and 
vexations  had  not  been  wanting,  and  a  sense 
of  loneliness  gave  him  almost  the  feelings  of  a 
misanthrope. 

To  Elise,  the  syren  whose  fascinations  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  his  being  ensnared 
from  his  conjugal  duty,  he  had  long  been  de- 
voted, the  passive  slave  of  her  caprice  and 
coquetry, — when  the  dangerous  illness  of  her 
husband  occurred.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
cleverness  and  fashion,  but  shewing  himself 
mean  and  unprincipled,  by  his  carelessness  con- 
cerning her  conduct,  or  perhaps  too  foolishly 
confiding  in  his  opinion  of  her.  The  Doctor 
gave  no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  his  two 
most  intimate  associates  sat  watching  in  the 
antechamber  of  the  invalid's  apartment,  to 
learn  the  result  of  his  opinion. 

**  It  is  next   to   impossible,"  said   Dr.  G., 
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"  that  he  can  be  saved  ;  although  the  medicine 
I  have  this  evening  administered  might  bring 
about  a  favourable  crisis,  which,  however,  I 
do  not  expect." 

He  returned  to  his  patient,  whilst  the  two 
friends  made  comments  on  the  melancholy 
event  which  they  doubted  not  would  take  place 
that  night,  veiling  the  anxiety  each  really  felt 
under  false  motives;  wine  had  been  placed 
for  them  on  the  table  near  where  they  sat,  and 
as  Valmont  quaflfed  oiF  glass  after  glass,  his 
prudence  began  to  forsake  him,  and  he  became 
communicative. 

"  Madame  d'Agolles,"  said  he,  "  will  have 
no  great  loss  in  her  husband  ;  her  own  fortune 
is  settled  on  her,  and  probably  she  will  inherit 
his  ;  of  her  becoming  a  rich  widow  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  she  will  not  be  so  long." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Wartenberg,  colouring,  and 
ashamed  of  the  pleasure  he  could  not  avoid 
feeling  at  the  idea. 

**  It   is  not  difficult  to  guess,"   replied   the 
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Other,  who  was  already  under  the  influence  of 
the  libations  he  had  been  making  to  pass  the 
time  away. 

"Explain  yourself,  I  beg,"  said  his  com- 
panion. 

''  Well,  if  you  promise  not  to  betray  me, 
you  shall  have  my  confidence." 

"  Your  confidence  ? — on  the  subject  of  Ma- 
dame d'Agolles?" 

'*  Her  heart  and  soul  are  mine,"  said  the 
foolish  and  inebriated  boaster. 

"  And  upon  what  grounds  do  you  venture  to 
say  this?" 

"  Upon  no  grounds  but  those  of  certainty. 
I  have  her  promise,  and  the  fifty  thousand 
francs  a  year  which  she  will  have  in  jointure, 
are  as  safely  in  my  pocket  as  this  glass  of 
mareschino  will  soon  be  down  my  throat,"— and 
he  prepared  to  swallow  the  liquor. 

*' Your  words  are  injurious  and  insulting," 
said  Wartenberg,  rising  in  a  fury;  "Elise's 
heart  is  otherwise  bestowed.*' 
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"  On  yourself,  perhaps,  you  think,"  said  the 
other  with  a  sneer;  "  hut  your  vanity  will  find 
itself  mistaken." 

High  and  provoking  words  ensued,  and  the 
parties  were  already  preparing  to  leave  the 
house  for  coinhat,  when  the  return  of  the  doc- 
tor from  the  sick  man's  room  brought  them  in 
some  measm-e  to  their  senses.  He  gave  the 
unexpected  intelligence  that  his  patient  was 
better. 

Ashamed  of  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  the 
two  amis  de  la  maison  could  only  express  their 
insincere  rejoicings  at  the  communication,  and 
were  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  restraining 
their  enmity  to  each  other.  But  although 
Monsieur  d'AgoUes  recovered  from  his  illness, 
Valmont  and  Wartenberg  did  not  forget  the 
evening  they  had  spent  in  his  antechamber 
during  his  danger,  and  their  dispute  of  that 
night  ere  long  laid  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel 
which  led  to  a  duel,  in  which  Valmont  was 
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severely  wounded,  and  his  opponent  compelled 
to  fly  the  country. 

The  coquette  for  whom  all  this  was  under- 
gone, soon  proved  herself  undeserving  of  the 
dangers  incurred  for  her  sake  ;  few  months  did 
not  elapse  ere  she  eloped  with  a  celebrated 
.  pianist,  giving  up  her  reputation  and  place  in 
society  to  retire  with  him  into  Switzerland. 

Wartenberg  travelled  through  Italy  and 
Greece,  spent  a  long  time  in  England,  and  was 
induced  to  join  as  a  volunteer  the  army  of 
Spain;  but  the  brilliant  light  of  enthusiasm 
which  had  led  him  on  soon  disappeared ;  in- 
stead of  laurels,  the  reality  displayed  nothing 
but  disappointments  and  renunciations.  The 
savage  fury  of  rough  licentiousness  often  seemed 
to  supply  the  place  of  inspiring  heroism,  and 
instead  of  the  delights  of  victory,  there  ap- 
peared bloody  victims  or  burning  villages  echo- 
ing with  the  wailings  of  women  and  children. 
"  Bella,    horrida    bella!"     where    are    your 
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charms?  And  when  will  that  unfortunate 
land  be  blest  with  the  peace  which  brings  hap- 
piness and  affluence  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ? 

Ernest  often  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
prevented  much  evil.  He  was  in  several  hot 
engagements,  was  wounded,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner.  Yet  during  all 
these  changes  he  never  regretted  the  step 
which  led  to  his  experience  and  life  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Tired  of  foreign  lands,  he  determined  at 
length  to  visit  his  native  country,  but  ere  he 
turned  his  steps  that  way  he  came  by  the 
Rhine  to  Baden,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
his  friend  Frederic  Darmer,  from  whom  he 
had  long  been  separated. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  morning  that  he 
arrived  at  a  splendid  hotel  in  that  beautiful 
sejour,  which,  from  its  verdant  allurements, 
may  fairly  be  termed  rus  in  urbe,  and  there 
established  himself  to  recover  from  the  fatigues 
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of  his  journey,  which  had  been  much  increased 
by  a  night  passed  without  rest  on  board  the 
steamer  from  Manheim,  where  innumerable 
passengers,  like  a  nest  of  ants,  were  hemmed 
together,  and  ordered  by  a  rough  master  of  the 
vessel  to  take  repose,  although  only  a  few 
inches  of  sofa  were  allowed  for  each  bodv,  and 
none  at  all  for  the  legs,  which  were  hoisted,  at 
the  command  of  the  despotic  captain,  on  a 
sort  of  garden  stool,  any  encroachments  were 
followed  by  reproaches  and  abuse.  Ernest, 
finding  it  impossible  to  sleep  in  this  penned-up 
way,  which  was  as  bad  as  being  littered  in  a 
dungeon,  obtained  at  length  permission  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  deck,  which  was  at  first  re- 
fused, but  he  shewed  such  a  determination  to 
have  his  own  way,  that  he  succeeded,  after 
some  difficulty  and  remonstrance,  and  the  dis- 
cussion had  great  .<?MCC^s  in  affording  merriment 
to  the  companions  of  his  prison,  above  all  to 
two  Strasbourg  grisettes  who  happened  to  be 
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friends  of  the  captain,  and  who  added  a  refrain 
to  all  his  vulgar  speeches,  with  «*  qu'il  est  gen- 
til  :  qu'il  est  gentil !" 

Seated  now  at  his  open  window,  Ernest 
enjoyed  the  diversified  appearance  of  the  en- 
chanting scenery  presented  to  his  view,  which 
seemed  to  unite  the  charms  of  rural  beauty 
with  the  busy  hum  of  life.  Yet,  at  this  mo- 
ment tranquillity  had  obtained  the  ascendant, 
for  it  was  the  general  hour  of  dinner,  and  few 
people  were  to  be  seen  in  the  walks. 

The  calm  appearance  of  the  woods  and  ver- 
dure gave  more  an  impression  of  the  country 
than  Ernest  had  of  late  been  used  to,  and 
reminding  him  of  former  days,  when  on  his 
father's  domains  he  passed  his  happy  child- 
hood and  early  youth,  carried  him  into  an 
ocean  of  ideas  and  recollections.  The  thought 
of  tranquil  retirement  and  domestic  felicity 
forced  their  way  into  his  mind,  and  seemed  to 
him  blessings  greater  than  any  on  earth.  Would 
they  ever  be  his,  or  was  he  doomed  to  spend  his 
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life  a  solitary  unloved  wanderer.  He  sighed 
as  these  thoughts  occurred  to  him  ;  yet  he 
could  not  help  fancying  in  his  mind's  eye 
future  days  of  love  and  happiness,  with  some 
now  unknown  and  charming  being,  with  whom 
he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
bosom  of  domestic  tranquillity. 

The  castles  in  the  air  he  was  thus  building 
were  disturbed  by  a  violent  dispute,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  taking  place  in  the  adjoining 
room.  The  door  being  open,  and  the  partition 
thin,  he  plainly  heard  his  next  door  neighbour's 
passionate  vociferations,  and  the  calm  replies  of 
the  waiter  of  the  hotel,  in  which  the  word 
unmoglich  [impossible]  was  often  repeated. 

From  thence  the  same  man  came  into  his 
apartments  to  take  his  orders  concerning  his 
repast ;  but  Ernest,  who  thought  he  knew  the 
voice  of  him  in  the  next  room,  inquired  of  the 
waiter,  what  had  been  the  subject  of  contention. 
He  answered,  that  the  gentleman,  who  was 
newly  arrived,  and   whom  he   believed  to  be 
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Englisli,  seemed  a  very  strange  person,  and 
must  come  from  a  most  extraordinary  country, 
where  things  could  be  had  which  never  were 
heard  of  here,  for  he  had  ordered  him  to  pro- 
cure him  a  bird  to  ride  upon,  as  he  wished  to 
make  an  excursion  in  the  environs. 

"  Does  he  speak  French  or  German  ?"  asked 
Ernest. 

*'  German,  sir.  I  told  him  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort  in  this  country  big  enough  to  carry 
him,  which  put  him  into  a  fury,  and  he  de- 
clared he  did  not  believe  me." 

"  It  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Ernest, 
"unless  he  is  indeed  mad.  As  I  speak  Eng- 
lish, perhaps  I  might  set  things  right." 

''  If  you  please,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  who 
quickly  ushered  him  into  the  strange  gentle- 
man's room  ;  and  Ernest  recognized  in  him, 
as  he  had  expected  from  the  few  words  he  had 
overheard,  one  with  whom  he  had  already 
made  acquaintance  at  Paris,  and  to  whom  he 
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had  been  of  some  service  in  extricating  him 
from  the  hands  of  sharpers. 

The  business  was  soon  explained.  He  had 
asked  for  a  vogel  instead  of  a  wagen^  as,  in  like 
manner,  Ernest  himself,  when  at  Florence,  had 
given  orders  for  a  spoon^  to  come  and  speak  to 
him,  instead  of  his  coachman.f 

The  Enghshman,  whose  name  his  card  told 
to  be  Mr.  T.  Blunder— (N.B.  His  Christian 
name  being  Timothy,  he  sunk  the  remaining 
letters  belonging  to  it ;  for  he  fancied  it  a  ridi- 
culous one,  and  considered  his  having  been 
baptized  with  that  prsenomen  as  one  of  his 
greatest  misfortunes) — was  not  a  person  to 
laugh  at  his  own  mistake.  He  was  really  dis- 
tressed at  having  made  it,  for  he  was  the  shyest 
of  men,  and  the  bashfulness  inherent  in  his 
nature,  although  he  was  fully  aware  of  it  him- 
self, was  an  infirmity  which  he  had  never  been 

*  Cucchiajo.  t  Cocchiere. 
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able  to  eradicate.  Yet,  he  was  clever  and 
well  informed  ;  possessed  of  erudition  and 
knowledge  very  superior  to  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  youngsters,  who  start  on  their  travels 
to  Athens,  Egypt,  the  Caucasus,  &c.,  without 
caring  for  anything  but  to  be  able  to  say  they 
had  been  there;  for  he  had  studied  much,  and 
knew  many  languages,  though  none  perfectly 
but  his  own. 

He  appeared  to  be  more  abashed  than  the 
circumstance  afforded  any  occasion  for,  and  in 
vain  strove,  through  blushes  and  stammering, 
to  express  the  pleasure  he  really  felt  in  meeting 
with  an  acquaintance  whom  he  liked,  in  a  place 
where  he  was  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
Ernest  took  no  notice  of  the  awkwardness  of 
his  manner,  but  kindly  invited  him  to  partake 
of  his  dinner,  which  was  about  to  be  served  up, 
and  did  not  allow  him  time  to  refuse. 

Sufficient  for  two  was  provided,  and  the 
young  gentlemen  sat  down,  with  the  necessary 
supply  of  Champagne,  which   by  degrees  sue- 
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ceeded  in  setting  the  bashful  youth  at  his  ease. 
He  began  to  converse  like  other  people ;  his 
blushes  disappeared,  and  he  became  cheerful 
and  agreeable.  Wartenberg  appreciated  his 
talents  and  erudition,  and  concluded  that  his 
associating  with  the  world  was  the  only  thing 
likely  to  cure  him  of  a  shyness  which  appeared 
to  be  so  distressing  to  himself.  At  the  end  of 
dinner,  he  inquired  why  he  had  left  Paris, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Baden  ? 

After  some  hesitation,  he  commenced  an 
account  of  his  journey  thither,  somewhat  in 
the  following  words : — 

"  I  had  started  from  England  with  plenty  of 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  in  an  elegant  chaise 
and  four  ;  but  Paris  is,  next  to  London,  the 
place  of  all  others  for  reducing  one's  income  ; 
and  before  it  was  long  I  found  the  necessity  of 
becoming  less  profuse  in  my  expenditure.  Your 
kindness  and  good  advice  saved  me  from  pro- 
bable ruin  ;  for  I  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
characters  of  those  who   had  induced   me  to 
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play.  After  some  time  I  took  a  disgust  to  the 
town,  and  determined  to  go  to  Italy,  and  to 
begin  my  travels  by  Baden,  whither  you  told 
me  you  had  some  thoughts  of  going  to  join  a 
friend.  I  had  the  greatest  wish  to  see  you 
again." 

He  stopped  and  coloured,  as  he  added  this, 
as  if  he  were  conscious  of  having  said  too 
much  ;  but  his  companion  urging  him  to  con- 
tinue his  narrative,  he  thus  went  on  : — 

"  Experience  had  taught  me  to  travel  in  a 
more  economical  style  than  I  had  hitherto 
done ;  so  I  disposed  of  my  handsome  chariot, 
and  embarked  in  a  Malleposte,  which  seemed 
at  first  a  mighty  good  conveyance ;  for  one 
is  well  seated,  and  goes  very  fast.  It  was 
charming  during  about  an  hour,  and  just  bear- 
able the  first  night,  which  one  has  made  up 
one's  mind  to.  But  when  morning  came,  I  had 
a  longing  desire  to  stretch  my  limbs,  and 
wanted  to  get  out  at  the  first  hill  to  take  a 
walk  ;  but  Malleposte  horses  do  not  mind  a 

VOL.  II.  H 
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hill ;  they  are  ordonnanced  to  go  without  stop- 
ing,  and  so  they  do. 

*'  I  counted  then  upon  the  time  fixed   for 
changing  horses ;  but  the  Malleposte  has  none 
such  ;  one  is  no  sooner  come  than  gone.     The 
rolling  prison,  which  bore  me  along,  began  to 
appear  less  agreeable.    Provoked  and  annoyed, 
I  got  into  a  passion,  wished   to  be  on  foot — 
nay,  even  to  be  in  a  diligence.     I  envied  the 
fate  of  the  carter  who  passed  us,  of  the  posti- 
lion who  drove.     I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  break  down.     I  called,  I  complained,  to  no 
use.     The  vehicle  went    on    without    pity  or 
mercy,  like  the  spectre  rider  in  Spencer's  ballad 
of  Leonora,  passing    through  towns  and  vil- 
lages,   along  cemeteries   and    forests,   without 
discontinuing  its  mad  course,  sometimes  faster, 
but  never  slower.     I  suppose  the  transport  of 
letters  is  benefited  by  this  celerity  ;  but  not  so 
an   unlucky   traveller,   unless    he    could   put 
himself  under  an  envelope,    and  get  himself 
expedited  to  his  destination  like  a  despatch. 
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**  You  know,  perhaps,  what  is  the  pretended 
dinner  allowed  to  travellers — which  consists 
in  sitting  down  before  a  table,  and  rising  just 
when  the  first  morsel  is  put  into  his  mouth. 
On  my  arrival  at  Nancy,  this  piece  of  faceti- 
ousness  was  performed,  seasoned  by  something 
additional.  The  Malleposte  stopped  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  place  where  we  were 
to  dine;  fifteen  minutes  were  necessary  to  go 
thither,  and  fifteen  minutes  to  return  ;  and  the 
Malleposte  allows  just  half  an  hour  for  all, 
dinner  included. 

"  On  getting  out  of  that  fatal  conveyance,  I 
found  myself  in  a  fine  square,  where  the 
National  Guard  was  playing  the  waltzes  of 
Straus,  in  honour  of  the  heroes  of  July.  I 
could  not  help  looking  about  me,  and  admiring 
some  fountains  of  cupids  and  women,  when  I 
heard  myself  called  ''  en  voiture  !"  I  flew, 
and  found  one  of  my  companions  holding  a 
sausage  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  bread  in 
the  other. 
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"  How/'  said  I,  <*  have  you  dined  V 

*'  No,  I  am  dining." 

"  On  nothing  but  that?' 

**  I  could  catch  up  nothing  else." 

*«  Well,  I  must  get  some  too." 

"  Allons  !  allons  !  en  voiture !"  screamed  the 
courier,  stuck  upon  his  seat.  I  began  to  re- 
monstrate ;  but  was  moved  to  silence  by  the 
philosophy  of  my  companion,  who  said  quietly, 

'*  It  is  always  so,  sir,  when  one  goes  by  this 
conveyance." 

"  At  last  we  arrived  at  Strasbourg,  where,  as 
you  may  suppose,  my  first  thought  was  to  have 
a  good  dinner.  After  which  I  visited  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  vast  pile,  with  millions  of  sculptured 
details  of  a  rare  delicacy,  exquisite  ornaments, 
sowed  among  an  immensity  of  little  columns, 
in  the  most  obscure  niches  or  corners  of 
porches,  and  at  all  the  heights  of  a  tower 
which  rises  above  eyesight.  If  anything  spoils 
this  magnificent  building,  it  is  the  choir  which 
is  heavy  and  ornamented  in  Lewis  the  Four- 
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teenth's  style,  with  gold  and  marble,  com- 
manded by  the  Grand  Monarque^  which  is 
very  poor,  close  to  the  rich  stone,  rising 
solemnly  to  the  skies. 

''  The  magnificence  of  the  painted  glass 
must  be  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  since 
attempted  of  the  sort ;  for  in  some  places  where 
part  has  been  broken,  they  have  replaced  what 
was  gone,  but  in  vain.  It  is  a  blemish  on  those 
admirable  pictures.  The  least  exercised  eye 
can  discern  that  the  still  youthful  freshness  of 
colour  of  so  many  centuries  is  wanting  there 
alone.  I  asked  the  reason  of  the  Sacristan, 
and  he  answered  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  It  is  the  reparation  of  last  year," 

"  On  mounting  the  tower  I  saw  labour  most 
exquisite,  and  finished,  at  an  immense  height. 
I  wondered  at  those  artists  of  the  barbarous 
ages  who  could  throw,  as  if  into  the  air,  such 
precious  works,  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
eyes,  and  asked  myself  what  right  we  have  to 
qualify  them  with  that  injurious  title  who  fa- 
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bricated  works  so  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
present  day. 

'*  Thence  I  went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  is  only  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  a  monument  in  action.  I  saw 
the  statue  of  Kleber,  with  boots,  coat,  and  pig- 
tail, in  the  Prussian  style.  That  of  Gutenberg, 
in  the  Place  du  Marche,  is  much  admired  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  has  neither  grandeur  nor 
beauty. 

"  After  all,  what  pleased  me  most  at 
Strasbourg  was  the  Cathedral,  and  a  certain 
filet  d'ecrevisses,  a  delicious  culinary  article 
peculiar  to  the  place.  I  came  away  in  a 
splendid  carriage  and  four,  or  in  other  words, 
an  omnibus,  which  conveyed  me  to  the  bridge 
of  Kehl,  and  from  thence  I  embarked  for 
llfeitsheim.  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have 
been  alone  and  solitary  in  the  midst  of  gay 
scenes.'' 

Wartenberg  proposed  after  their  dinner  a 
drive  in  the   environs  of  the  place  in  the  car. 
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riage  long  since  ordered  ;  and  during  this  ex- 
cursion, which  lasted  several  hours,  he  asked 
his  companion  if  he  had  not  yet  been  to  the 
public  promenade  and  kursal. 

''  I  could  not  summon  up  sufficient  courage," 
said  he,  "  to  go  thither  alone  ;  but  now  you  are 
come,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  accom- 
panying you." 

Ernest  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  man  six  feet 
high  being  in  need  of  a  chaperon,  and  advised 
him  to  get  rid  of  a  timidity,  which  he  must 
often  find  very  much  in  his  way. 

<*  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Blunder,  sigh- 
ing, **  but  it  is  born  with  me,  and  I  have  in 
vain  tried  to  get  the  better  of  it.  You  know 
Boileau's  line  :  '  Chassey  le  naturel  il  revient 
au  galop.* 

"  My  endeavours  have  only  led  me  into  dis- 
tresses and  mortifications ;  that  is  my  reason 
for  leaving  England,  and  setting  out  on  my 
travels.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  all  that  I 
have  suff'ered." 
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"  Your  distresses  cannot  have  arisen  from 
poverty." 

"  Certainly  not.  I  have  a  clear  income  of 
three  thousand  a  year." 

*'  Then  I  cannot  pity  you,  unless  you  tell  me 
your  adventures." 

*'  I  have  no  objection,"  he  replied,  colouring 
scarlet ;  "  but  I  fear  you  will  only  laugh  at 
me. 

Ernest  overruled  his  fears  and  bashfulness 
sufficiently  to  prevail  on  him  to  relate  his 
story. 

"  My  father,"  said  he,  "  was  originally  a 
farmer  near  London,  who  having  received  no 
education  himself  passed  his  life  in  regretting 
his  ignorance;  therefore,  instead  of  putting  his 
son  to  the  plough,  which  was  most  natural,  he 
had  the  unfortunate  desire  to  make  him  learned; 
consequently  he  sent  me  to  a  young  gentlemen's 
seminary,  with  the  intention  of  my  being  fitted 
to  take  orders.  My  arrival  there  caused  some 
sensation,  for  I  was  long  and  thin  like  a  thread- 
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paper,  and  my  hair  was  like  tow.  The  least 
thing  made  me  grow  as  red  as  scarlet,  although 
I  was  habitually  extremely  pale.  This  soon 
brought  upon  me  the  whisperings  and  laughter 
of  my  companions,  and  from  that  day  I  date  all 
my  sorrows.  The  certainty  that  I  was  an  object  of 
rid^cale,  the  consciousness  of  my  own  awkward- 
ness and  timidity,  and  the  predilection  for  soli 
tnde  which  it  occasioned  were  the  reasons  why, 
out  of  eight  years  which  I  passed  at  the  school, 
I  never  partook  of  the  amusements  which  are 
the  rewards  of  other  boys'  labours.  Instead  of 
which  1  spent  my  hours  of  recreation  in  study. 
So  that  my  school -fellows,  who  could  not  ima- 
gine from  what  other  motive  I  remained  in  the 
school-room  whilst  they  were  amusing  them- 
selves out  of  doors,  thought  I  did  so  to  capti- 
vate the  favour  of  the  masters.  They  accused 
me  of  hypocrisy,  and  punished  me  for  the 
triumph  I  was  likely  to  gain,  by  sneers  and 
jokes,  calling  me  ridiculous  names,  whilst  all 
the  while  1    was  crying  with  vexation  when  1 
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overheard  the  bursts  of  joy  and  pleasure  which 
I  was  too  shy  to  partake  of. 

**  I  put  up  with  my  mortifications  for  some 
time  with  resignation  ;  but  they  at  length  be- 
came so  intolerable,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  consolation  sent  me  by  chance,  1  think  I 
should  have  died  of  them  at  last.  The  windows 
of  our  school-room  were  so  high,  that  our  stu- 
dies could  not  meet  with  any  distractions  by 
gazing  from  them.  They  looked  into  a  garden 
which  was  destined  like  ours  on  the  other  side 
for  the  play-ground  of  another  academy.  It 
was  one  of  young  ladies  ;  and  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  boisterous  mirth,  I  heard  their  sweet 
voices  singing. 

"  But  it  was  long  before  I  thought  of  look- 
ing out  from  our  window,  and  when  at  last 
the  idea  of  doing  so  came  into  my  head,  its  exe- 
cution was  difficult.  At  length,  however,  no 
sooner  had  the  master  shut  the  door  of  the 
school-room  where  I  generally  remained  alone, 
than  I  hoisted  a  bench  on  the  table,  and  a  chair 
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above  that,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  this  scaf- 
folding, I  feasted  my  curiosity  with  the  sight  of 
the  merry  girls  frisking  along  like  a  swarm  of 
bees  let  loose.  Their  recreation  began  and 
finished  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner  than  ours, 
which  was  a  rule  for  me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  last  of  them  disappear  within  the  door  of 
the  house,  I  descended  from  my  elevation,  put 
everything  back  in  its  place,  and  when  the 
masters  and  boys  arrived,  tliey  found  me  busy 
with  my  books. 

'*  For  two  or  three  months  I  had  procured 
myself  this  pastime;  I  knew  all  the  little  girls 
by  sight,  beheld  their  occupations,  and  was  al- 
most aware  of  their  ciiaracters  and  dispositions. 
Tliey  appeared  like  animated  flowers  on  a  rich 
carpet;  but  1  did  not  fancy  one  more  than  an- 
other. The  sight  of  them  amused  me,  and  they 
seemed  to  me  as  so  many  sisters. 

"  One  day  a  new  face  appeared — a  beautiful 
little  girl  with  rosy  cheeks  and  light  curling 
hair.  She  was  in  tears  ;  probably  had  just  left 
her  home,  and  seemed  quite  inconsolable.    Her 
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new  companions  were  trying  to  comfort  and 
amuse  her,  but  her  affliction  was  too  recent.  I 
was  quite  moved  by  this  little  episode  in  my 
romance.  I  thought  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  the  fate  of  the  poor  girl  and  my  own  ; 
like  me  she  was  probably  doomed  to  pass  her 
life  in  a  solitary  melancholy  manner,  and  my 
interest  for  her  increased. 

"  Next  day  I  climbed  upon  my  pyramid  with 
more  eagerness  than  usual.  The  girls  were 
playing  about,  and  the  new  comer  was  sitting 
under  a  tree,  between  two  others,  who  had 
brought  their  dolls  and  playthings  to  amuse 
her.  She  did  not  play  with  them,  but  her  tears 
had  ceased  to  flow.  The  following  day,  she 
seemed  to  have  got  over  her  grief,  and  was 
playing  with  the  others,  and  eight  days  had  not 
passed  before  she  was  as  gay  and  merry  as  the 
rest. 

*'  I  alone  then,  I  thought,  was  doomed  by  my 
bashfulness  to  melancholy,  whilst  every  one 
else  found  pleasure.  This  certainty  made  me 
still  more  timid  and  dismal  than  before.     One 
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joyous  ray  brightened  my  existence  ,  I  had  one 
hour  of  sunshine — it  was  that  when  the  young 
girls  played  under  my  window.  I  heard  the 
new  one,  whom  my  fancy  had  created  my 
favourite,  and  who  was  grown  the  gayest  of  the 
party,  called  by  the  name  of  Lucy ;  and  though 
I  was  at  first  angry  with  her  for  losing  the  me- 
lancholy which  linked  her  with  myself,  I  soon 
forgave  her  her  happiness,  and  she  continued 
to  be  more  than  the  rest  the  object  of  my 
regards. 

'*  Vacation  came,  and  it  would  be  six  weeks 
before  I  should  again  see  Lucy.  My  return 
home  to  my  poor  father,  who  since  my  mother's 
death,  had  nothing  to  love  but  me,  scarcely 
consoled  me  for  that  loss.  My  masters  loved 
me,  although  my  school-fellows  did  not,  for  1 
was  obedient,  patient,  and  industrious,  and  my 
quickness  at  learning  made  them  conjecture  I 
should  shine  hereafter  in  my  profession,  and  do 
credit  to  their  instruction.  Not  going  themselves 
into  the  world,  they  were  totally  unaware  of  the 
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disadvantage  attending  my  natural  ba^hfulness, 
and  never  thought  of  correcting  it. 

**  My  father,  from  their  account,  thought  me 
an  epitome  of  perfection.  I  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  learned  youth,  in  consequence 
of  which  all  the  boys  and  servants  about  the 
farm  gave  me  the  appellation  of  Doctor,  and 
my  father  thought  it  necessary  to  dress  me 
suitably ;  so  he  had  constructed  for  me  a  black 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  short  black  inexpres- 
sibles, which  formed  an  equipment  which 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  imagined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  me  look  still  thinner  and  taller 
than  I  was. 

*«  My  father,  to  amuse  me,  drove  me  in  his 
tax-cart  to  London ;  and  as  I  saw  every  boy  of 
my  age  dressed  diflPerently,  I  fancied  myself 
quite  a  caricature,  and  the  idea  of  being  ridi- 
culous redoubled  my  shyness  and  embarrass- 
ment. I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  my 
long  thin  legs  and  arms,  and  no  one  looked 
our  way  that  I  did  not  think  was  laughing  at 
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me.  My  colour  changed  every  instant,  from 
pale  to  red.  As  to  my  father,  he  was  so 
proud  of  me  that  he  was  almost  tempted  every 
moment  to  stop  people,  and  say,  '  This  fine  tall 
youth  is  my  son  !  he  is  not  yet  sixteen,  and  he 
is  full  of  learning  and  cleverness.' 

"  The  day  after  our  arriv  alintown  we  were 
passing  Regent  Street,  when  I  thought  I  saw 
in  a  carriage  near  us  my  dear  favourite  Lucy, 
the  vision  came  nearer — t'.:ere  was  no  doubt, — 
it  was  herself.  I  could  not  go  on  ;  the  blood 
mounted  to  my  face  ;  I  could  not  help  extending 
my  arms  towards  her,  and  calling  "  Lucy !" 
She  could  not  hear  me,  but  saw  my  attitude, 
and  shewing  me  to  her  father  who  was  sitting 
beside  her,  I  heard  her  say,  while  she  laughed 
like  a  little  mad  thing,  *'  Do  look.  Papa,  at 
that  droll  boy  dressed  in  black?"  The  carriage 
went  on  and  I  was  left  to  my  mortification. 

"  I  returned  to  my  seminary,  and  was  met  by 
the  masters  with  the  greatest  civility  and  good- 
will, and  by   my   schoolfellows  with  the  same 
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dislike  as  heretofore;  our  customs  continued 
the  same ;  at  the  hour  of  recreation  each  ran 
into  their  play-ground,  whilst  I  stood  at  my 
desk;  but  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  I 
established  my  scaffolding,  and  when  on  the 
top,  was  delighted  to  see  the  girls  there  as  in 
former  times,  and,  above  all,  my  beauteous 
Lucy.  I  could  not  help  crying  with  joy;  five 
years  passed  in  this  manner,  and  my  education 
was  complete.  I  knew  Greek  as  well  as  Homer, 
and  Latin  as  well  as  Cicero.  I  could  speak 
and  read  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and 
was  particularly  advanced  in  mathematics  and 
algebra.  I  did  not  like  being  in  the  church, 
and  from  my  innate  bashfulness  I  never  should 
have  been  able  to  preach.  The  profession  of 
a  teacher  appeared  to  me  what  was  most  suit- 
able ;  the  head  person  of  the  school  offered  to 
take  me  as  his  coadjutor,  for  accepting  which 
situation  I  intended  to  ask  my  father's  permis- 
sion when  I  set  out  for  my  last  vacation. 
"  Two  unexpected  events  put  an  end  to  my 
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plans.  My  father  died,  and  a  rich  uncle 
arrived  from  India;  it  was  thirty  years  since 
he  and  my  father  had  met,  therefore  he  could 
not  be  much  grieved  at  his  brother's  demise ; 
but  for  my  part,  I  was  perfectly  inconsolable, 
for  I  had  loved  him  dearly.  My  uncle  was 
pleased  with  what  he  considered  the  symptoms 
of  a  good  heart,  and  as  he  had  no  other  rela- 
tion but  me,  he  bestowed  upon  me  the  little 
love  he  could  spare  from  himself. 

"  One  day  he  took  me  out  walking,  and  after 
some  time  brought  me  to  a  villa  amidst  pleasure 
grounds,  about  three  miles  from  our  farm, 
which  had  always  appeared  to  me  as  a  sort  of 
fairy  palace  in  the  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood. Noble  trees  were  behind  it,  and  in  the 
front  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  water.  When 
we  came  to  a  little  door  which  led  to  the 
shrubbery  and  flower-garden,  I  saw  my  uncle 
take  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  open  it.  I 
stopped  him  as  he  was  entering  the  premises. 

'*  What  are  you  doing?"  I  cried. 
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"  I  am  going  in,  as  you  see." 

"  How  !  to  the  house — " 

"  It  belongs  to  one  of  my  friends." 

*'  Heavens !  uncle,"  said  I,  colouring  with 
fright,  "  I  don't  know  him,  and  I  am  not  fit  to 
visit  a  great  gentleman  as  he  must  be,  whoever 
it  is  that  owns  this  place.  Adieu,  then,  for  I 
must  leave  you." 

"  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  taking 
my  arm,  "  Do  not  be  a  fool,  Timothy  ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  mansion  is  as  good-natured  a 
fellow  as  myself,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
him." 

"Impossible!"!  cried,  "Impossible."  But 
he  had  already  re-locked  the  gate  behind  us. 

*'  If  there  should  be  ladies,"  said  I,  "  what 
will  become  of  me?  I  am  not  dressed  for  com- 
pany." 

"  My  uncle  made  no  answer,  but  walked  on, 
and  whistled  as  he  went,  which  seemed  to  me 
very  free  and  easy  within  reach  of  the  hall- 
door.     My  knees  almost  gave  way  under  me, 
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for  I  was  ready  to  sink.  I  grew  as  red  as  a 
turkey-cock,  and  all  seemed  chaos  before  me. 
On  the  steps  before  the  entrance  door  we  were 
met  by  a  fine  looking  personage  in  a  green 
coat  covered  with  epaulettes,  tassels,  and  em- 
broidery. I  took  him  for  a  general,  and  made 
him  a  low  bow.  My  uncle  passed  beside  him 
without  even  taking  off  his  hat.  I  was  dumb- 
founded, and  thought,  perhaps,  my  poor  uncle 
was  gone  mad ;  however,  the  gentleman  did 
not  seem  offended,  and  followed  us  into  the 
house.  In  the  hall  we  found  another  person 
with  a  black  face,  and  such  a  splendid  oriental 
dress,  that  he  reminded  me  of  a  picture  I  had 
seen  of  the  three  Kings,  or  Magi.  I  concluded 
he  was  an  Indian  rajah,  and  prepared  myself 
to  fall  on  my  knees  and  bend  my  body  with 
my  hands  over  my  head,  as  I  had  read  accounts 
of,  when  to  my  great  surprise  I  beheld  my 
uncle  taking  off  his  great  coat,  and  throwing 
it  without  ceremony  into  the  arms  of  this 
Brahmin.     I  thought  I  was  in  a  dream.     My 
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uncle  kept  walking  on,  and  I  followed  him. 
We  entered  one  of  the  wings,  where  I  found 
myself  in  a  well-furnished  and  comfortable 
apartment. 

"What  do  you  think  of  these  rooms?" 
asked  he. 

"  I  think  them  very  splendid." 

*'  You  would  like,  then,  to  inhabit  them  ?" 

I  made  no  answer,  for  I  was  too  much  asto- 
nished to  regain  my  presence  of  mind.  He  took 
my  silence  for  consent. 

"  Well,  Timothy,'*  said  he,  tapping  me  on 
the  shoulder,  **  these  rooms  are  yours." 

'«  Mine,  uncle  !  then  to  whom  does  this  place 
belong?" 

"  To  me,  my  boy ;  I  have  bought  it,  and 
I  have  money  enough  besides  to  enable  us  to 
live  in  it  in  a  gentlemanly  and  comfortable 
style." 

I  was  unable  to  speak,  but  leant  my  forehead 
against  the  marble  chimney-piece,  and  tried  to 
recover    my   senses,  which  were  quite   bewil- 
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dered.  As  for  my  uncle,  he  was  delighted  at 
the  effect  he  had  produced  on  me  by  this  sur- 
prise, and  left  me  to  myself,  saying,  that  if  I 
wanted  any  thing,  I  had  only  to  ring  the  bell, 
and  his  butler  and  negro  would  both  be  ready 
to  attend  my  orders. 

"  I  remained  for  some  time  quite  overcome  by 
this  unexpected  event ;  then  as  I  moved  about 
I  beheld  myself  reflected  in  several  large  look- 
ing-glasses, and  felt  ashamed  of  my  long,  lanky 
figure.  My  looks  and  dress  seemed  to  me 
those  of  a  peasant,  and  I  confess  I  thought  my- 
self totally  unworthy  of  my  habitation  ;  though 
nearly  one-and-twenty  I  had  continued  grow- 
ing so,  that  my  clothes  which  were  made  the 
beginning  of  the  foregoing  year,  were  now 
much  too  short.  The  sleeves  did  not  reach 
my  wrists,  nor  the  trowsers  my  ancles ;  ray 
waistcoat  discovered  not  only  a  good  bit  of  my 
shirt,  but  also  the  fastenings  of  my  braces. 
All  that  was  of  no  consequence  in  my  father's 
farm-house,  but  in  this  fairy  palace  it  seemed 
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to  me  so  very  unsuitable,  that  I  tried  to  hide 
myself  in  a  corner  where  I  could  not  behold 
the  anomaly. 

"  The  butler  whom  I  had  taken  for  a  general, 
came  to  announce  dinner;  my  uncle  was  wait- 
ing for  me.  I  hastened  to  join  him,  and  felt 
some  relief  in  finding  him  alone. 

*<  «  Well,  Timothy,'  said  he  as  scon  as  the 
servant  had  left  the  room. 

"I  jumped  up  rather  scared  at  this  sudden 
address,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  '  Well,  uncle,'  said  I. 

"  *  We  must  now  think  about  you,  my  boy. 
1  never  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  your 
poor  father  what  he  intended  to  do  with  you.' 

''  I  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  my  father. 

"  '  Come,'  said  my  uncle,  *  do  not  cry  ; 
you  that  have  studied  so  much  ought  to 
be  a  philosopher ;  here,  take  this  glass  of 
punch,  and  let  us  converse  reasonably.  Now, 
let  us  see — what  are  your  plans  for  the 
future?' 
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**  *  My  intention,'^  I  replied,  '  is  to  place 
myself  as  teacher  in  a  school,  and  I  think  I  am 
capable  of  being  so.' 

'*  *  Pho  !  pho  !  pho  !'  exclaimed  my  uncle. 
*  That  might  have  been  very  well  for  the  son 
of  a  poor  farmer,  but  now  you  are  the  nephew 
of  a  rich  nabob  or  something  like  it,  and  that 
makes  a  difference.  I  have  no  child,  and  am 
too  old  to  marry,  therefore  all  I  have  will 
come  to  you.  It  would  be  a  fine  joke  to  see  a 
schoolmaster  with  two  or  three  thousand  a 
year.  Are  not  you  of  my  opinion  ?  so  now  think 
of  something  better.' 

'* '  What  can  I  say,  uncle?'  I  answered.  *  I 
know  nothing  of  the  world,  and  am  fitted  only 
for  a  life  of  study  and  retirement,  so  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  suitable  for  me.* 

*'  *  Who  ever  heard  of  such  folly?  why — with 
your  fortune,  or  mine,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
you  may  aspire  to  the  best  marriages  in  Lon- 
don.' 

'*  *  Me,  uncle — married !'  I  cried. 
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««*And  why  should  you  not?  Have  you 
taken  any  vow  to  the  contrary  V 

"  « Is  it  possible,'  said  I ;  «  you  think  I  might 
marry  ? ' 

«*  I  stopped,  for  I  was  thinking  of  Lucy.  It 
was  the  first  time  such  an  idea  had  come  into 
my  head.  I  might  then— it  was  possible  I 
might  marry  Lucy,  that  charming  creature 
whom  I  had  admired  for  six  years !  My  uncle 
assured  me,  that  with  my  fortune  I  might 
aspire  to  anything.  Delightful  hope!  I  could 
not  contain  my  joy,  and  was  obliged  to  run 
out  into  the  garden  to  recover  myself  in  the 
open  air.  My  uncle  thought  I  was  run  crazy. 
I  came  back  when  I  felt  calmer,  and  found 
him  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  pipe. 

"  '  Well/  said  he,  '  do  you  still  want  to  be  a 
schoolmaster  ? ' 

"  *  Uncle,'  I  replied,  *  although  I  consider  it 
as  my  real  vocation,  yet  Providence  seems  to 
have  ordered  otherwise;  but  I  confess  to  you 
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tliat  I  do  not  feel  myself  capable  of  appearing 
in  society,  or  of  pleasing  ladies.' 

"  '  Time  and  care  will  do  a  great  deal,'  said 
he;  'you  are  good-looking,  but  you  want 
polishing,  and  to  get  rid  of  your  bashfulness, 
I  shall  set  about  your  education  in  that  re- 
spect.' 

*'  I  left  him  with  his  pipe  and  his  punch,  and 
retired  early  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep;  for  I 
passed  great  part  of  the  night  in  waking 
dreams,  and  when  I  did  sleep,  fancy  continued 
the  illusion. 

*'  Next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  an  ele- 
gant gentleman  whom  my  uncle's  man  brought 
into  my  room,  and  who  informed  me  he  was  a 
tailor.  He  had  brought  some  ready-made 
suits  for  me  to  try  on,  and  was  to  take  my 
measure  for  others.  I  could  not  resist  his 
request  of  rising  for  the  purpose,  and  he  soon 
selected  an  equipment  which  fitted  so  well, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  made  for  me.  It  was 
black,  and  concocted    in  a   fashionable   style. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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He  then  took  my  measure,  and  retreated  with 
scrapes  and  bows,  which  I  returned  with  great 
civility.  On  looking  in  the  glass,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  improvement  this  new  costume 
caused  in  my  person.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing my  uncle  was  right,  that  I  really  was  not 
very  ill-looking,  and  that  if  I  could  get  rid  of 
my  unfortunate  shyness,  I  might  become  like 
other  people.  During  these  meditations,  my 
uncle's  valet  came  again,  and  introduced  an- 
other gentleman  dressed  very  smartly.  I  was 
horribly  alarmed  at  this  visit  from  a  stranger, 
and  felt  in  great  trepidation — when  the  valet 
announced  the  dancing-master ! 

"  He  came  towards  me  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  and  examining  me  complacently,  said 
he  was  happy  in  being  chosen  to  form  the 
education  of  such  a  handsome  pair  of  legs. 
Not  being  accustomed  to  compliments,  I  did 
not  know  where  to  look,  and  speaking  was  out 
of  the  question,  so  the  lesson  began.  I  tried 
to  make  a  step  according  to  orders,  and  my 
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fine  legs,  just  admired,  very  nearly  brought  me 
to  the  ground  by  their  awkwardness. 

" '  So,*  said  he,  « I  see  it  is  the  first  time, 
but  so  much  the  better,  we  shall  have  no  faults 
to  eradicate.' 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  lesson  conti- 
nued ;  but  I  believe  my  mathematical  knowledge 
was  of  some  use  in  assisting  me  to  preserve 
my  equilibrium. 

" '  Good  morning,  Timothy,*  said  my  uncle, 
when  I  joined  him  at  breakfast.  '  Why,  you 
are  quite  a  dandy.  You  must  take  some  lessons 
in  fencing,  to  give  your  long  arms  some  in- 
struction of  ease.' 

"  *  Fencing?  What,  must  I  learn  to  fight? 
Is  that  necessary  now  we  are  at  peace?' 

"  <  Certainly  it  is.  Suppose  any  body  makes 
a  joke  of  you.* 

"  I  shuddered,  for  I  was  sure  that  would  often 
be  the  case, 

*' '  I  hope  you  do  not  feel  cowardly  ? — ' 
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" '  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  never 
thought  about  it/ 

"  '  Suppose  a  woman  you  cared  for  should  be 
insulted  ?* 

"  *  Oh,  uncle,'  said  I,  with  vivacity,  *  I 
should  certainly  fight  in  that  case,  depend 
upon  it.* 

"  The  fencing-master  came  after  breakfast. 
He  did  not  seem  so  much  pleased  with  my 
arms  as  the  dancing-master  had  been  with  my 
legs  ;  but  the  thoughts  of  being  able  some  day 
to  defend  Lucy  instigated  me  to  take  pains,  and 
he  was  better  pleased  with  me  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. 

"  These  lessons  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
1  was  getting  on  famously,  when  one  morning 
I  was  surprised  to  find  my  uncle  did  not  come 
down  as  usual  to  breakfast.  I  went  to  his 
room,  and  found  him  dead ;  he  had  been 
struck  with  apoplexy  during  the  night." 

Blunder  stopped  at  these  words,  and  seemed 
to  be    much   moved    by  the    recollection;    he 
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deferred  the  continuation  of  his  story  till  he 
and  his  companion  were  seated  t6te-a-tete  in 
Ernest's  apartment,  after  having  partaken  of  a 
comfortable  supper. 

"  The  loss  of  my  uncle,"  said  he,  continu- 
ing his  narrative,  "  was  a  terrible  shock  to  me. 
I  thought  not  of  the  fortune  of  which  I  was 
now  master;  but  of  the  loneliness  to  which 
I  was  condemned  by  it.  My  uncle  was  the 
only  person  who  might  in  time  have  cured  me 
of  my  shyness.  It  now  was  probably  incura- 
ble ;  a  prey  to  my  grief,  I  dismissed  my  danc- 
ing and  fencing  masters.  The  butler  took  the 
management  of  the  house,  and  was  so  careful 
and  orderly  that  I  had  no  trouble ;  and  after 
three  months  of  melancholy,  I  began  to  feel  a 
J'ttle  more  comfortable. 

*'  The  house  which  my  uncle  had  bought  had 
the  advantage  of  a  very  fine  library,  where  I 
generally  passed  my  time,  or  sometimes  I  took 
a  book  and  went  out  to  read  in  a  little  wood 
which  formed  the  limits  of  my  property.   Often 
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busy  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  the  butler  or  negro  were 
obliged  to  seek  me  when  my  breakfast  or  dinner 
was  ready. 

"  One  morning  that  I  was  seated  as  usual  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  reading  one  of  my  favourite 
authors,  I  was  roused  from  my  occupation  by 
the  sound  of  a  horn  at  some  distance.  I  lifted 
my  head  from  my  book,  and  at  that  moment  a 
fox  passed  like  lightning  through  the  brush- 
wood. Then  came  the  noise  of  the  hounds, 
who  had  found  the  scent.  The  whole  pack 
followed  with  the  huntsman,  and  whipper-in, 
and  a  large  field  of  followers  in  full  gallop. 
Among  the  troop  was  a  female  in  a  long  riding 
habit,  who  seemed  to  manage  her  steed  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  perfect  amazon.  She  had  on 
a  little  man's  hat,  with  a  green  veil  ;  a  branch 
caught  hold  of  it,  as  it  floated  by  in  the  air,  and 
pulled  the  hat  off.  I  beheld  the  pretty  face  and 
curling  light  hair  so  well  known  to  me.  It 
was  Lucy.     She  passed  like  a  vision,  and  was 
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SO  ardent  for  the  sport,  that  she  did  not  stop 
for  her  hat.  The  servant  picked  it  up.  In  an 
instant  all  had  disappeared ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  noise  of  the  dogs  and  horses  at  a 
distance,  I  might  have  fancied  myself  in  a 
dream.  A  piece  of  the  green  veil  still  stuck  to 
the  branch  ;  thanks  to  my  height  I  was  able  to 
reach  it.  I  kissed  and  placed  it  on  my  heart ; 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  so  happy  before. 

*'  My  negro  just  then  came  to  fetch  me  for  my 
breakfast;  and  on  returning  home  with  him 
I  perceived  at  the  other  side  of  a  hedge  a  man 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  near  him  a  horse, 
with  its  saddle  fallen  off.  It  was  one  of  the 
sportsmen,  who  had  not  seen  a  large  ditch 
as  he  rode  on  with  velocity,  and  clearing  the 
hedge,  his  horse  fell,  and  he  had  fainted  from 
the  concussion.  We  lifted  him  up,  and  my 
house  being  close  by,  we  carried  him  in.  I 
sent  the  negro  back  for  the  horse,  and  dis- 
patched the  butler  for  a  surgeon. 

"  Luckily  his  assistance   was   not  necessary. 
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Bathing  the  man's  temples  with  fresh  water, 
and  making  him  smell  some  salts,  soon  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  and  when  the  surgeon  came, 
he  found  his  patient  up  and  almost  well ;  how- 
ever he  insisted  upon  bleeding  him,  and  then 
ordered  him  to  be  kept  quiet  for  several  hours. 
The  young  man  consented  to  remain,  and  a& 
his  family  lived  at  no  great  distance,  he  ac- 
cepted my  offer  of  sending  over  a  messenger 
to  his  father's  house,  to  say  that  he  had  suffered 
no  injury,  but  having  been  thrown  out  of  the 
hunt,  had  accepted  my  invitation  to  dinner. 

"  What  was  my  surprise  on  learning  he  was 
the  brother  of  Lucy  Villars  the  young  huntress, 
who  had  been  so  long  the;  object  of  my 
thoughts.  My  bashfulness  returned  in  full 
force  when  I  heard  this,  for  it  had  been  be- 
wildered away  in  some  measure  by  the  young 
man's  danger;  however,  he  did  not  seem  to 
observe  my  embarrassed  manner.  He  talked 
pleasantly,  and  with  a  certain  ease  and  facility 
which  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  possess. 
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In  the  evening  he  took  his  leave  with  many 
apologies  for  the  trouble  he  had  given,  and 
requesting  he  might  be  allowed  to  call  again  to 
thank  me  for  my  hospitality. 

"  When  he  was  gone  I  felt  inconceivably  re- 
lieved, and  began  to  think  over  all  he  had  said 
on  the  subject  of  his  family.  He  informed  me 
that  his  father,  Mr.  Villars,  had  about  two  or 
three  thousand  a  year,  and  three  children, 
himself  (the  eldest)  and  two  daughters.  It  was 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  girls  should  have 
very  large  fortunes,  and  with  regard  to  money 
I  could  not  be  unworthy  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Miss  Villars.  Her  father  was  a  martyr  to  the 
gout,  which  kept  him  a  prisoner  great  part  of 
the  year,  and  wishing  to  have  his  children 
near  him,  he  was  anxious  they  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  his  reach  by  marriage.  Now  my 
domain  was  within  only  six  miles  of  his,  and 
that  was  another  thing  in  my  favour;  but  how 
to  make  advances — there  was  the  rub  !  I  felt 
that  my  doing  so  was  totally  impossible,  yet  if 
i2 
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I  did  not,  somebody  else  would,  and  I  should 
lose  her. 

"  Next  morning  there  came  a  letter  from  the 
elder  Mr.  Villars,  who  had  learnt  his  son's 
accident  and  my  kindness  to  him.  He  said  he 
was  prevented  by  his  gout  from  waiting  upon 
me,  but  requested  the  pleasure  of  my  company 
at  dinner  the  day  after. 

"  I  believe  the  arrival  of  my  death-warrant 
would  not  have  made  me  paler.  I  asked,  with 
a  faint  voice,  if  the  messenger  waited  for  an 
answer,  but  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
which  afforded  me  some  relief.  I  had  time  to 
form  a  determination.  The  day  passed  in 
alternate  reasonings  of  courage  and  weakness. 
In  vain  did  I  represent  to  myself  that  this  in- 
vitation was  beyond  all  my  hopes,  and  paved 
the  way  for  me  in  the  pleasantest  manner.  I 
had  not  courage  to  face  strangers;  I  fancied 
my  appearance  unfavourable,  and  recollected 
the  joke  made  of  me  by  Lucy  in  Regent  Street 
•five   years   before.     She    certainly   could    not 
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know  it  was  me,  but  still  that  circumstance 
worked  on  my  timidity. 

"  I  could  eat  no  dinner.  I  was  thinking  that 
at  that  time  next  day  I  should  be  at  the  table 
with  Mr.  Villars — perhaps  opposite  to  Lucy, 
and  felt  assured  of  my  own  awkwardness  and 
shame-facedness,  which  would  put  an  end  to  all 
myhopes  of  happiness.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea, 
and  suddenly  seizing  a  pen,  wrote  a  civil  letter 
to  Mr.  Villars,  apologizing  for  not  being  able 
to  accept  his  invitation,  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition. I  had  no  sooner  sent  off  this  epistle, 
than  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room  and  burst 
into  tears  ;  tears  of  farewell  to  all  the  pleasures- 
able  prospects  of  which  I  felt  myself  unworthy, 
for  no  opportunity  would  again  offer  for  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  Lucy,  and  tears  of  shame 
for  my  foolish  shyness  and  want  of  moral  cou- 
rage. The  next  day  passed  in  vexation.  I 
regretted  the  precipitation  with  which  I  had 
sent  my  excuse,  and  my  terror  now  appeared 
to  me  ridiculous.     I  made  a  firm  resolution  to 
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act  differently  sbould  another  invitation  arise, 
and  passed  a  tranquil  night  in  consequence 
of  this  laudable  determination. 

*'  I  woke  next  morning  calm,  and  almost 
happy.  It  was  a  fine  mild  November  day, 
and  I  walked  out  soon  after  my  breakfast  to 
read  in  my  favourite  wood.  I  was  quite  en- 
grossed by  my  author,  when  I  felt  myself 
touched  on  the  shoulder; — it  was  Charles 
Villars! 

"  *  Well,  my  good  philosophical  friend,'  said 
he,  *  here  you  are ;  always  studying.  I  come 
to  tell  you  there  is  a  conspiracy  on  foot  against 
your  misanthropy;  for  you  do  not  suppose  we 
believe  a  word  of  your  indisposition.* 

*'  I  began  to  stammer  out  some  excuses. 

*'  *  You  are  afraid  of  us,*  continued  he,  *  and 
fancy  us  stiff,  ceremonious  people ;  but  you  are 
egregiously  mistaken  if  you  think  so,  and  as  a 
proof  of  it,  I  am  now  come  here  to-day  to  say 
positively  that  you  are  expected  at  dinner  at 
Staines  Park.' 
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'«  «  How  V  I  exclaimed—*  to-day  ! ' 

*'  <  Most  decidedly,  and  to  give  you  notice 
that  no  excuse  will  be  taken  ;  that  you  will  be 
waited  for,  and  if  you  do  not  arrive  nobody 
will  dine ;  so  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  cruel 
as  to  make  them  all  fast.' 

*'  *  Certainly  not/  I  replied,  and  making  an 
effort,  *  I  will  go,'  said  I,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  '  That's  right,'  answered  he.  '  What  book 
have  you  got  hold  of  there  ;  something  amus- 
ing? What,  Greek!'  and  he  made  a  face. 

*« «  Well,  good  morning,  I  must  hurry  on,  for 
I  am  engaged  to  a  cock-fight  at  some  dis- 
tance.' 

"  '  How,'  said  I,  'shall  you  not  accompany 
me  to  your  father's  house,  and  introduce  me 
to  your  family.' 

"  '  I  wish  I  could,  my  good  fellow ;  but  it  is 
quite  impossible.  Why  did  you  not  come  yes- 
terday, when  I  was  at  home  ?  I  have  a  large 
stake  pending ;  but  I  shall  be  back  in  the  even- 
ing as  early  as  I  can  manage.' 
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"All  my  courage  faded  away  at  the  dreadful 
idea  of  going  without  him.  He  took  his  leave 
without  more  ceremony,  and  left  me  in  an  utter 
state  of  consternation  at  the  promise  I  had  been 
led  to  make. 

"  I  was  roused  by  the  recollection  that  it  was 
necessary  I  should  prepare  for  my  expedition, 
and  not  put  off  dressing  till  too  late  a  period. 
I  jumped  up  and  ran  home  with  speed,  to  the 
astonishment  of  my  two  servants,  who  were  in 
the  hall,  and  thought  I  must  have  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  as  it  was  so  unusual  to  see  me  so 
frisky.  I  flew  up  stairs,  and  examined  my 
wardrobe;  chose  what  I  thought  would  be 
most  suitable,  viz.  grey  pantaloons,  a  dark 
green  coat  and  embroidered  waistcoat;  and 
when  dressed  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
myself.  I  ordered  my  black  to  saddle  the 
horse,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  his  absence 
to  practise  at  the  glass  the  bow  my  dancing 
master  had  taught  me,  which  I  w^asglad  to  find 
I  had  not  forgotten,  and  I  hoped  I  should  have 
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presence  of  mind  enough  to  make  it  properly. 
I  had  tried  it  for  the  seventh  time  when  I  was 
informed  that  my  steed  was  ready.  It  was  four 
o'clock,  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  I  had  six 
miles  to  go,  and  was  not  horseman  enough  to 
ride  harder  than  an  easy  trot.  I  summoned 
all  my  courage  and  departed. 

"  During  the  first  hour  I  was  too  much  occu- 
pied by  my  equitation  to  think  of  any  thing 
else;  but  as  I  got  used  to  my  horse,  and 
reflected  whither  I  was  bound,  my  uneasiness 
came  back  every  now  and  then  with  great  force; 
in  a  short  time,  however,  I  was  compelled  to 
attend  to  my  own  safety;  following  the  injunc- 
tions of  my  dancing-master,  my  toes  were 
turned  out,  and  my  heels  ornamented  by  spurs, 
were  very  troublesome  to  my  courser,  who 
although  naturally  a  pacific  animal,  could  not 
bear  the  constant  teazing  at  his  sides.  He 
grew  impatient  and  frisky  ;  at  a  turn  of  the 
road  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
appeared    the     mansion   of   Mr.  Villars,    and 
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just  then  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell  which 
I  thought  was  for  dinner;  horror-struck  at  the 
idea  of  keeping  them  all  waiting,  I  lost  all  fears 
of  offending  my  horse,  and  applied  both  spurs 
and  whip  in  so  courageous  a  manner,  that  he 
galloped  on  in  the  most  furious  style.  I  first 
lost  one  stirrup,  then  the  other,  let  go  the 
bridle,  and  caught  hold  of  the  saddle.  I  pre- 
served my  equilibrium,  but  could  distinguish 
nothing  around  me  ;  the  trees  flew  along  like 
mad  things,  and  Mr.  Villars's  house  seemed 
to  come  towards  me  with  an  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Never  was  Johnny  Gilpin's  career 
so  completely  exemplified,  except  with  regard 
to  the  hat  which  remained  on  my  head. 

"  At  last  my  horse  stopped  suddenly,  and  I 
threw  myself  off  and  fell  upon  my  hands. 
I  luckily  was  enabled  to  rise  amidst  the  excla- 
mations of  Mrs.  Villars  and  her  daughters, 
who  saw  me  from  their  windows,  and  on 
lifting  my  eyes  beheld  Mr.  Villars  standing 
before  me. 
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**  I  felt  the  sort  of  nervous  courage  which  a 
condemned  person  summons  up  at  sight  of  the 
executioner,  and  when  we  had  exchanged  civi- 
lities he  made  me  pass  before  him  into  the 
house.  I  determined  to  be  as  audacious  as  I 
could,  and  walked  on  rapidly  till  we  came  to 
the  library  where  Mrs.  Villars  was  standing 
waiting  to  receive  me,  and  Lucy  was  by  her 
side;  when  arrived  at  what  seemed  a  proper 
distance,  I  placed  my  feet  at  the  third  position, 
and  drawing  the  right  foot  behind  for  my  bow, 
jammed  my  heel  forcibly  on  the  gouty  toe  of 
poor  Mr.  Villars,  who  was  close  behind  me, 
and  who  could  not  restrain  a  dreadful  groan. 
I  quickly  turned  round  to  make  my  excuses, 
but  he  assured  me  in  a  calm,  dignified  manner, 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  1  admired 
his  stoicism. 

"  We  sat  down  ;  Mr.  Villars's  agreeable  man- 
ners, the  sight  of  Lucy's  beautiful  countenance, 
and  her  father's  good  humour,  afforded  me 
some  composure,  and  I  ventured  to  say  a  few 
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words ;  the  library  we  were  in  was  fall  of 
splendidly  bound  books ;  and  I  judged,  there- 
fore, that  my  host  must  be  a  man  of  learning. 
I  expressed  some  literary  opinions,  with  which 
he  agreed  perfectly,  and  I  mentioned  the  mag- 
nificent set  of  classics  just  published.  As  I  was 
speaking,  I  observed  on  one  of  the  shelves  near 
where  we  were  sitting,  a  finely  bound  edition 
of  Xenophon,  in  sixteen  volumes;  as  I  knew 
of  none  that  contained  more  than  two,  my 
curiosity  was  strangely  excited,  and  forgetting 
my  natural  timidity,  I  jumped  up  to  examine 
what  the  remaining  fourteen  could  be  com- 
posed of.  Mr.  Villars,  understanding  my  sur- 
prise, rose  to  explain  to  me  that  the  books 
were  false  ones  nailed  to  the  shelf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  symmetry.  I  fancied  he  was  about  to 
offer  me  one,  and  in  order  to  save  him  the 
trouble,  I  caught  hold  of  Volume  8,  and  pulled 
so  hard  that  I  pulled  out  the  shelf  itself,  which 
falling  upon  a  table  beneath  it,  pitched  on  a 
china  inkstand,  and  threw  it  with  its  contents 
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over  a  beautiful  turkey  carpet.  I  verily  shrieked 
with  horror,  and  although  Mrs.  Villars  ?aid  it 
did  not  signify,  and  Mr.  Villars  rang  the  bell 
for  the  accident  to  be  remedied,  I  threw  my- 
self on  the  floor,  and  with  my  fine  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief  wiped  up  the  ink ;  after 
which  operation  I  put  my  handkerchief  again 
into  my  pocket,  and  having  no  force  to  regain 
my  seat,  let  myself  fall  on  one  close  by — a 
groan  came  from  under  me.  I  had  crushed 
some  living  animal  who  had  possession  of  the 
chair,  and  at  that  instant  the  younger  daughter 
entered  the  room,  inquiring  of  her  sister  if  she 
had  seen  Muphti. 

"  *  He  is  under  Mr.  Blunder,'  said  the 
laughing  Lucy. 

"  I  jumped  up,  and  the  cat  escaped,  and  was 
caught  up  by  its  mistress  with  many  '  poor 
things,'  and  'poor  Muphtis.' 

*'  Dinner  was  announced,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  offer  my  arm  to  Mrs.  Villars.  I  sat  between 
her  and    Lucy ;  opposite  were  Diana  and    her 
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father.  I  had  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  ad- 
dress Lucy,  and  her  mention  of  me  to  her  sister 
about  the  cat  had  disconcerted  me.  I  was  just 
going  to  say  a  few  words  to  her,  when  a  new 
accident  brought  me  into  distress.  I  had  placed, 
at  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  plate  of  soup  just 
sent  me.  Miss  Di  opposite,  who  was  a  pert 
thing  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  paid  me  a 
compliment  on  the  beauty  of  my  waistcoat;  and 
I  made  her  a  bow  in  answer,  in  doing  which  1 
leant  forward  upon  the  plate,  which  tumbled 
over  into  my  lap,  and  I  was  deluged  with  soup  so 
hot  that  nobody  yet  had  been  able  to  taste  it. 
I  could  not  help  shrieking  with  the  pain,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  help  of  my  napkin,  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Villars  and  Miss  Lucy,  who  both 
gave  me  theirs  for  my  assistance,  I  felt  as  if  in  a 
furnace;  but  recollecting  the  stoicism  of  Mr. 
Villars,  when  I  trod  on  his  gouty  toe,  I  sup- 
pressed my  groans,  and  bore  my  misfortunes 
courageously,  though  I  saw  smiles  on  the  faces 
of  all. 
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**  I  cannot  recapitulate  all  my  mistakes  ; 
Lord  Chesterfield's  awkward  man  was  nothing 
compared  to  me.  At  the  first  course,  the  salt 
was  thrown  over  the  table,  the  butter-boat  upset, 
and  a  chicken  which  Diana  desired  me  to 
carve,  I  believe  out  of  mischief,  which  I  never 
could  manage  to  find  the  joints  of;  at  the  se- 
cond course  there  was  a  plum-pudding,  with 
brandy  or  rum  lighted.  Mrs.  Villars  sent  me 
a  piece  still  burning,  when  Diana,  who  was 
determined  to  teaze  me,  as  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  taste  it,  requested  I  would  send  her 
some  blancmange  J  which  was  before  me  :  in  my 
eagerness  to  obey  her,  I  popped  the  lighted 
morsel  into  my  mouth.  I  might  as  well  have 
swallowed  Portia's  burning  coals,  for  no  words 
can  express  my  agony:  my  eyes  started  from 
tlieir  sockets,  and  I  made  a  sort  of  nasal  roar- 
ing which  could  not  be  suppressed.  In  vain 
could  I  avoid  returning  to  my  plate  the  cause  of 
this  suffering ;  they  all  seemed  really  sorry  for 
my  misfortune,  for  my  mouth  was  burnt :  one 
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person  proposed  sweet  oil,  one  some  cold 
water,  and  another  (Miss  Diana)  recommended 
white  wine ;  all  joined  in  her  opinion,  and  a 
servant  brought  me  a  glass.  I  put  the  liquor 
to  my  mouth,  but  it  was  like  vitriol  on  my 
burns,  whether  done  on  purpose  or  not,  the 
butler  had  given  brandy  instead  of  wine;  I 
had  filled  my  mouth  with  it,  and  was  in  such 
agony,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  be- 
stowing it  on  my  plate,  as  well  as  the  pudding. 
Repressed  laughter  was  buzzing  round  me,  yet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Villars,  and  their  eldest  daugh- 
ter, contained  themselves  politely,  and  all  might 
have  gone  on  in  quiet ;  but  I  was  in  such  a 
state  of  distress  and  shame,  that  my  face  was 
in  complete  perspiration,  to  remedy  which  I 
drew  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket,  and 
without  seeing  that  it  was  still  wet  with  the 
ink,  caused  by  the  Xenophon  edition,  I  used 
it  to  wipe  my  face,  which  was  instantly  be- 
smeared with  black  in  all  directions. 

"  No  politeness  could  stand  this  :  Mrs.  Villars 
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herself  fell  back  in  her  chair  in  a  fit  of  irre- 
pressible laughter;  Mr.  Villars  was  in  con- 
vulsions on  the  table,  and  the  young  ladies 
were  suffocating.  I  glanced  at  a  looking- 
glass,  which  shewed  me  as  I  was;  I  felt  that 
I  was  done  for,  and  jumping  up  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, ran  out  of  the  hall  door,  and  without 
seeking  for  my  horse,  was  off  full  speed  like  a 
frightened  deer,  and  in  course  of  time  arrived 
out  of  breath,  and  without  any  remaining 
strength,  at  the  aoor  of  my  own  mansion. 

"  I  was  ill  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  time 
Charles  Villars  called  :  but  I  had  given  orders 
that  nobody  should  be  admitted.  When  I  was 
recovered,  I  settled  all  my  affairs  properly,  and 
quitted  England  on  my  travels,  without  saying 
adieu  to  my  neighbours ;  but  taking  with  me 
the  piece  of  Lucy's  green  veil,  which  I  shall 
keep  all  my  life. 

"  Paris  is  the  place  for  acquiring  ease  ;  one  is 
there  sans  gene,  and  with  money  one  need  fear 
no   ridicule.     I  soon  met  with  parasites  and 
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pretended  friends,  who  were  ready  to  assist  me 
in  getting  rid  of  it.  I  also  met  with  one  kind 
friend   whom    I   consider  in  a   very  different 

light." 

Ernest,  to  whom  this  was  addressed  in  a 
bashful  manner,  shook  hands  cordially  with 
his  companion  ere  they  parted  for  the  night, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  amusing  narrative. 

Next  day  came  Frederic  Darmer,  who  had 
been  on  an  excursion  with  a  party  at  Wildbad, 
and  was  just  returned.  It  was  he  to  whom  the 
letter  had  been  written,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  separation  between  Matilda  and  her 
husband.  Two  years  had  passed  since  Ernest 
last  saw  him ;  but  they  had  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence, and  met  again  with  mutual  pleasure. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  latter,  "  who  is  here  of 
my  acquaintance  or  yours,  and  give  me  some 
idea  of  the  society  before  I  launch  into  it." 

"  There  are  people  of  all  nations  here,"  he 
replied,  "  and  of  all  characters  of  course.  You 
will  judge  of  them  better'than  from  my  descrip- 
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tion,  by  going  yourself  to  the  rooms ;  princes  and 
plebeians  are  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  despe- 
rate gamesters  are  more  numerous  than  all. 
Society,  which  from  the  local  advantages  here, 
might  be  peculiarly  agreeable,  is  destroyed  by 
a  dreadful  propensity  to  play  which  pervades 
all  ranks,  sad  results  of  which  are  frequently 
the  consequence.  Only  yesterday  a  suicide 
was  committed  by  one  who  had  been  bereft  of 
his  all. 

"  The  pleasantest  place  of  meeting  here,  in 
my  opinion  is,  at  the  hotel  of  the  Polish  Prin- 
cess ISTeriska,  whom  you  knew  at  Naples. 
She  is  a  most  agreeable  person,  and  receives 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  sometimes  oftener. 
Her  reunions  are  delightfully  pleasant,  with- 
out any  form  or  ceremony.  Her  circle  is  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  persons  here  ; 
talents  and  good  manners  are  a  sure  introduc- 
tion, but  no  gambling  is  allowed.  Music  and 
conversation  are  its  substitutes.     Sometimes  a 
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personified  charade  or  tableau  affords  variety  ; 
whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted 
there,  must  ever  prefer  it  to  the  public  rooms/* 

*'  You  tell  me  nothing  of  the  beauties,"  said 
Ernest  smiling :  "  I  suppose  there  are  some 
here." 

"  You  will  see  very  little  worth  admiring  in 
that  way,"  replied  his  friend — **  at  least  / 
know  but  of  one,  who  is,  indeed,  superior  to 
anything  in  the  world  ;  but  she  seldom  appears 
in  public.  She  is  a  gem  too  perfect  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  all." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  she  is  only  to  be  seen  at 
the  reunions  of  the  Princess  Neriska ;  since 
you  are  in  such  admiration  of  them — is  it  so?" 

"  It  is  there,  indeed,  that  I  have  met  her, 
for  she  is  her  intimate  friend.  No  words  can 
express  the  charm  of  her  conversation  and  her 
beauty,  which  is  literally  unique." 

He  said  this  with  such  energy,  that  his  friend 
was  startled. 

"  So  I  conclude  you  are  in  love,'*  said  Ernest. 
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"  If  I  am  so,''  he  replied  with  a  deep 
sigh,  *'  it  is  without  hope." 

"  She  must  be  something  rare  to  have  cap- 
tivated a  heart  so  insensible  as  I  have  always 
thought  yours  to  be." 

"  You  would  say  so  if  you  saw  her." 

"  And  has  she  no  name  ?" 

"  Her  name  is  Madame  de  Luckner ;  she 
is  already  a  widow,  although  extremely  young, 
and  resides  with  her  mother-in-law  in  this  very 
hotel." 

*'Here!''  cried  Ernest,  whose  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  by  his  friend's  description. 
"  Then  you  must  take  me  to  visit  her." 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  so,  but  it  is  impossible. 
I  have  been  refused  admittance  myself.  She 
receives  no  gentlemen,  and  lives  in  a  very  re- 
tired manner ;  yet  the  world  raves  of  her  beauty, 
and  those  who  know  her  intimately  speak  in 
raptures  of  her  accomplishments  and   virtues." 

Glad  to  find  an  eager  listener,  Frederic's 
encomiums  on  his  admired  fair  one  were  inex- 
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haustible.  He  informed  Ernest,  that  charmed 
with  her  beauty  he  had  paid  her  much  atten- 
tion soon  after  he  was  presented  to  her,  and  he 
fancied  at  first  that  his  conversation  was  more 
agreeable  to  her  than  that  of  others ;  for  she 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  questioning  him 
concerning  his  travels,  and  expressed  interest 
when  he  entered  into  particulars  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have  often  spoken  to  her  of  you,"  said 
he,  *'  and  of  our  friendship,  and  obtained  her 
approbation  for  the  sincerity  of  my  regard  for 
my  absent  friend." 

'*  You  have  mentioned  me  to  her,"  inter- 
rupted Wartenberg ;  *'  she  knows  me  then  by 
name." 

"  Yes,  as  my  friend — indeed  I  often  mingled 
you  in  my  discourse;  we  became  better  ac- 
quainted, and  the  interest  she  apparently  took 
in  conversing  with  me,  emboldened  me  at  last 
to  express  my  admiration  in  strong  terms,  and 
even — yes,  it  is  indeed  true — I  offered  her  my 
hand  ;  by  that  foolish  step  I  lost  her  friendship. 
She  seemed  much  surprised,  and  gave   me  a 
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polite  denial,  but  spoke  to  me  uo  more.  My 
conversation  and  presence  were  invariably 
avoided,  and  I  am  to  her  now  as  if  we  had 
never  been  acquainted." 

"  Is  she  then  a  coquette,"  said  Ernest,  "  to 
have  drawn  you  on  and  then  discarded  you  ?" 

"  Contaminate  not  that  lovely  object  by  such 
a  vile  suspicion.  She  has  a  mind  incapable  of 
art,*  probably  my  society  was  not  disagreeable 
to  her,  until  I  alarmed  her  by  a  declaration  of 
unwelcome  love — her  heart  is  still  devoted  to 
the  husband  she  has  lost,  and  his  death  still 
causes  in  her  a  melancholy  which  seems  to 
add  to  her  charms — that  Madonna-like  coun- 
tenance, and  those  heavenly  eyes,  fringed  with 
deep  eyelashes,  give  an  idea  of  beautiful  sor- 
row ;  this  sentiment  causes  her  to  prefer  re- 
tirement in  general  to  society,  and  her  friend 
Princess  Neriska  has  some  difficulty  in  enticing 
her  into  the  world.  She  passes  her  time  in 
doing  good,  and  is  often  a  visitor  at  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  whom  she  clothes  with  her  work." 
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*'  You  seem  to  know  all  her  history,"  said 
Ernest ;  "  your  description  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite my  curiosity,  and  I  long  with  eager  expec- 
tation to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  highly  vaunted 
creature,  who  seems  so  unwilling  to  shew  her- 
self. As  you  have  been  presented  to  her,  you 
may  at  all  events  make  the  attempt  to  give  me 
a  chance  of  seeing  her.  Send  in  your  compli- 
ments, and  ask  permission  to  present  your  friend 
Baron  Ernest  de  Wartenberg." 

'*  Do  you  then  think  your  reputation  as  a 
lady-killer  has  reached  her  ears?  and  that 
your  handsome  form  will  procure  you  admit- 
tance sooner  than  other  men  ?  Subdue  such 
vanity." 

*'  Nay,"  said  Ernest  laughing,  "  though  she 
objects  to  you  Frederic  personally,  for  the  rea- 
sons you  have  made  known  to  me,  she  cannot 
do  so  to  me,  for  she  never  saw  me,  so  I  never 
could  have  offended  her." 

Frederic  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  do 
as  requested,  and  to  his  great  surprise  an  an- 
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swer  came  according  to  their  wishes.  Fortune 
seemed  to  favour  Ernest's  hopes  when  he  was 
informed  the  ladies  would  receive  him.  He 
and  his  friend  followed  the  servant,  who,  on 
hearing  their  names,  threw  open  the  folding 
doors;  they  entered  into  a  pleasant  apartment, 
filled  with  symptoms  of  occupation,  in  works, 
books,  musical  instruments,  and  drawings  ;  but 
Ernest's  eyes  sought  in  vain  for  its  beautiful 
inhabitant.  She  was  not  there,  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  vexation  and  the 
disappointment,  whilst  he  made  a  reply  to  the 
friendly  address  of  a  respectable-looking  lady, 
who  introduced  herself  to  him  as  the  elder 
Madame  de  Luckner.  She  was  as  sensible  and 
easy  in  her  conversation  as  she  was  cordial  in 
her  manner;  but  Wartenberg's  disappointed 
hopes  prevented  his  enjoying  her  agreeable 
conversation.  He  scarcely  heard  her;  his  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  the  door  which  he  fancied 
he  heard  move,  and  he  felt  his  colour  change 
when  a  dead  silence  proved  to  him  his  mistake. 
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Darmer  mentioned  his  friend's  anxious  desire 
of  being  presented  to  both  ladies. 

«'  My  daughter-in-law,"  said  the  old  lady, 
after  a  little  time,  "  regrets  that  she  cannot 
share  with  me  the  pleasure  of  your  visit,  gentle- 
men, as  she  is  dressing  to  join  a  party  which 
has  been  arranged  by  some  friends." 

They  took  leave,  and  Ernest  returned  to  his 
own  apartment,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
before  he  heard  a  carriage  drive  up  to  the 
door;  involuntarily  he  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  beheld  a  slight  elegant  figure,  full 
dressed,  get  into  the  vehicle,  which  instantly 
rolled  away. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when,  discontented  and  ennuie,  he  walked  out; 
mechanically  he  took  the  road  through  which 
Madame  de  Luckner  had  driven,  and  strolled 
listlessly  along  till  he  met  several  people  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  proposed  his  accompanying 
them  to  the  public  walks,  where  the  assembled 
world  of  beauty  and   fashion  was  then  prome- 
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nading.  He  thought  of  his  unknown,  who 
possibly  might  be  among  the  throng,  and  im- 
mediately consented  ;  but  he  had  no  reason  to 
boast  of  success  in  his  search  for  her,  for, 
although  the  evening  was  beautifully  fine,  and 
the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  parading  in  a 
crowd  of  well-dressed  people,  she,  whose  dress 
he  had  closely  inspected  and  impressed  upon 
his  memory,  and  whose  perfect  form  could  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  any  other  woman, 
was  not  to  be  found  among  the  ladies. 

His  anxious  desire  to  know  her  increased 
with  every  fresh  disappointment;  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  his  imagination  was  worked  upon  by 
each  increasing  difficulty.  Provoked  and  out 
of  humour,  he  turned  away  from  the  throng  of 
company,  all  uninteresting  to  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  went  into  the  theatre  just  as  the  last 
act  was  beginning. 

**  Good  evening,  Wartenberg,*'  whispered  a 
voice  close  behind  him. 

On  turning  round  he  saw  and  returned  the 
k2 
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salute  of  Sir  Flummery  Palaver,  an  English- 
man, whom  he  had  long  known,  for  nobody 
ever  frequented  any  public  place  throughout 
Europe  without  meeting  him  and  his  family. 
Their  ubiquity  was  something  magical.  He 
was  that  evening,  as  usual,  in  a  very  talkative 
humour,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  what  was  going  on  on  the 
stage,  which,  indeed,  happened  to  be  not  much 
worth  listening  to,  and  his  victim  luckily  had 
at  that  moment  no  great  inclination  towards 
attending  to  it. 

As  Sir  Flummery  inspected  the  boxes,  he 
named  their  occupiers  to  Ernest's  weary  ears. 
They  were  all  strangers  of  whom  he  had  never 
heard  before.  Here  was  one  supposed  to  be 
worth  a  million ;  scandalous  rumours  were 
whispered  of  another.  There  sat  an  ancient 
lady  of  the  court  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  acquainted.     There  the  famous  Countess 

d'H ,  who  had  run  away  from  her  husband, 

and  carried  off  her  youngest  son,  for  the  reco- 
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very  of  whom  a  lawsuit  was  about  to  be  insti- 
tuted. There  sat  Mrs.  Pryall,  whose  object 
was  to  find  out  every  body's  concerns,  and  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  all  her  acquaintances. 

At  last  he  suddenly  arrested  his  companion's 
attention  by  these cabalistical  words: — 

"  Look  there!  If  you  want  to  see  something 
more  beautiful  than  is  often  beheld  ;  there  is 
the  lovely  Madame  de  Luckner  sitting  next  to 
the  Polish  Princess.  I  was  last  night  intro- 
duced to  her  at  a  tea  party,  and  upon  my  soul 
I  thought  her  the  most  agreeable  woman  I  ever 
met  with.  Apropos,  you  are  living  at  the  same 
hotel  as  she  is — are  you  not?  You  must  try 
to  make  acquaintance  with  her.  I  cannot  pre- 
sent you,  for  it  was  the  greatest  favour  in  the 
world  my  being  so  myself.  She  is  a  widow, 
young,  handsome,  and  rich;  if  you  are  on  your 
preferment,  you  cannot  find  better.  You  are 
a  fine,  tall,  handsome  man;  I  dare  say  always 
lucky  with  the  fair  sex.  This  beauty  though 
is  very  retired  and  proud,  and  she  keeps  herself 
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at  a  great  distance  from  every  body  ;  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  could  not  make  herself  of  more  con- 
sequence." 

Ernest  scarcely  listened  to  this  address;  his 
whole  soul  was  in  his  eyes.  Although  he 
could  but  imperfectly  behold  her  face,  yet  he 
saw  sufficiently  to  confirm  all  that  Frederic  had 
said  of  her  beauty.  There  was  an  inexpressible 
charm  spread  over  her  form.  The  dazzling 
whiteness  of  her  skin;  her  blooming  cheeks  ; 
her  large  soul-beaming  eyes ;  rich  dark  curls, 
falling  on  her  swan-like  neck,  from  an  open 
marble  brow,  all  formed  an  object  of  admira- 
tion for  his  eager  gaze.  Her  elegant  yet  sim- 
ple dress;  her  gracefully  formed  hand — in 
short,  her  whole  appearance  seemed  to  him  in 
the  magic  half  light  of  the  box,  like  a  saint's 
image  in  a  shrine  consecrated  with  splendour 
and  illumination. 

She  smiled  at  something  on  the  stage,  and 
shewed  beautiful  white  teeth  within  lips  of 
roses. 
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Quite  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
beauty,  he  wished  his  loquacious  neighbour 
far  away  ;  for  he  still  continued,  though  with- 
out effect,  endeavouring  to  guide  his  eyes  to  a 
new  object. 

Suddenly  Madame  de  Luckner  rose  and  left 
the  box  with  the  Princess  Neriska.  Without 
thinking  of  anything  but  his  newly  awakened 
passion,  Wartenberg  hurried  into  the  passage, 
and  followed  them  to  the  entrance  door,  where 
he  found  the  Princess  inquiring  for  her  car- 
riage. She  recognized  him  immediately,  and, 
delighted  with  the  opportunity,  he  politely 
offered  his  services  in  finding  it,  which  she 
accepted. 

*'  1  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,'*  said  she,  "but 
I  really  shall  feel  obliged  to  you  to  look  for  my 
carriage ;  it  must  be  waiting  at  some  distance, 
but  as  we  are  leaving  the  house  before  the  per- 
formance is  ended,  on  account  of  my  friend 
being  indisposed,  my  servants  are  not  yet  in 
attendance," 
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Ernest  was  not  long  in  executing  his  com- 
mission, and  the  Princess  thanking  him  offered 
to  set  him  home,  if  he  was  not  going  to  the 
gambling  table. 

*'  I  never  play,"  said  he,  enchanted  with 
his  good  fortune,  as  he  availed  himself  of  her 
invitation  to  accompany  them.  It  was  with 
an  inexpressible  sensation  of  pleasure  that  he 
took  the  hand  of  Madame  de  Luckner  to  assist 
her  into  the  carriage. 

She  whispered  some  thing  to  her  friend's 
ear. 

**  If  it  will  not  be  troublesome  to  you,"  said 
the  Princess  to  him,  "  you  shall  accompany 
me  first  as  far  as  my  house;  my  friend  is  afraid 
of  alarming  her  mother  by  returning  early  and 
unwell,  and,  therefore,  will  go  home  with  me, 
after  which  my  carriage  will  be  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

Ernest  made  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment ;  indeed  he  could  have  wished  the  way 
had  been  a  mile  further.      She  was  opposite  to 
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him ;     lie    heard   her   soft    voice    in    reply    to 
his  inquiries  after   her   health,  and   he  felt  in 
heaven  !     Now  and  then  the  light  of  a  lamp 
fell    on    the  admired    form  which   had  taken 
possession  of   his   imagination,    and,    without 
intending   it,  the  ardour  of   his    mind    passed 
beyond  his  lips;  he  praised  his  good  fortune 
in    being    allowed    to    live    under    the   same 
roof  with  her,   and  begged    for  the  felicity ^of 
taking   advantage  of    it  by  seeing  her  some- 
times.    She   made  no    reply,  and  encouraged 
by  her  silence,  he   ventured,   as   the    carriage 
stopped,  to  press   her   hand   to  his  lips.     She 
gently  withdrew  it,  still   without  speaking,  but 
testified    no   anger.     He   descended    from  the 
carriage  to  hand  the  ladies  out,  and  whilst  the 
Princess  took  leave  of  him  with  a  string  of  com- 
pliments, Madame  de  Luckner  slightly  wished 
him  good  night  as  she  went  into  the  house.  The 
Princess  then  ordered    her  coachman   to  drive 
to  Ernest's  hotel,   and   it  seemed    to    him   as 
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if  the  brightest   hour    of   his    existence    had 
flown. 

The  Princess  had  invited  him  to  dinner  on 
the  following  day,  and  he  hoped  he  should 
there  meet  the  object  of  his  admiration.  Was 
he  then,  indeed,  captivated  at  first  sight,  as  it 
were,  after  three  years  of  indifference  and  insen- 
sibility? For  the  slight  impressions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  beauty  since  his  first  passion  for 
Elise  had  been  but  transient. 

He  watched  the  return  home  of  Madame  de 
Luckner,  and  beheld  her  alight  from  the  car- 
riage ;  soon  after  which  she  opened  her  window, 
which  was  just  under  his,  and  he  could  see  her 
long  unconfined  tresses  hanging  over  her  white 
dress  as  she  leant  out.  She  drew  back,  but  the 
window  remained  open;  now  the  soft  tones  of 
a  harp  resounded  through  the  stillness  of  night, 
and  Ernest's  heart  was  touched  by  a  plaintive 
slow  movement.  Shortly  after  the  strings 
were  more  powerfully  struck,  and  the  chords 
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softly  died  away;  a  clear  rich  voice,  mingled 
with  the  music.  The  melody  was  simple,  but 
the  execution,  full  of  pathos  and  expression, 
equalled  all  Ernest  had  ever  heard.  The  magic 
influence  of  the  sweet  sounds  thrilled  through 
his  soul,  and  led  him  into  flowery  dreams  of 
future  happiness— yes,  the  fair  vision  of  that 
night  seemed  to  realise  every  hope  he  had  been 
fostering  in  his  mind. 

The  music  had  long  ceased,  and  the  light 
disappeared  ere  Ernest  left  his  window.  Morn- 
ing quite  superseded  darkness  before  he  thought 
of  repose.  Wrapt  in  recollections  of  the  past 
enjoyment,  he  beheld  the  clouds  of  night  pass- 
ing away,  and  giving  place  to  the  first  faint 
gleam  of  day. 

Thus,  he  thought,  had  his  early  life  been 
darkly  shadowed  till  the  sun  of  love  now  rose 
to  enlighten  it  with  joy.  Now  for  the  first 
time  did  it  seem  to  him  worth  the  trouble  of 
living  to  exist  for  her.  The  few  words  she  had 
spoken  during  those  blissful  moments  when  he 
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had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  being  near  her  ; 
the  image  he  retained  of  her  beauty ;  the  timid 
reserve  with  which  she  had  kept  back  from  his 
advances,  in  which  she  was  different  from  most 
of  the  women  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of 
his  career, — all  united  to  justify  his  present  in- 
clination ;  even  the  rapid  growth  of  his  passion, 
instead  of  causing  him  mistrust,  seemed  the 
work  of  a  secret  sympathy.  What  will  a  man 
not  fancy  when  he  is  in  love  ! 

To  see  Madame  de  Luckner  often,  to  be- 
come worthy  of  her,  and  to  call  her  his,  was 
now  his  sole  solicitude.  Till  this  moment  he 
had  never  felt  the  want  of  being  free,  and  he 
had  contented  himself  with  having  offered  to 
Matilda  her  liberty,  without  taking  any  mea- 
sures for  the  divorce  ;  but  now  he  felt  he  could 
hardly  wait  till  the  morning  for  applying  to 
his  lawyer  in  order  to  secure  its  completion. 

He  awoke  at  a  late  hour  from  a  feverish 
slumber,  yet  too  soon  for  his  impatience;  for 
what  tedious  hours  must  intervene  before  he 
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dared  venture  his  inquiries  after  the  health  of 
his  fair  one;  and  when  he  did  so,  what  was 
his  disappointment  and  vexation,  when  he 
learnt  that  the  ladies  had  quitted  the  hotel, 
having  taken  their  departure  at  an  early  hour, 
and  not  to  return.  This  intelligence  came 
upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  place  grew 
too  confined — his  hotel  appeared  the  very  tem- 
ple of  melancholy,  and  the  intention  which  he 
fancied  he  perceived  in  their  absconding  so 
suddenly,  struck  his  rising  hopes  to  the  ground. 
Yet  he  could  not  resist  the  wish  which  prompted 
him  to  ascertain  their  new  abode.  He  did  so 
without  much  difficulty,  but  did  not  dare  avail 
himself  of  the  knowledge,  for  how  could  he 
presume  to  seek  her,  when  he  felt  an  internal 
persuasion  that  she  had  quitted  the  hotel  only 
to  avoid  him.  Should  he  then  disturb  her  in 
her  retreat  ?  No,  he  would  not  venture  to  do 
so,  at  least  not  until  he  had  been  to  the 
Princess  Neriska's  dinner,  where  he  still  in- 
dulged a  faint  hope  of  meeting  her. 
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He  was  received  by  his  hostess  with  great 
kindness;  every  thing  around  her  testified 
magnificence  and  taste,  and  the  party  was 
composed  of  a  select  circle  of  distinguished 
and  agreeable  guests.  One,  however,  was 
wanting,  whom  Ernest  would  have  preferred 
to  all  the  rest ;  he  ventured  to  ask  after  her ; 
and  the  Princess,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
said  that  Mesdames  de  Luckner  were  that  day 
occupied  in  establishing  themselves  in  their 
new  residence,  where  the  open  fresh  air  of  the 
country  was  chosen  by  them  as  more  condu- 
cive to  health  during  the  hot  weather.  "  But 
she  has  half  promised  me,"  she  added,  "  that 
she  will  accompany  me  this  evening  to  the  ball 
at  the  rooms." 

This  hope  conveyed  a  balm  to  Ernest's  mind. 
He  spoke  again  of  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion to  the  Princess,  who  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject with  the  warmth  of  friendship.  "  I  have 
known  her,"  said  she,  "  for  several  years, 
during  which  her  exemplary  conduct,  her  ex- 
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cellence  of  heart  and  sweetness  of  temper 
never  have  deviated,  and  make  me  often  think 
her  a  model  of  })erfection.  She  generally, 
though  so  young,  prefers  retirement  to  the 
world,  and  passes  her  life  in  charitable  actions, 
yet  her  cleverness  renders  her  a  fit  ornament 
for  society,  to  say  nothing  of  her  beauty." 

"  And   has   no  happy  man  yet  touched   her 
heart?" 

"  She  lost  in  her  husband  all  that  she  cared 
for  on  earth;  since  when  she  encourages  no  one, 
and  seldom  speaks  to  any  man,  the  object  now 
of  all  her  affections  is  her  child." 
"  Has  she  a  child  '^" 

"  The  loveliest  child  that  ever  was  seen,  yet 
not  like  her;  she  says  it  resembles  its  father, 
which  makes  her  love  it  the  more." 

Ernest  could  not  help  feeling  a  jealous  dis- 
like to  that  husband  whose  memory  was  so 
inexpressibly  dear  to  one  whom  he  already 
loved  with  ardour. 

He  joined  his  friends  Darmer  and  Blunder 
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at  the  promenade,  and  recollecting  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  the  Princess  of  the  possibility 
of  Madame  de  Luckner's  appearance  at  the 
rooms,  was  induced  to  accompany  them  thither ; 
he  was  doomed  to  be  again  disappointed.  .The 
Princess  came  with  a  large  assemblage  of 
fashionables,  but  Madame  de  Luckner  was 
not  among  the  number;  in  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  he  merely  learnt  that  she  had  sent 
an  excuse ;  his  annoyance  was  almost  visible, 
and  the  Princess  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

*'  Did  you  then  wish  so  much  to  see  my  young 
friend?"  said  she,  "and  has  she  so  suddenly 
made  an  impression  upon  you?" 

Ernest  passionately  expressed  his  feelings, 
for  he  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  decla- 
ration would  be  repeated  to  her  by  whom  he 
was  inspired.  He  confessed  to  the  Princess 
that  the  fascination  her  lovely  friend  had  invo- 
luntarily thrown  over  him  was  what  he  had 
never  felt  before. 

"  Enthusiast!*'  she  exclaimed  ;  "  yet  I   am 
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a  believer  in  love  at  first  sight ;  generally  speak- 
ing, every  other  is  cold.  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  sudden  passions  turning  out  con- 
stant and  firm,  and  continuing  through  life; 
but  as  to  yours,  I  am  afraid  the  want  of  reci- 
procity will  be  your  cure.  Adelaida  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  love." 

"  I  am  not  one  to  be  alarmed  at  encoun- 
tering such  difficulties,"  replied  he,  "  and  I 
will  not  despair." 

He  could  not  help  thinking  at  that  moment 
of  the  want  of  reluctance  which  had  shewn 
itself  in  her  allowing  him  to  press  her  hand  to 
his  lips  in  the  carriage  ;  a  circumstance  which 
evinced  no  dislike. 

His  friend  Blunder  came  up  to  him  in  great 
trepidation  with  the  almost  incredible  intelli- 
gence that  Charles  and  Lucy  Villars  were  in  the 
ball-room  ;  nay,  that  he  had  spoken  to  them 
both,  and  had  learnt  from  the  former  that  they 
were  come  hither  on  a  month's  leave  from 
Staines  Park  with  an  aunt  and  uncle.  Curiosity 
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led  Ernest  to  accompany  him  to  the  spot  where 
they  were,  and  Blunder,  less  awkwardly  than 
usual,  (for  the  sight  of  his  piquant  friend  had 
given  him  a  reinforcement  of  spirit  and  ani- 
mation) introduced  him  to  Charles  Villars,  a 
very  gentlemanly-looking  youth,  and  his  sister, 
a  pretty  good-humoured  fair  girl.  There  was 
nothing  daunting  in  her  aspect,  or  sufficiently 
discouraging  to  prevent  her  admirer  from  ask- 
ing her  to  dance,  which  at  last,  urged  by  a  few 
hints  from  his  friend,  he  took  courage  to  do, 
but  without  success;  he  had  hesitated  too  long, 
and  she  was  already  engaged.  The  quadrille 
was  about  to  begin,  and  her  partner  was  in 
search  of  a  vis-a-vis  ;  without  which  appendage 
they  could  not  stand  up.  Lucy,  who  doated 
upon  dancing,  expressed  her  regret  when  he 
informed  her  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful, 
and  really  looked  mortified.  Every  body  was 
placed  already  for  the  quadrille. 

*'  Can  you   not  ask  some   lady   to  be  your 
partner,"  said  Charles  to  Blunder,  "  and  stand 
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up  for  a  vis-a-vis,  opposite  my  sister?  If  not 
she  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  quadrille  alto- 
gether, and  die  of  vexation." 

Such  an  alternative  was  terrifying.  Blun- 
der went  round  the  room  in  search  of  a  partner. 
There  was  but  one  disengaged  lady  to  be  found. 
It  was  Mademoiselle  de  Blouze,  a  personage 
of  a  certain  age,  who  thought  it  very  disagree- 
able to  be  passed  over  by  all  the  gentlemen, 
while  she  remained  glued  to  her  seat;  the 
obligation  Miss  Villars  would  have  to  him  was 
too  great  a  stimulus  to  allow  of  any  hesitation, 
so  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  concocting  a  pro- 
found bow,  invited  her  to  stand  up.  She 
scarcely  gave  him  time  to  make  his  request, 
but  jumping  up,  seized  his  hand  so  strenuously, 
as  almost  to  make  him  cry  out.  Blunder  made 
a  retrograde  movement,  for  he  thought  the 
poor  lady  was  taken  with  a  nervous  attack, 
looked  at  her  with  alarm,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  decide  upon,  but  she  allowed  him  no 
time  for  reflecting ;  she  pulled  him  along  to 
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the  quadrille,  took  the  place  opposite  Lucy  and 
her  partner,  and  began  to  make  some  steps. 
Already  was  the  hieue  de  chat  and  chaine 
Anglaise  gone  through  before  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise.  Her  airy  and  violent  dancing 
made  a  sensation  in  the  room ;  a  confused 
murmur  got  round,  and  some  of  the  young 
men  gathered  round  to  gaze  on  the  quadrille. 

She  was  delighted,  and  redoubled  her  ardour 
and  vivacity.  She  sought  to  inspire  her  part- 
ner, who  did  not  at  all  partake  of  her  satisfac- 
tion ;  he  grew  as  red  as  fire,  bit  his  lips,  and 
would  have  given  all  he  possessed  for  the  qua- 
drille to  be  finished ;  however,  she  gave  him 
little  time  for  meditation :  she  seemed  to  him 
always  in  the  air,  and  was  continually  wanting 
to  dance  some  way  or  other,  in  spite  of  hi& 
endeavour   to    prevent    her,   by   saying, — **It 

is  notour  turn,  Madam — by  and  bye " 

But  she  was  in  for  it,  and  was  making  her- 
self amends  for  three  hours  waiting,  and  when 
by  chance  she  stood  still,  it  was  to  look  with 
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complacency  on  the  crowd  which  seemed  to 
admire  her  velocity;  and  as  she  wiped  her 
greasy  face,  then  the  colour  of  vermilion,  her 
looks  appeared  to  say  : — *'  Ah  !  you  did  not 
know  how  beautifully  I  dance — you  will  ask 
me  sooner  another  time !"  Poor  Timothy's 
torments  were  not  to  end,  though  he  looked 
forward  with  some  comfort  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  quadrille,  for  the  last  chass^  was 
scarcely  over,  when  a  wag  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  fun,  ran  up  to  the  orchestra,  and 
made  the  tune  of  the  Cotillon  be  struck  up 
without  a  moment's  delay,  just  as  Blunder 
made  his  parting  bow.  Orpheus's  flute  had 
not  more  effect  on  the  stern  heart  of  Pluto  and 
his  stony  territories,  than  this  inspiring  music 
on  Mademoiselle  de  Blouze. 

*'  Stop,  Sir,"  said  she,  "it  is  not  finished — 
do  you  not  hear  the  Cotillon  ?" 

He  pretended  not  to  hear  her,  and  was 
already  at  the   door   of  the   saloon  ,  but  she 
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flew  after  him,  seized  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
brought  him  back. 

"  It  is  the  Cotillon! — come,  quick,  and  let 
us  place  ourselves." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  he. 

"  Impossible  !  I  delight  in  this  dance/' 

'^  I  really  do  not  find  myself  very  well,*' 
said  the  unfortunate  victim,  "  and  besides,  I 
do  not  know  how  to  dance  it.*' 

"  You  shall  see  how  I  do  it." 

"  But  indeed  I  believe  I  am  engaged." — 
All  bis  attempts  to  get  away  were  in  vain,  she 
would  not  let  him  go,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
set.  He  fancied  continued  resistance  would 
only  make  his  position  more  ridiculous,  so  he 
gave  way  at  last,  and  took  his  place :  the 
crowd  moved  back  to  make  room  for  this 
couple,  which  attracted  every  eye. 

Words  cannot  express  Mademoiselle  de 
Blouze's  ardour  in  waltzing ;  the  colour  on  her 
face    and   neck    deepened,    and    perspiration 
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reigned  there  triumphant;  the  varieties  in  the 
dance  were  beneficial  to  Blunder,  whose  mo- 
ment of  relief  came  at  last,  when  she  changed 
her  partner,  to  his  great  joy,  and  on  returning 
to  her  place  he  was  no  longer  within  her 
reach  ;  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  room. 

But  the  indefatigable  female  was  determined 
not  to  be  without  a  partner.  She  attacked 
Lord  Daisy,  an  elderly  man,  who  was  one  of 
the  lookers-on,  and  made  her  steps  before  him  : 
he  drew  back,  but  in  vain  ;  she  forced  him  to 
take  a  turn  in  waltzing. 

"  I  am  no  dancer,"  said   he,  resisting. 

''Never  mind,"  cried  the  lady;  "I  must 
have  somebody." 

"  Indeed  I  never  waltzed  before  in  my  life; 
pray  stop — I  am  giddy — I  cannot  go  on — I 
shall  fall—" 

"  You  waltz  like  an  angel,"  said  she.  The 
poor  man  rolled  about  his  eyes,  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish anything — all   was  buz  around  him  ; 
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he  was  overcome  by  anger  and  fatigue;  he 
kept  his  head  as  far  as  he  could  from  his 
partner's  face,  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
instinct  of  his  olfactory  nerves,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  toupee,  with  pendant  ringlets,  be- 
came unglued  by  the  heat,  and  tumbled  off; 
his  head  remained  bare,  and  his  fury  at  this 
accident  gave  him  courage  to  get  rid  of  his 
partner ;  he  pushed  her  off  with  violence,  and 
she  fell  into  the  arms  of  Frederic  Darmer,  who 
deposited  her  on  a  sofa,  and  hastened  away, 
that  he  might  not  encounter  the  fate  of  his  two 
predecessors. 

A  different  kind  oi  fracas  had  that  evening 
disturbed  the  amenity  of  the  ball,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  company.  A  young 
Frenchman,  good-looking,  but  unknown,  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  partner  to  the  daughter  of 
an  inveterate  Carlist,  proud  of  his  rank,  his 
descent,  and  his  prejudices.  Of  his  valour  he 
had  no  occasion  to  be  proud,  for  it  did  not 
come   forward   in    the   moment  of  dansrer  in 
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tdefence  of  the  dynasty  which  he  now  lamented. 
Although  the  young  lady  was  as  ready  as  he 
could  wish  to  refuse  the  offer  with  disdain,  the 
Duke  thought  it  necessary  to  put  in  his  word 
of  scurrilous  reproof. 

'*  My  daughter,  sir,"  said  he,  "dances  with 
no  person  who  has  not  been  properly  presented 
to  her." 

The  other  was  in  no  way  daunted  by  his 
grandeur. 

"Sir,"  he  replied,  "I  conclude  you  are  a 
Frenchman,  as  I  see  the  decoration  of  July  at 
your  button-hole,  so  you  must  be  aware  that  it 
is  the  custom  at  Paris  to  ask  ladies  to  dance 
without  previous  introduction :  I  therefore 
expect  your  daughter  will  accept  me  as  a  part- 
ner, or  dance  with  no  one  else." 

High  words  ensued  ;  Vancien  regime  and  la 
jeune  France  were  obliged  to  be  forcibly  sepa- 
rated, the  former  highly  exasperated  that  his 
ordre  du  Saint  Esprit,  the  gift  of  a  legitimate 
monarch,  should  have  been  thus  misconstrued. 
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The  disappointed  Ernest  had  left  the  ball 
long  before  its  conclusion,  and  retired  early  to 
his  rest,  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  lovely  vision 
which  he  seemed  destined  to  see  no  more. 
The  next  morning  an  irresistible  impulse  made 
him  take  the  road  which  led  to  her  habitation 
for  his  ride.  He  passed  through  a  beautiful 
little  wood  which  skirted  her  dwelling,  and 
ventured  near  the  house,  the  white  walls  of 
which  he  had  seen  through  the  surrounding 
trees.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  gaze  upon  the  receptacle 
of  her  whom  he  passionately  admired,  then 
with  his  heart  opposing  his  resolution,  he 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  galloped  back  to 
the  city,  flying,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  weak- 
ness. 

Urged  by  his  present  predilection  for  soli- 
tude and  rural  scenery,  he  left  the  hotel  a  day 
or  two  after,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  small 
cottage  on  the  skirts  of  the  town  in  a  garden 
full  of  flowers.     It  was,  as  may  be  concluded, 
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at  no  o:reat  distance  from   the  rural  retreat  of 
Madame  de  Luckner. 

His  frequent  absences  caused  no  vexation 
or  inconvenience  to  his  two  associates.  Fre- 
deric, who  had  begun  to  forget  his  unrequited 
passion  for  the  fair  widow,  was  now  paying  his 
court  to  an  American  fortune,  whose  plain 
features  were  compensated  by  plenty  of  money  ; 
and  Timothy  Blunder  felt  no  longer  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  requiring  a  chaperon,  for 
he  was  thoroughly  eno-rossed  by  Charles  and 
Lucy  Villars,  and  scarcely  ever  from  their  side. 
He  made  parties  with  them  to  Eberstein,  to 
Gernach,  &c.  and  dined  every  day  at  the  same 
table  d'hote.  In  course  of  time  he  gained 
courage  to  make  Miss  Villars  understand  that 
he  was  not  insensible  to  her  charms ;  but  how 
he  ventured  to  broach  the  tender  subject  re- 
mains unknown  ;  though  we  conclude  it  mus^ 
have  been  through  some  more  exciting  influ- 
ence than  over  a  cup  of  tea,  which  was  a  certain 
butler's  excuse  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  his 
l2 
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master's  family  to  a  neighbouring  lady,  who? 
like  Mrs.  Pryall,  had  an  insatiable  thirst  after 
the  concerns  of  her  acquaintance.  It  is  a  mys- 
tery to  us  how  Timothy's  bash  fulness  ever 
should  have  been  sufficiently  subdued  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  make  Lucy  laugh  by  the 
account  he  gave  her  of  his  long  admiration  of 
her  from  th6  school-room  window ;  but  we 
doubt  his  having  gone  so  far  as  to  own  that  he 
was  the  ridiculous-looking  lanky  boy  whom 
she  had  made  a  joke  of  in  Regent  Street,  nor 
have  we  the  slightest  clue  to  make  us  suppose 
she  suspected  it, 

Lucy  had  not  forgotten  her  father's  remark, 
before  the  fatal  day  when  Mr.  Blunder  was  to 
dine  at  Staines  Park,  of  "  I  wish  to  goodness 
you  could  make  a  conquest  of  him,  Lucy,  as 
he  has  three  thousand  a-year,  and  lives  so 
near."  And  notwithstanding  the  events  of  that 
unfortunate  dinner,  and  the  force  of  her  sister 
Diana's  ridicule,  she  now  found  him  so  much 
altered  for  the  better  (for  who  can  spend  a 
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winter  in  Paris  and  not  become  so),  that  she 
could  not  help  thinking  he  was  still  susceptible 
of  further  improvement,  and  his  extraordinary 
and  constant  partiality  for  her  was  too  flatter- 
ing not  to  have  some  effect  in  subduing  her  in- 
difference, for  it  never  was  dislike. 

While  his  friend's  happiness  was  thus  ad- 
vancing through  the  medium  of  opportunity 
and  situation,  which  are  great  controllers  of 
events  in  general,  that  which  Ernest  had  ima- 
gined for  himself  seemed  to  gain  no  step 
towards  its  completion.  Yet  his  romantic 
passion  was  rather  increased  than  weakened 
by  the  little  chance  it  appeared  to  have  of  suc- 
cess. He  still  nourished  in  his  heart  a  slender 
hope,  which,  as  the  flame  of  a  candle  exposed 
to  the  wind,  glowed  sometimes  with  a  brighter 
light,  and  sometimes  appeared  about  to  evapo- 
rate, but  self-love  so  directed  it,  that  it  seldom 
was  in  danger  of  being  utterly  extinguished — 
that  wily  flatterer  sought  to  imprevs  on  his 
mind  that  he  had  only  to   be   better  known  to 
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win  the  heart  of  Adelaida,  and   he  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  point. 

"  What  can  the  lover's  progress  stop, 
If  perseverance  aid  his  love? 
As  water  falling  drop  by  drop. 
The  hardest  rock  at  length  will  move." 

One  of  Princess  Neriska's  brilliant  assem- 
blies attracted  him  to  her  hotel.  The  agree- 
able attentions  of  the  charming  hostess,  and 
the  variety  of  amusements  she  brought  forward 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  guests  caused  her 
parties  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  her  favoured 
coterie;  sometimes  tableau  afforded  universal 
admiration,  or  charades  represented  in  perfec- 
tion by  the  cleverest  amateur  performers. 
Often  music  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  and 
now  and  then  an  interesting  lecture,  or  a  tale 
well  chosen  and  well  told.  Then  would  the 
ladies  take  out  their  work  and  silently  listen 
until  it  was  finished.  Those  who  preferred 
conversation  were  at  liberty  to  enjoy  it  in  an- 
other saloon.    A  waltz  and  a  supper  invariably 
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completed  the  entertainment  of  the  evening. 
No  gaming  intervened  to  disturb  the  harmony 
and  rationality  of  society  ;  not  even  was  an 
ecarte  table  allowed,  so  much  had  the  Princess 
a  horror  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  prime  object 
in  this  place,  where  night  after  night  quarrels 
brought  forward  the  attention  of  the  police  ;  by 
whose  care  only  the  evening  before  a  passionate 
Frenchman  of  rank  had  been  conveyed  to 
prison  for  having,  with  his  heavy  cane,  broken 
the  head  of  a  harmless  looker-on,  whose  only 
offence  was  his  having  laughed  or  smiled  at 
the  continued  want  of  success  of  the  proud 
foreigner.  It  since  was  ascertained  that  the 
poor  man  laboured  under  a  paralytic  affection, 
and  his  face  was  naturally  in  a  state  of  a:rinning. 
The  Frenchman  escaped  from  psison  and 
absconded,  but  was  forbidden  the  re-entrance 
of  the  Baden  territory.  This  is  but  a  trifling 
instance  of  the  disasters  encompassing  the  game- 
ster, whose  life  often  falls  a  victim  to  his  fre- 
quent losses.      Can   an    establishment  be  ad- 
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mired,  all  splendid  as  it  is,  which  is  founded  on 
the  destruction  of  mankind  ? 

Ernest  spoke  of  Madame  de  Luckner  to  the 
Princess. 

"  I  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  come  here 
this  evening,"  said  she;"  but  are  you  still 
thinking  of  her?  See  here  how  many  lovely 
women  surround  you,  do  none  of  them  please 
your  fancy  ?" 

"  None,'*  he  answered,  "  my  soul  is  ri vetted 
to  her  alone,  and  I  will  turn  misanthrope  and 
go  no  more  into  society,  if  I  am  never  to 
meet  her  again.'* 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,"  said  the  Princess, 
laughing,  "  we  have  all  reason  to  be  highly 
flattered  at  the  speech  you  have  just  made  ; 
but  I  will  not  be  jealous  of  my  friend 
Adelaida,  though  I  am  very  angry  with  her  for 
keeping  away  from  my  party;  and  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  serve  your  inclination." 

The  morning  after,  as  he  was  taking  his 
solitary  ride,  he  met  the  Princess  in  her  open 
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caleche,  coming  from  Madame  de  Luckner's 
dwelling,  both  the  ladies  were  with  her.  She 
stopped  the  carriage  in  order  to  speak  to 
him. 

"  We  are  going,"  said  she,  '*  to  dine  at  the 
Old  Castle,  which  these  ladies  have  not  yet 
seen,  and  it  is  for  their  amusement  that  I 
have  made  the  party,  which  is  a  very  private 
one,  and  only  composed  of  very  select  fa- 
vourites ;  I  invite  you  to  join  us  there,  the 
dinner  is  ordered  for  three  o'clock." 

Ernest  took  off  his  hat,  and  gracefully 
bowed  in  acquiescence,  he  had  no  time  for 
speaking,  for  the  carriage  drove  quickly  on, 
and  he  remained  for  a  moment  stationary,  to 
recover  from  his  surprise  and  delight.  Ma- 
dame de  Luckner's  agitation  had  appeared 
equal  to  his,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  at  their 
sudden  meeting.  She  had  drawn  her  veil 
quickly  over  her  face,  but  not  before  he  had 
beheld  her  beautiful  eyes  turned  on  him  for 
an  instant  only,  and   the  deepest  blushes  suf- 
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fused  over  her  face; — perhaps  the  Princess 
had  repeated  to  her  what  he  had  said — per- 
haps she  was  not  indifferent  to  him. 

Impressed  with  this  reviving  hope,  he 
spurred  on  his  horse,  and  after  going  to  his 
foimer  hotel  to  leave  a  message  for  Darmer, 
with  whom  he  had  engaged  himself  to  dine  that 
day,  he  joined  the  party  at  the  Old  Schloss. 
There  appeared  to  be  more  people  than  he 
had  expected,  and  the  Princess  was  already 
arrived  with  the  elder  Madame  de  Lucktier, 
Ernest  sought  in  vain  for  the  object  of  his 
admiration :  he  was  informed  that  she  had 
been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  had  requested  to 
be  left  at  the  Princess'  hotel  till  her  return 
from  dinner,  being  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  the  excursion.  Struck  with  dismay  at  this 
unwelcome  intelligence,  he  fancied  he  saw  in 
her  secession  from  the  party,  formed  only  for 
her  gratification  and  amusement,  an  absolute 
determination  to  avoid  him,  and  felt  his  de- 
lightful dream   must  end;  but  with   the  usual 
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perversity  of  man,  the  more  obstacles  inter- 
vened, to  place  the  happiness  he  had  antici- 
pated at  an  unattainable  distance,  the  more 
restless  and  invincible  became  his  wishes. 

Fortune  did  not,  however,  prove  always  un- 
propitious  to  his  desires,  nor  was  he  doomed 
absolutely  to  never-failing  disappointment. 
One  afternoon  he  received  a  hastily  written 
note  from  the  Princess  Neriska,  engaging  him 
to  be  of  a  riding  party  to  the  Cascade  of 
Geroldsau,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles. 
Aware  of  her  good-nature  and  wish  to  please 
him,  which  her  former  promise  had  assured 
him  of,  he  felt  almost  certain  that  the  younger 
Madame  de  Luckner  would  be  of  the  party, 
and  determined  to  accept  the  invitation. 

But  a  new  distress  interposed,  and  threatened 
to  be  an  obstacle  to  his  pleasure;  he  had  lent 
his  horse  that  day  to  Blunder  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Miss  Villars,  who  was  already 
miles  off,  on  an  excursion  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.     On  inquiry  he  found  every  hired 
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horse  engaged  ;  nothing  far  or  near  was  to  be 
had  but  an  ill-tempered  one,  belonging  to 
Frederic,  which  he  had  been  taken  in  to  pur- 
chase, and  had  since  found  too  hot  and  unma- 
nageable to  mount  with  any  pleasure,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  trying  to  sell  it,  but 
had  not  yet  succeeded. 

Ernest  had  now  no  other  alternative  than  to 
borrow  this  horse  of  his  friend,  or  to  lose  the 
chance  of  spending  the  afternoon  in  company 
with  the  lovely  Ad elaida ;  he  had  never  mounted 
him,  yet  had  seen  him  vicious  with  others; 
notwithstanding  which,  not  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation crossed  his  mind  ;  he  fancied  himself 
enough  of  a  horseman  to  master  him,  and  sped 
his  course  towards  Geroldsau,  in  the  way  to 
which  place  he  fell  in  with  the  Princess  Ne- 
riska  and  her  party,  which  consisted  of  two  or 
three  young  ladies,  and  several  gentlemen. 
This  time  he  was  not  disappointed  of  his  ex- 
pectations, the  younger  Madame  de  Luckner 
was  there,  and   her  beautiful  figure  shewed  to 
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advantage  en  amazone ;  ahe  rode  a  white  pal- 
frey, and  managed  it  with  grace  and  dexterity  ; 
a  thick  green  veil  covered  her  face,  yet  could 
the  imagination  of  Ernest  picture  to  him  the 
features  and  complexion  that  it  concealed  from 
view,  as  ably  to  satisfy  his  fond  fancy  as  if  they 
were  openly  exposed  to  his  gaze. 

He  sought  to  ride  near  her,  but  his  ungallant 
horse  seemed  determined  to  prevent  his  having 
that  satisfaction — it  reared  and  pranced,  and 
he  managed  it  with  difficulty — the  ladies  were 
alarmed  at  his  vicinity,  and  although  so  ge- 
neral a  favourite  amongst  them,  he  was  forced 
to  keep  aloof;  at  length  he  partially  succeeded 
in  pacifying  his  unwilling  steed,  and  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  Princess. 

'«  Where,"  said  she,  "  did  you  get  that 
horrid  horse,  which  seems  so  unmanageable  ?" 

'«  I  had  lent  my  own,"  he  replied,  "  when 
your  summons  came,  which  was  too  agreeable 
not  to  be  obeyed  at  any  risk,  for  1  could  get  no 
other." 
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"  Exchange,  then,  with  my  head  groom, 
who  is  a  practised  horseman,  and  his  will  suit 
you  better  during  the  ride." 

But  he  declined  the  offer ;  the  horse  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  become  quieter,  and  he 
fancied  the  exchange  would  testify  cowardice, 
or  want  of  skill,  for  the  eyes  of  her  he  wished 
to  please  were  upon  him,  yet  he  could  not 
enjoy  her  conversation,  for  she  was  riding  be- 
tween two  others ;  but  he  felt  happy  in  being 
near  her,  and  sure  that  an  opportunity  must 
occur  during  the  ride  for  making  himself 
amends. 

"  Etre  avec  les  gens  qu'on  aime,  cela  suffit ; 
rever,  leur  parler,  ne  leur  parler  point,  penser 
a  eux,  penser  meme  a  des  choses  plus  indiffe- 
rentes,  mais  aupres  d'eux  tout  est  egal." 

So  thought  La  Bruyere ;  but  lovers  in  the 
present  day  are  less  patiently  inclined. 

Ernest  ere  long  found  means  to  address  the 
object  of  his  admiration,  and  pointed  out  to  her 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery.     She 
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agreed  with  him  in  what  he  said,  and  as  she 
spoke  her  sweet  voice  thrilled  on  his  heart. 
He  thought  he  recognized  it.  It  was  surely 
not  unknown  to  him  ;  so  far  will  imao-ination 
lead  one  biassed  by  a  romantic  passion.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  system  of  each  soul  having 
a  corresponding  one  in  nature,  and  that  such 
two  coming  together  afforded  the  only  chance 
of  earthly  happiness.  Adelaida's  was  in  his 
fancy  the  soul  belonging  to  his,  and  his  attrac- 
tion to  her  was  thus  naturally  accounted  for; — 
yes,  he  felt  sure  they  were  formed  for  each 
other. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  report  from  the 
cracking  of  a  whip  echoed  by  the  forest,  he- 
ralded the  approach  of  something  unexpected, 
and  Ernest's  love-sick  ruminations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  a  bull,  who  ought 
to  have  been  ruminating  too,  instead  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  first  advances  towards  explana- 
tion and  confidence  of  two  hearts  which,  per- 
haps, were  mutually  interested  in  each  other. 
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The  animal  seemed  to  be  muttering  in  a  sup- 
pressed bellow  «*  the  sign  of  wrath  awakened," 
and  now  and  then  sticking  his  horns  into  the 
earth,  a  preparatory  process  far  from  agree- 
able to  the  sight.  All  danger  was,  however, 
averted  by  the  neatherd's  striking  in  front  of 
the  creature  with  his  quarter -staff,  and  forcing 
him  to  make  his  retreat  through  another  road 
in  the  aperture  of  the  forest.  But  Wartenberg, 
eager  to  place  himself  between  Madame  de 
Luckner  and  the  terrific  animal,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  which  she  was  much  alarmed,  for- 
getful at  that  hazardous  moment  of  the  ill- 
temper  he  had  to  deal  with,  spurred  on  his 
horse,  which  instantly  reared  high,  and  vio- 
lently threw  its  incautious  rider  to  the  ground. 
A  female  shriek  was  heard  ;  all  reserve  was 
banished,  alarm  and  compassion  took  the  lead, 
and  ere  a  moment  passed,  Adelaida  leaped 
from  her  horse,  and  was  by  the  side  of  the 
sufferer  to  afford  him  assistance.  His  head 
had  struck  against  a  tree;  he  was  stunned,  and 
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for  an  instant  insensible,  but  not  materially 
hurt,  thouo;h  the  blood  flowed  from  a  wound 
on  bis  temple.  Her  handkerchief  staunched 
it.  He  rose  apparently  little  injured,  and  be- 
held for  a  moment  the  lovely  vision  by  his  side. 
She  quickly  shrank  back  on  the  approach  of 
others,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded, and  conducted  to  a  cottage  close  by, 
where  brandy  was  procured  to  bathe  his 
wound,  and  a  bandage  applied  round  his  head. 

The  groom's  horse  was  given  him  to  ride 
home,  and  the  ladies  declared  they  would 
accompany  him  on  his  return,  having  been  too 
much  overpowered  by  this  accident  to  proceed 
farther  on  their  excursion  that  day.  When 
the  road  approached  that  which  led  to  Madame 
de  Luckner's  dwelling,  she  took  leave  of  the 
party,  and  returned  to  her  home  attended  by 
her  servant. 

As  Ernest  rode  by  the  side  of  the  Princess 
Neriska,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  she  asked   him  if  he  was  aware  of  the 
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interest  Madame  de  Luckner  had  shewn  when 
his  fall  took  place. 

"I  heard  her  exclamation,"  said  she,  "it 
was  not  one  of  common  compassion.  '  Oh, 
Heavens ! '  she  cried,  '  he  is  killed  ! '  and 
instantly  flew  to  your  succour.  Her  natural 
kindness  of  heart  and  charitable  impulses  may 
account  for  this  action,  possibly ;  yet  her  emo- 
tion was  evident,  and  makes  me  think  she  is 
inclined  in  your  favour,  though,  perhaps,  not 
conscious  of  it  herself;  for  if  she  were,  the 
ghost  of  her  lost  husband  would  probably  rise 
up  against  any  pretensions  you  might  indulge 
of  inducing  her  to  forget  him." 

'*  Oh  words  of  happiness  and  hope !"  said 
Ernest ;  "  if  you  are  right  in  your  surmise,  I 
shall  have  reason  to  bless  my  accident." 

On  arriving  at  his  cottage,  he  found  himself 
much  worse  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  was 
soon  under  the  necessity  of  sending  for  a  doc- 
tor, who  obliged  him  to  be  bled,  and  to  remain 
confined  to  his  room  for  several  days.     Innu- 
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merable  were  the  inquiries  made  after  him, 
amongst  all  which  there  were  none  so  valued 
by  him  as  those  of  a  certain  servant  in  green 
and  silver  livery,  who  mentioned  no  name,  but 
whom  Ernest's  attendant  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  Madame  de  Luckner. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  convalescence 
was  to  ride  to  Villa  Bella,  the  residence  of  that 
lady ;  he  was  anxious  to  return  her  thanks  for 
her  inquiries,  and  nourished  the  hope  of  being 
at  length  admitted  to  visit  her  ;  but  he  was 
informed  she  was  not  within,  at  each  attempt 
that  he  made  for  that  purpose,  and  saw  no 
reason  to  flatter  himself  that  any  exception 
would  be  made  in  his  favour  to  her  general 
rule  of  receiving  no  male  visitors. 

Debarred  thus  from  seeing  her,  and  feeling 
an  innate  conviction  of  her  predilection  towards 
him,  no  longer  could  any  consideration  or  fear 
of  giving  offence  restrain  him  from  seeking  to 
procure    some   intercourse   with  her   through 
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Other  means; — the  medium  of  writing  was  at 
length  chosen  by  him  to  convey  his  feel- 
ings. 

In  terms  the  most  impassioned  that  his  heart 
could  inspire,  he  told  her  that  at  first  sight  his 
soul  had  been  impressed  with  her  charms,  and 
every  thought  but  of  her  had  been  chased  away ; 
that  all  he  requested  was  the  permission  to 
approach  her  with  the  humblest  homage,  that 
he  might  at  least  obtain  her  friendship,  with 
the  blissful,  though  perhaps  far  distant  hope  of 
rendering  himself  in  time  worthy  of  her  love. 

Scarcely  was  this  letter  dispatched  with 
anxious  speed  by  a  messenger,  than  Ernest 
himself  struck  into  his  daily  path,  in  order  to 
be  nearer  his  approaching  fate. 

The  green  dome  of  lofty  trees  gently  moved 
by  the  passing  breeze,  arched  majestically  over 
his  head,  and  the  clear  bright  blue  sky  of  a 
heavenly  evening  glimmered  through  the  thick 
interwoven  branches,  whilst  far  in  the  distant 
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borizon  glowed  the  departing  sun,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  played  lightly  with  the  pending  boughs. 
Now  did  he  behold  the  house  quite  near, 
and  having  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree,  he 
softly  entered  within  a  railing  which  enclosed 
the  shrubbery  and  flower-garden.  His  eyes 
rested  with  pleasure  on  the  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  arrangement.  Under  waving 
acacias,  at  some  distance,  was  a  rustic  seat, 
before  which  stood  a  table  with  female  imple- 
ment? for  work ;  a  shawl  lay  on  the  seat,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  occupied. 

Ernest's  ardent  desire  to  see  her  he  loved 
overcame  his  prudence,  and  he  threw  himself 
on  an  opposite  bank,  directing  his  eager  looks 
towards  a  gravel  walk  which  led  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  After  waiting  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  saw  the  door  open,  and  a  female 
in  white  standing  on  the  threshold.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  lost  in  thought,  and  held  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand.     The  heart  of  Wartenberg 
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beat  quick  as  he  watched  her  eyes,  which 
seemed  rivelted  on  the  paper.  At  length  she 
thrust  it  into  her  work-bag,  and  coming  nearer, 
still  in  deep  thought,  she  sat  down  under  the 
acacia  trees.  Ernest  was  concealed  by  bushes, 
and  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  noticed  by  her, 
even  had  she  looked  up,  but  she  continued  in 
the  most  pensive  mood.  Her  wrapping  dress 
was  without  any  ornament  but  its  pure  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  her  beautiful  hair  strayed  with- 
out art  on  her  shoulders.  No  borrowed  finery 
obscured  nature,  yet  she  seemed  to  Wartenberg 
still  lovelier  than  when  he  saw  her  the  first 
time  arrayed  in  brilliancy  of  dress.  He  fancied 
her  looks  and  attitude  were  sorrowful,  and 
what  he  could  not  distinguish  his  excited  ima- 
gination supplied.  Did  not  the  beautiful  white 
hand  on  which  her  head  rested  seem  to  dry 
tears  from  her  eyes  ?  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  refrained  from  quitting  his 
concealment  to  sympathize  in  her  grief. 
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Soon  after  she  returned  to  the  house,  and 
Ernest,  remounting  his  horse,  hastened  home, 
where  his  servant  delivered  to  him  the  long- 
wished-for  reply  to  his  letter.  He  hastily 
broke  the  seal,  and  read  as  follows: — 

"  If  I  have  reasons,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  explain  to  you,  for  returning  an  unfavour- 
able answer  to  your  wishes,  be  assured  that  I 
do  so  unwillingly,  for  I  feel  honoured  by  your 
esteem  and  proffered  friendship ;  although  I 
cannot  help  thinking  them  too  rashly  conferred 
upon  an  utter  stranger,  whose  outward  seem- 
ing is  alone  known  to  you,  and  on  whom,  per- 
haps, blind  chance  may  have  bestowed  gifts 
and  virtues  whose  existence  would  be  totally 
uninteresting  to  you  did  the  external  appear- 
ance not  please  your  sight.  How  often  does  a 
lively  feeling  err  in  its  perceptions!  I  fear  it 
would  only  require  a  nearer  acquaintance  to 
convince  you  that  your  opinion  of  me  is  too 
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advantageous.  My  retirement  is  from  inclina- 
tion, and  it  is  caused  by  the  greatest  loss  a 
woman  can  sustain  during  her  life  ;  one  which 
I  feel  to  be  irreparable,  and  I  only  exist  to 
lament  it. 

"  Accept  my  most  heartfelt  wishes  for  your 
happiness — they  will  follow  you  wherever  you 

°    *  "A.  DE  LUCKNER." 

The  state  into  which  Ernest  was  thrown  by 
the  contents  of  this  letter  accorded  with  his 
impassioned  nature.  Pride  and  love  alter- 
nately swayed  him.  He  could  not  conceal 
from  himself,  that  those  lines  contained  a  gentle 
reproof;  which,  although  perhaps  not  quite  un- 
deserved, he  considered  as  a  cruel  return  for 
the  warm  and  undisguised  expression  of  his 
feelings.  A  better  sentiment  pressed  on  his 
heart,  and  Adelaida's  reproach  grazed  painfully 
on  a  wound  which  he  had  long  thought  healed. 
Was  it  remorse  ?     He  recollected  with  some 
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shame  that  he  liad  deserted  the  wife  his  father 
had  bestowed  on  him,  the  object  of  his  early 
boyish  affection,  because  she  was  without  the 
external  charms  which  his  imagination  had 
erroneously  lent  her.  This  now  was  avenged 
by  the  voice  of  the  new  object  of  his  inclina- 
tion, and  now  for  the  first  time  did  he  feel  that 
none  of  the  reasons  which  he  had  conjured  up 
for  that  rash  deed  could  serve  for  its  justifica- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  during  the  long  period 
of  his  active  life  passed  since  he  left  her,  did 
the  idea  of  poor  Matilda  bring  a  pang  to  his 
heart — 

"  And  now,  when  many  a  passing  day, 
Since  last  they  met  had  stol'n  away  ; 
Oh !  now,  a  long-forgotten  name, 
A  thought,  if  not  a  sigh,  might  claim." 

Yes,  it  was  remorse  which  assailed  him  ;  he 
felt  that  he  had  wronged  her,  the  fond  object 
of  his  beloved  parent's  aflfection,  the  young  and 
unprotected  girl  whom  he  had  sworn  for  ever 
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to  cherish.  The  more  the  thoughts  of  her 
wound  round  him,  the  more  did  his  indigna- 
tion rise  against  that  which  had  called  them 
forth.  He  put  Adelaida*s  letter  out  of  sight, 
and  retired  to  rest  with  the  firm  determination 
of  banishing  a  fruitless  passion,  which,  however, 
he  felt  sure  that  he  should  find  difl&cult  to 
eradicate. 

Next  morning  he  read  the  letter  once  more, 
and  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  breathe  of  dis- 
like. There  was  nothing  repulsive  or  unkind 
in  it,  and  he  fancied  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
testify  regard.  "  She  wished  his  happiness, 
and  that  wish  would  follow  him  wherever  he 
went.*'  He  ^could  not  discard  his  hopes  en- 
tirely, and  would  leave  all  to  time.  Then  with 
less  dejection  of  mind  than  he  had  suffered 
from  the  evening  before,  he  sought  his  asso- 
ciates whom  he  had  lately  so  much  neglected, 
and  endeavoured  to  drive  away  all  unsatisfac- 
tory thoughts,  by  mixing  in  uninteresting  so- 
ciety. 
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He  was  invited  one  evening  with  his  friends 
to  a  large  party,  consisting  of  a  concert  and  a 
supper,  given  at  the  rooms  by  a  Russian  Coun- 
tess. 

*«  Her  name  is  immaterial,"  said  Timothy 
Blunder,  "  if  you  sneeze  twice,  and  put  an  Off 
or  a  Ska  at  the  end,  you  are  sure  to  find  it." 

Ernest  arrived  late,  and  whilst  the  music 
was  going  on,  he  took  a  seat  next  to  the  giver 
of  the  f^te.  On  his  other  side  sat  one  whom  he 
recognized  as  the  old  Madame  de  Luckner. 

The  siglit  of  her  brought  back  a  multitude 
of  troublesome  feelings  to  his  heart.  His  eyes 
wandered  round  the  room  in  search  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  whom  he  every  moment  ex- 
pected to  see,  but  in  vain.  And  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  he  commanded  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his 
hostess,  who  plied  him  with  civilities,  for  he 
was  the  most  admired  of  all  the  beaus  at 
Baden  ;  when  she  allowed  him  an  interval  of 
respite,  he  turned  to  his  other  neighbour,  and 
m2 
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persuaded  himself  that  politeness  required  his 
making  inquiries  after  the  health  of  her  daugh- 
ter ;  Le  did  so  with  a  suppressed  voice. 

**  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  old  lady,  '*  she 
is  quite  well,  and  spending  her  evening  alone 
in  the  retreat  she  loves ;  for  she  very  seldom 
leaves  it  to  accompany  me  to  parties,  which  I 
think  necessary  for  keeping  up  an  intercourse 
with  society,  but  which  have  no  charms  for  her. 
Altogether,  I  believe,  she  never  mixes  with  the 
world  but  at  my  suggestion,  because  I  do  not 
judge  it  right  in  early  life  to  withdraw  entirely 
into  solitude." 

*'  And  the  less  so,"  interrupted  Wartenberg 
with  warmth,  "  when  one  is  such  an  ornament 
to  society  as  Madame  de  Luckner." 

*«  Certainly,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  she  is  that 
to  every  circle  she  appears  in,  but  she  chiefly 
shines  in  the  domestic  one.  She  is  inde- 
scribably good  and  deserving  of  affection  ; 
indeed,  in  her  I  find  the  happiness  of  my 
old  age." 
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The  tears  which  Ernest  saw  starting  in  the 
matron's  clear  intelligent  eyes,  and  the  feeling 
with  which  she  seemed  to  express  her  inmost 
sentiments,  corroborated  what  she  said — 

"  Oh  sweet, 
The  praise  of  those  we  love  to  hear — 
Like  balmy  showers  in  summer's  heat 
It  falls  upon  the  greedy  ear." 

Tlie  old  lady's  kind  manner  towards  him 
seemed  to  restore  confidence  to  his  heart,  and 
with  all  the  natural  energy  of  his  impassioned 
feelings,  he  pressed  her  hand,  and  entreated 
she  would  allow  him  to  retain  a  place  in  her 
remembrance,  when  he  should  be  far  away, — 
declaring  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  the  place 
very  shortly. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  never  meet 
again  ;" — and  the  sorrowful  confession  escaped 
him,  that  Adelaida  had  repulsed  his  love  with 
undeserved  and  mortifying  coldness. 

Madame  de  Luckner  looked  at  him  earnestly 
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for  some  time  without  speaking :  at  last  she 
said  :  — 

*'  I  would  willingly  be  of  service  to  you,  and 
you  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  what  a  powerful 
advocate  you  have  in  my  heart.  Believe  me, 
dear  Baron,  Adelaida's  happiness  is  my  most 
earnest  wish;  it  seems  by  your  account  that  she 
has,  at  first  sight,  and  unknowingly,  captivated 
you.  Such  things  are  often  the  case  without 
one's  being  able  to  explain  why;  but  I  will  be 
sincere,  and  tell  you  that  a  great  bar  is  placed 
between  you  and  her.     You  have  a  wife !" 

"  With  whose  consent,  which  I  have  under 
her  own  hand,  I  am  at  liberty,  whenever  I  wish 
it,"  said  Ernest,  filled  with  sudden  hope. 

"  That  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  Adelaida's 
mind.  You  shall  hear  all.  Your  wife  is  known 
to  us  ;  we  became  acquainted  with  her  some 
years  ago  at  the  baths  of  Emms,  whither  she 
went  for  the  recovery  of  her  health  after  a 
serious   illness.      My   daughter-in-law   is   her 
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friend,  and  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with 
her  ;  you  may  judge,  then,  that  she  is  a  sincere 
sympathizer  in  her  grief  for  your  loss.'* 

'*  Her  grief !"  exclaimed  Wartenberg.  "You 
are  mistaken.  She  never  cared  for  me.  She 
loved  me  not,  and  treated  me  with  the  most 
repulsive  coldness.  It  was  by  her  own  free 
will  that  our  separation  took  place,  and  she 
received  the  intelligence  of  my  being  about  to 
leave  her  with  only  a  sneer  of  disdain.  Yet, 
it  seems,  she  now  comes  forward  as  the 
opposer  of  my  happiness,  by  making  a  display 
of  grief,  which  she  never  felt  on  my  account." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asked  the  old  lady, 
her  looks  searching  into  his  soul.  ''  You  were 
the  only  hope  of  that  deserted  young  creature, 
whom  you  cast  away  from  you  with  deadly 
coldness.  She  v/ould,  notwithstanding  your 
want  of  kindness,  have  still  continued  to  love 
you,  till  an  unlucky  accident  accomplished 
what  your  neglect  had  begun.     A  letter,  which 
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you  had  written  in  a  moment  of  passion  to  a 
friend,  and  which  expressed  the  greatest  aver- 
sion for  your  wife  and  preference  for  another, 
fell  into  her  hands.  She  read  it ;  and  whilst 
her  poor  heart  was  bleeding  with  anguish,  she 
prescribed  to  herself  the  conduct  so  misinter- 
preted by  you.  She  could  not  bear  to  be  the 
cause  of  your  unhappiness,  by  separating  you 
from  the  object  of  your  affection.  Oh !  how 
often  have  I  witnessed  her  tears  during  the 
recital  of  her  woes!  Did  you  but  know  with 
what  real  energy  and  constancy  poor  Matilda 
has  ever  loved  you,  or  were  you  aware  of  half 
her  virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  you  would 
scarcely  forgive  yourself  for  having  thrown 
away  such  excellence,  because  she  had  not  the 
blooming  cheeks,  the  rounded  form,  and 
brilliant  eyes  of  health ;  charms  which  she 
had  been  robbed  of  by  a  fatal  illness,  followed 
by  anxiety  and  too  constant  attendance  on  your 
declining  father?" 
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The  conclusion   of  the   concert   interrupted 
this  conversation,  which  had  been  continued  in 
an  under   voice,  and  in   the   intervals  between 
the    pieces    of    music    that    were    performed. 
Several  of  the   company  approaching  them,  it 
could  not  be   renewed.     All  Ernest  had  heard 
was  like  a  dream  to  him,  and  filled  his  heart 
with  a  fresh  sense  of  pain.     The  intimacy  be- 
tween Madame   de   Luckner  and   Matilda  was 
what  he  never   could   have  anticipated.     His 
soul  was  burthened  with  the  idea  of  his  having 
occasioned  to  the  latter  so  much  sorrow  ;  yet, 
he  tried    in  vain  to   disentangle    his  thoughts 
from  her  rival,  whose  image,  in   all  its  loveli- 
ness,    hovered    round    him.       That    Adelaida 
should  think   him    unworthy   and    forgetful  of 
his   duties  was  insupportable   to   him,  and  he 
felt  the  greatest  anxiety  to  justify  himself. 

As  all  were  moving  towards  the  supper- 
room,  he  sought  old  Madame  de  Luckner  to 
offer  her  his  arm  ;  but  she  was  gone,  and  he 
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mechanically  presented  it  to  the  lady  nearest 
to  hira,  who  happened  to  be  no  less  a  personage 
than  Lady  Palaver.  She  sought  in  vain  to 
draw  him  into  conversation.  Whilst  she  was 
addressing  him  with  her  usual  subject,  viz. 
regret  at  the  immense  number  of  English  who 
were  to  be  seen  every  where,  and  dislike  of 
her  own  countrymen  and  women  ;  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  in  composing  a  farewell  letter 
to  Adelaida.  She  asked  him  for  some  account 
of  his  travels,  having  heard  he  was  a  clever 
and  agreeable  young  man  ;  but  his  distractions 
were  so  frequent,  and  his  inattention  to  her 
discourse  so  unflattering,  that  she  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  him,  and  turned  in  despair 
to  the  gentleman  on  her  other  side,  whose  want 
of  fashion  had  caused  him  hitherto  to  be  un- 
noticed, until  the  emergency  became  urgent. 
She  found  him  a  willing  listener,  and  so  pleased 
at  her  deigning  to  address  him,  that  he  agreed 
implicitly  with   every  thing    she    said,  which 
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gained  him  the  credit  of  being  "  better  than 
she  had  supposed." 

The  assembly  at  length  broke  up,  and  the 
company  separated.  Ernest  returned  home; 
but  it  was  much  past  midnight  ere  he  found 
repose.  Ever  since  his  conversation  with  the 
old  Madame  de  Luckner,  things  seemed  to 
strike  him  in  a  different  light,  and  Matilda's 
mourning  remained  present  to  his  mind.  His 
determination  was  almost  formed  to  deserve,  by 
a  repentant  return  to  his  forsaken  wife,  the 
esteem  of  Adelaida  at  least,  since  fate  denied 
him  her  love. 

The  next  evening  all  was  bustle  in  the  public 
walks.  It  was  the  birthday  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  poured  in 
from  the  town  and  its  environs  to  take  places 
for  beholding  the  fire-works.  The  throng  soon 
became  intense;  a  commencement  of  rain,  as 
the  dusk  approached,  added  to  the  confusion. 

Ernest  found  himself  in  the  thickest  part  of 
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the  crowd,  being  rather  amused  with  the  va- 
rieties around  him,  when  his  attention  was 
excited  by  the  voice  of  a  child  crying  piteously. 
Just  before  him  stood  a  little  girl,  apparently 
about  five  years  old,  who  was  bitterly  sobbing, 
and  calling  on  the  name  of  Marie,  taking  each 
female  w^ho  passed  for  the  one  she  sought. 
Nobody  appeared  to  notice  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture ;  every  one  was  occupied  with  himself,  and 
the  rain  began  to  pour  violently. 

Wartenberg  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms, 
and  tried  to  soothe  her.  He  covered  her  wet 
locks  with  his  handkerchief,  for  her  bonnet  had 
fallen  off,  and  been  carried  to  a  distance  by  the 
crowd,  and  asked  her  name,  that  he  might  re- 
store her  to  her  parents.  She  could  only  answer 
«*  Ernestine."  His  difficulties  increasing  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  and  a  pelting  rain,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  shelter  witli 
his  charge. 

"  What  is  your  father's  name,  Ernestine  ?" 
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he  inquired  of  the  still  weeping  child:  but 
she  seemed  not  to  understand  him  and  made 
no  reply. 

*^  What  is  your  mother  called?  Try  to  re- 
member and  tell  me,  that  I  may  take  you  home 
to  her." 

"  Oh  do!  Oh  do  take  me  to  her,"  exclaimed 
the  child  folding  her  little  hands  as  in  prayer— 
"  She  is  called  Mama,  dear  Mama  ;  and  Marie 
left  me  to  play  with  the  little  girls,  but  the 
nasty  people  pushed  me  away." 

Such  an  incoherent  account  was  not  of  much 
use,  and  Wartenberg  in  this  dilemma  could 
only  resolve  to  take  the  child  to  his  lodgings, 
and  consider  afterwards  how  he  should  find  the 
mother.  It  was  a  long  way  off,  and  the  dark- 
ness increasing,  she  continued  to  cry  till  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  rockets  caused  her  to 
raise  her  eyes  towards  the  brilliant  light,  and 
quieted  her  infantine  woe.  The  rain  had  sub- 
sided before  they  arrived  at  Wartenberg's  cot- 
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tage,  and  it  was  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that 
he  reached  home,  where  he  deposited  his  bur- 
then on  the  sofa,  and  ordered  the  astonished 
servant  who  admitted  him  to  bring  lights.  He 
then  sat  down  near  the  poor  trembling  child, 
that  its  weary  head  might  recline  on  his  bosom. 
She  soon  closed  her  eyes  and  fell  asleep.  He 
looked  with  pleasure  on  the  innocent  creature, 
whose  beautiful  features  and  complexion,  and 
her  long  curling  light  hair  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cherub.  He  doated  upon  children, 
and  this  was  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  Poor  Ernestine  !"  said  he  softly,  "  thou  art 
my  namesake,  and  I  will  act  as  a  parent  by 
thee,  till  I  can  restore  thee  to  thy  own.** 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  position  when 
a  ring  was  heard  at  the  entrance  door,  and  on 
its  being  opened,  hasty  footsteps  seemed  to  ap- 
proach. His  door  was  thrown  open;  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  part  of  the  room  where  he  sat, 
he  could  not  immediately  recognise  who  were 
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his  visitors ;  but  they  were  uot  long  unascer- 
tained. 

''  Yes  !"  cried  a  female  voice  which  vibrated 
on  his  heart ;  "  yes,  heaven  be  praised  !  it  is 
she,  and  in  his  arms  !" 

"  Adelaida  !"  he  exclaimed  in  deep  emotion, 
for  it  was  indeed  she  who  spoke,  and  it  was 
her  child  which  lay  upon  his  breast. 

*'  Am  I  then  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  means 
of  restoring  your  beloved  child  to  you  ?" 

She  answered  not ;  but  taking  her  darling 
in  her  arms,  she  awoke  her  with  her  kisses  and 
her  tears. 

Lost  in  astonishment,  Wartenberg  contem- 
plated the  interesting  group.  He  gazed  with 
surprise  and  admiration  on  the  woman  he 
adored,  whom  he  now  for  the  first  time  beheld 
near  and  without  veil  or  restraint.  A  black 
dress  enveloped  her  beautiful  figure ;  her  face 
was  pale  and  drowned  in  tears ;  an  indescri- 
bable expression  beamed  in  her  soft  eyes  as 
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they  rested  on  her  child,  which  now  reposed 
on  the  maternal  bosom.  The  more  Ernest 
regarded  her  the  more  strange  became  his  feel- 
ings, and  long-forgotten  days  involuntarily  rose 
before  him ;  he  fancied  he  was  dreaming,  and 
was  turning  away,  when  his  eyes  met  the  hur- 
ried ones  of  the  old  Madame  de  Luckner,  who 
had  followed  Adelaida  into  the  room.  She 
sobbed  aloud,  and  taking  his  hand,  ex- 
claimed : — 

*'  I  will  be  silent  no  longer,  for  Heaven 
itself  has  spoken.  Wartenberg,  your  heart 
dives  through  the  mystery; — this  is  Matilda, 
and  it  is  your  own  child  whom  you  have 
rescued.'* 

'«  Angel  !"  cried  Ernest,  sinking  on  his 
knees  before  his  agitated  wife,  and  pressing 
her  hand  to  his  lips  in  inexpressible  emotion. 

The  little  girl,  now  thoroughly  awakened, 
left  her  mother's  knee,  attracted  by  some  bon- 
bons offered  to  her  by  Madame  de  Luckner. 
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"  Dear  Ernest,"  said  Matilda,  "  can  you 
love  me  as  you  did  Adelaida?" 

"  Oh,  happiness !"  he  cried,  as  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart ;  **  whether  Adelaida  or  Ma- 
tilda, thou  art  mine  for  ever." 

There  is  no  need  further  to  describe  a 
scene,  which  every  feeling  heart  can  picture 
to  itself.  Ernest  traced  with  love  and  rapture 
the  looks  of  his  boyhood  s  favourite  in  Ma- 
tilda's altered  features;  six  years  had  wrought 
a  magical  change  in  her  appearance:  she  was 
grown  taller,  and  from  being  a  sickly  delicate 
girl,  she  had  become  a  lovely  woman.  Her 
eyes  beamed  with  the  brightness  of  health,  and 
roses  bloomed  in  her  cheeks: — a  different  style 
of  dress  added  to  the  alteration,  and  a  new 
name  and  country  had  completely  disguised 
her  from  Ernest,  who  had  never  seen  Matilda 
out  of  the  disfiguring  garb  of  deep  mourning, 
till  he  beheld  her  as  the  supposed  Adelaida  ; 
under  which  character  he  did  not  see  enough 
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of  her  to  render  his  mistake  inconceiveable.  He 
was  now  completely  happy — his  duty  and  his 
love  were  united  in  one  object,  and  he  was 
blessed  with  a  lovely  child,  strikingly  re- 
sembling himself,  whose  existence  filled  its 
father's  soul  with  inexpressible  delight. 

The  explanation  which  Matilda  and  Ma- 
dame de  Luckner  gave  of  their  assumed  rela- 
tionship, is  comprised  in  the  following  ac- 
count : — 

At  the  time  when  Ernest  had  expressed  a 
wish,  or  rather  a  determination  to  be  separated 
from  his  wife,  Matilda  had  hopes  of  becoming 
a  mother,  and  this  prospect  afibrded  her  some 
consolation  for  the  bitterness  of  losing  her 
husband.  She  would  now  be  no  longer  alone 
in  the  world  ;  a  cherished  being  belonging  to 
her  loved  Ernest,  at  once  gave  her  the  prospect 
of  comfort  and  affection  in  her  friendless  soli- 
tude : — his  letter  to  Frederic,  which  she  had 
read,  proved  how  much  his  existence  was  em- 
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bittered  by  his  marriage  with  her,  and  she  was 
aware  that  he  was  desirous  of  loosening  every 
tie  between  them  ;  his  happiness  was  her  first 
thought,  and  she  blessed  the  idea  of  his  being 
restored  to  peace  through  her  means,  as  he  had 
told  her  he  only  considered  their  divorce  practi- 
cable from  therebeingnoprospectof  their  having 
children.  With  a  romantic  excess  of  generosity, 
he  determined  to  keep  the  child's  existence  a 
secret,  and  to  restore  him  his  liberty  undis- 
turbed ;  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  dear,  though 
still  unknown  oflPspring,  she  prevailed  upon 
herself  not  to  decline  the  offered  moiety  of  his 
fortune,  the  inheritance  of  her  adopted  father  ; 
and  quitting  Breslau,  lived  quietly  in  a  very 
retired  place,  until  the  birth  of  her  Ernestine 
awakened  her  to  new  duties. 

At  the  baths  of  Emms,  whither  she  went  for 
the  restoration  of  her  health,  she  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Madame  de  Luckner,  whom  she 
nursed  with  the  kindness  of  a  daughter  during 
a  long  and  dangerous  illness.     Affection  and 
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sympathy  bound  them  to  each  other,  and  they 
determined  never  to  separate.  In  order  to 
remove  from  the  afflicting  recollections  which 
every  surrounding  object  recalled  in  her  native 
country,  Matilda  chose  a  distant  residence  as 
her  home  ;  the  calm  repose  of  nature,  and 
friendship's  care,  soon  restored  her  to  perma- 
nent health,  and  she  bloomed  in  increasing 
beauty,  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew 
her ;  her  hand  was  sought  by  many,  but  she 
never  knew  but  one  whom  she  could  love,  and 
that  one  was  lost  to  her.  Through  the  means  of 
a  respectable  agent  at  Breslau,  the  only  person 
whom  she  trusted  with  her  confidence,  and 
whose  integrity  and  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  her  parents  was  well  known  to  her,  her 
income  was  regularly  forwarded,  and  all  her 
pecuniary  matters  attended  to.  Her  harmless 
life  was  spent  in  quiet  seclusion,  and  in  be- 
friending her  fellow-creatures  as  far  as  lay  in 
her  power.  Accomplishments  were  not  laid 
aside,  and  she  sought  to  improve  herself  that 
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she  might  become  an  instructress  for  her 
daughter,  now  the  sole  object  of  her  hopes;  — 
yet  Ernest  was  never  forgotten.  She  had  not 
heard  anything  further  of  the  divorce  or  of  his 
marriage  with  another,  and  seldom  had  any 
intelligence  of  him  during  the  time  that  he 
was  on  his  travels.  On  becoming  acquainted 
with  Frederic  Darmer,  whom  she  understood 
to  be  her  husband's  friend  and  correspondent, 
and  therefore  concluded  was  the  identical 
Frederic  to  whom  he  had  written  in  her  dis- 
favour, her  agitation  and  fear  of  discovery 
became  excessive  ;  yet  could  she  not  resist 
availing  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  hear 
something  of  her  beloved  Ernest,  whose  name, 
often  mentioned  by  his  friend,  thrilled  on  her 
heart;  and  the  interest  she  took  in  Frederic 
Darmer's  conversation  on  that  account  only, 
was  too  ill  concealed  not  to  be  interpreted  in 
his  own  favour.  How  he  was  repulsed  on  his 
venturing  to  express  his  ill-founded  hopes,  has 
already  been  told. 
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On  learning  that  Wartenberg  was  at  Baden, 
and  lodged  in  the  same  hotel  as  herself,  what 
were  not  poor  Matilda's  sensations !  She  deter- 
mined to  conceal  herself  from  his  sight,  but 
her  thoughts  were  fixed  an  him  incessantly, 
and  the  acute  pains  of  the  past  seized  again 
on  her  heart.  To  see  him  once  more  she  thought 
was  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  she  felt 
not  aware  herself  that  she  was  so  changed  as 
to  Vender  it  possible  he  might  not  recognize 
her. 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  arrived  at  the 
theatre  in  company  with  the  Princess  Neriska, 
with  whom  she  had  dined,  and  sat  silent  and 
melancholy  until  her  attention  was  arrested 
by  something  ludicrous  on  the  stage,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  her  by  her  companion ;  it 
excited  a  smile  that  did  not  come  from  her 
heart  J  just  after,  on  accidentally  glancing 
towards  the  opposite  part  of  the  house,  she 
beheld  Wartenberg  !  Her  agitation  became 
excessive,  and  every  nerve  quivered  at  seeing 
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the  long-loved  object  of  her  thoughts,  who 
once  was  so  much  to  her,  and  whom  no  time 
or  distance  could  enable  her  to  forget  or  even 
thhik  of  with  calmness.  There  he  was  before 
her,  only  divided  from  herself  by  a  little  space  ; 
yet  in  that  small  space  as  decidedly  separated 
as  if  at  the  distance  of  half  the  world. 

It  appeared  to  Matilda  that  Ernest's  eyes 
were  directed  towards  her,  and  she  trembled 
with  the  fear  of  being  discovered  by  him.  Her 
emotion  was  not  to  be  controuled ;  she  com- 
plained of  indisposition,  and  the  Princess  in- 
stantly consented  to  leave  the  box.  Warteii- 
berg  followed,  and  again  his  loved  voice  vi- 
brated on  her  ear.  But  although  he  spoke  in 
tender  expressions  of  concern  for  her,  it  was  as 
if  to  one  with  whom  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted ;  and  whilst  his  arm  supported  her 
faltering  steps,  the  idea  that  his  attentions  were 
meant  for  a  stranger,  lacerated  her  heart. 

Alas!  thought  she,  did  he  know  his  kind- 
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ness  was  lavished  on  the  discarded  Matilda,  how 
quickly  would  it  be  withdrawn  ! 

This  reflection  quite  overpowered  her ;  and 
when  the  Princess  proposed  setting  them  down 
together  at  their  hotel,  the  dread  of  discovery 
made  her  so  ill,  that,  much  as  she  longed  for  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  she  preferred  alight- 
ing at  the  residence  of  the  Princess,  from  utter 
inability  to  proceed. 

After  such  unhinging  emotions  she  wished 
for  rest  and  tranquillity,  and  therefore  re- 
moved in  the  morning  to  her  quiet  retreat  in 
the  country,  that  she  might  escape  the  recur- 
rence of  such  painful  situations. 

She  had  still  a  struggle  to  undergo  when 
Ernest's  letter  reached  her  ;  and  a  severe  one  it 
was.  The  intercession  of  her  affectionate  friend, 
Madame  de  Luckner,  made  the  part  she  de- 
termined to  act  still  more  difficult  than  before  ; 
but  she  had  already  suffered  so  much  from 
painful  disappointments,   that   she   could   not 
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confide  in  a  passion  of  such  sudden  growth  ; 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  a  reason  for  distrust- 
ing the  man  who  conld  seek  to  build  the  hap- 
piness of  his  whole  life  on  so  slight  a  founda- 
tion ;  and  it  appeared  folly  to  expect  that  he 
who  had  disregarded  the  warmth  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart,  would  pay  lasting  homage  to' 
more  fleeting  attractions.  Yet,  it  was  with 
pain  and  bitter  tears  that  she  wrote  the 
answer,  which  he  received  as  from  Adelaida 
de  Luckner. 

On  this  last  eventful  evening,  she  and  her 
supposed  mother-in-law  had  been  induced  by 
the  Princess  Neriska  to  take  a  long  drive ;  and 
on  her  return,  she  was  surprised  and  terrified 
to  find  the  nurse  and  child  were  not  come  back 
from  their  walk. 

Marie  unfortunately  and  unknown  to  her 
lady  had  a  lover,  who,  meeting  her  with  the 
little  girl  at  a  good  distance  from  home,  for  she 
bad  gone  on  further  than  usual  that  evening, 
had  induced  her  to  walk  as  far  as  the  prome- 
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nade,  promising  to  take  care  of  them  back 
again.  When  arrived  there,  Ernestine  seemed 
quite  tired  with  so  long  a  walk,  and  was  placed 
by  her,  safely  as  she  thought,  on  a  bench  with 
two  other  children  to  play  with  them,  whilst 
she  walked  about  with  her  lover;  but  the 
crowd  and  bustle  increasing,  she  was  pre- 
vented from  returning  directly  as  she  had  in- 
tended. Rain  came  on,  and  it  was  just  then 
that  Wartenberg  found  the  poor  little  girl  ter- 
rified and  crying  for  her  maid.  His  assistance 
was  instantaneous ;  and  he  bore  her  away  so 
quickly,  that  when  the  neglectful  Marie  got 
back,  she  was  gone.  All  the  nurse  could  learn 
was,  that  a  gentleman  had  carried  oflP  the 
child  ;  but  she  heard  nothing  further.  Despair 
and  remorse  seized  the  woman.  She  ran  home, 
inquiring  of  all  those  she  met,  if  they  had  seen 
the  gentleman  with  the  child,  but  with  no 
success. 

Matilda's   horror  and   anxiety  may  well  be 
imagined  ;  it  almost  amounted  to  agony.     All 
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the  servants  were  dispatched  in  quest  of  her 
lost  treasure,  whilst  the  wretched  mother 
watched  their  return  with  maddening  impa- 
tience. As  her  distress  increased,  and  she  be- 
gan to  give  way  in  despair,  one  of  her  people 
accidentally  heard  from  Wartenberg's  servant 
who  stood  at  the  door  of  his  house,  that  his 
master  was  just  returned  home,  and  that  he 
had  brought  a  child  with  him.  Matilda  cared 
no  longer  for  concealment ;  one  overwhelming 
idea,  the  desire  of  recovering  her  child,  drove 
every  other  thought  away.  She  flew  to  Er- 
nest's habitation,  Madame  de  Luckner  follow- 
ing, though  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  with  her, 
and  on  her  throwing  open  the  door  of  his 
apartment  she  beheld,  by  an  imperfect  light, 
Ernestine's  head  reposing  on  her  father's 
bosom  ! 

With  surprise  and  delight  did  the  amiable 
and  friendly  Princess  Neriska,  who  doated  on 
romance,  learn  this  extraordinary  and    happy 
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event,  of  which  she  never  could  have  had  the 
slightest  suspicion. 

Wartenberg  and  his  idolized  wife  returned 
to  their  native  country,  whither  the  good  Ma- 
dame de  Luckner  accompanied  them,  and 
where  affection  and  undisturbed  happiness  pro- 
mised to  embellish  the  rest  of  their  days. 

We  must  not  forget  to  give  some  satisfactory 
inteUigence  of  Timothy  Blunder,  Esq.  who  re- 
turned to  England  in  company  of  Miss  Lucy 
Villars  and  her  brother,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  her  family  soon  after  became  the  wife  of 
her  happy  husband,  and  comfortably  settled 
for  life  in  his  own  beautiful  country  house. 

The  story  of  Ernest  and  Matilda  is  no  fiction  ; 
it  is  really  founded  on  truth,  and  thus  may, 
perJiaps,  be  thought  to  exemplify  the  French 
saying — 

**  Le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  le  vraisembla- 
ble." 


REVENGE. 


*'  Vengeance  is  still  alive — from  her  dark  covert. 
With  all  her  snakes  erect  upon  her  crest, 
She  stalks  in  view,  and  fires  us  with  her  charms." 

Young. 


In  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Second  ot 
Russia,  the  province  of  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia, 
was  governed  by  one  v^ho  was  as  famed  for  his 
talents  and  bravery  as  a  General,  as  he  was 
notorious  for  severity  and  cruelty.  Accustomed 
from  his  earliest  youth  to  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
the  life  of  an  individual  was  considered  by  hioi 
of  little  or  no  value  ;  and  having  been  always 
himself  inured  to  the  blindest  obedience  to  his 
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superiors,  he  required  the  same  from  all  under 
him  ;  he  hIPfl  been  through  a  long  course  of 
years  exposed  to  the  severest  hardships  and  fa- 
tigues, as  well  as  to  the  most  strange  caprices 
of  an  inimical  destiny,  owing  to  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  a  savage  barbarian,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  his  superior  officer  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  freezing  insensibility  to  feel- 
ings of  compassion  had  formed  itself  round  his 
heart,  which  his  adversaries  maintained  had  at 
length  converted  its  whole  substance  into  one 
mass  of  ice.  The  harshness  with  which  this 
Governor  ordered  the  most  horrid  punish- 
ments for  the  slightest  transgressions,  as  well 
as  the  aggravating  cruelty  with  which  they 
were  executed  by  his  command,  seemed  to 
testify  the  truth  of  this  accusation.  His  re- 
volting indifference,  and  the  contumelious 
observations  with  which  the  unfortunate 
wretches  were  treated  during  their  sufferings, 
shewed  evidently  that  having  probably  in  his 
early  youth  suffered  similar  chastisement  un- 
justly, he  wished  now  to  revenge  himself  on  all 
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mankind  for  the  wrongs  he  had  been  doomed  to 
endure. 

"  You  might  as  well  use  questions  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  might  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  ; 
You  might  as  well  do  anything  most  hard 
As  seek  to  soften  him."* 

Such  a  man,  holding  the  principal  civil  and 
military  situation,  in  whose  hands  were  placed 
life  and  death,  punishment  and  pardon,  was 
calculated  to  fill  with  terror  and  despair  every 
one  who  came  near  him  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  committed  the  most  trifling  offence. 
It  was  indeed  related,  that  female  culprits  had 
suddenly  expired  from  mere  anguisii  at  the 
sight  of  the  Governor's  colossal  stature,  with 
the  savage  expression  of  his  gloomy  counte- 
nance, and  the  thunder  of  his  voice.  He  was 
never  absolutely  unjust,  that  is  to  say,  he  did 
not  persecute  or  punish  the  innocent.  How- 
ever, during  the  whole  extent  of  his  distant 
government,  he  was  dreaded  as  an   evil  spirit, 

*  Shakspeare. 
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who,  without  pity,  destroys  whatever  he  falls 
upon. 

In  so  wide  a  jurisdiction,  among  a  people 
which  at  that  period  was  still  uncivilized,  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  of  all  sorts  must  naturally 
and  almost  daily  occur ;  and  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  irons  with  which,  according  to  the 
customs  of  those  times,  the  criminals  were 
branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  name  of  their 
offence,  viz.  desertion,  theft,  licentiousness,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  &c.  were  never  cold  from  one 
execution  to  another,  and  that  the  fabricators 
of  whips  and  knouts  were  without  remission 
constantly  employed  for  the  courts  of  justice. 

Yet,  however  unfeeling  this  Governor  was, 
and  notwithstanding  the  enmity  he  bore  to 
mankind,  it  appeared  that  he  had  an  accessible 
side ;  and  strange  to  believe,  he  was  capable  of 
love.  In  his  early  history,  the  key  to  this 
enigma  might  be  found.  Not  belonging  to 
any  of  the  great  families  of  the  empire,  he 
had  paved  his  way  quite  alone,  by  patience, 
perseverance,  and  lion-like  courage  in  the  field, 
joined   to  a  considerable  share  of  natural  cle- 
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verness  and  penetration,  till  he  attained  a 
superior  rank  and  situation  in  life  ;  and  at  the 
time  when  the  stroke  of  fate  seemed  to  have 
ceased  pursuing  him,  his  heart  was  pieiced  by 
the  darts  of  love.  Sophia,  the  only  daughter 
of  a  noble  and  distinguished  house^  inspired  him 
with  the  most  glowing  passion.  She  recipro- 
cated the  sentiments  of  the  handsome  warrior, 
but  her  relations  opposed  themselves  to  their 
union  ;  however,  the  bold  soldier,  w^hom  no 
obstacles  could  intimidate,  carried  off  his  he- 
loved,  and  they  were  united  amidst  the  thun- 
ders  of  a  war  which  had  recently  broken  out. 

If  ambition  had  hitherto  compelled  him  to 
fight  bravely,  now  was  he  doubly  spurred  on 
by  his  earnest  desire  to  establish  a  brilliant  lot 
for  his  adored  wife. 

Fortune  favoured  him,  for  he  proved  con- 
queror in  the  boldest  risks  and  attacks.  He 
succeeded  in  all  his  undertakings,  whether  in 
deeds  of  arms  or  otherwise  ;  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  General,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  received  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tobolsk.    Here,  with  his  loved  Sophia, 
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he  lived  happily,  and  by  her  side  was  as  mild 
a  commander  as  his  strong  sense  of  duty  and 
the  hardness  of  character,  formed  by  his  early 
destiny,  could  admit  of;  but  fate  had  not  yet 
directedall  her  shafts  at  him.  The  proud  pa- 
rents of  his  wife,  who  never  could  forgive  him 
his  obscure  origin,  were  not  even  reconciled  by 
the  knowledge  of  their  daughter's  happiness, 
and  in  the  most  unceasing  manner  they  tor- 
mented her  with  their  entreaties,  that  she  would 
leave  her  husband.  She  kept  this  unhappy 
dissension  concealed  from  him  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, till  a  letter  fell  into  his  hands  revealing 
the  whole  transaction.  His  rage  was  un- 
bounded, and  would  have  shewn  itself  so,  had 
not  the  peace  of  his  Sophia  been  concerned. 
The  constant  struggle  she  had  to  undergo  be- 
tween the  earnest  prayers  of  her  father  and 
mother,  that  she  should  return  to  them,  and  the 
love  she  owed  to  her  husband,  undermined  her 
health.  In  vain  was  his  tender  solicitude ;  in 
vain  his  supplications  to  heaven  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  treasure.  The  Eternal  Will  had 
otherwise  decided ;  and  after  a  happy  union  of 
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a  few  years,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  rent 
by  the  reproaches  of  her  loved  parents,  as  well 
as  by  their  rancorous  pride  and  blind  hatred 
towards  him  whom  she  had  chosen  without 
their  sanction. 

The  state  her  husband  was  in  at  her  death 
was  terrible.  With  his  lips  closely  compressed 
he  wandered  about  alone;  but  as  the  fearful 
stillness  which  before  a  storm  announces  its 
approach,  so  did  all  who  knew  him  tremble  for 
the  moment  when  the  unhappy  man  should 
burst  out.  It  came,  and  shewed  him  to  have 
become,  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  tale  we 
have  painted  him — a  cruel  misanthropic  mon- 
ster !  a  metamorphosis  far  less  incredible  than 
it  appears,  and  which  is  not  wantii]g  in 
examples. 

The  only  pledge  left  him  of  his  lost  happi- 
ness was  a  little  girl ;  the  sole  tie  which  still 
bound  him  to  life,  and  at  times  reminded  him 
of  the  rights  of  humanity.  He  doated  on  the 
child,  and  guarded  it  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
The  irresistibly  insinuating  little  creature 
amply  rewarded  him  for  his  care  and  affection. 
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Her  glowing  health,  lovely  features,  and 
amiable  disposition  gave  every  promise  of  her 
growing  up  a  charming  person.  It  was  how- 
ever strange,  that  he  was  most  savage  and 
apt  to  punish  with  greater  severity  and  cruelty 
after  coming  from  his  daughter's  apartment, 
where  he  had  been  enjoying  without  restraint, 
the  caresses  of  the  innocent  little  creature.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  grief  and  rage  had  been  re- 
newed by  the  recollection  that  the  mother  of 
such  a  child  was  torn  from  him  by  the  heart- 
lessness  of  man. 

When  Alexina  was  not  with  her  father,  she 
liked  no  one  so  much  to  be  about  her  as  Iwan, 
a  well-informed  good  boy ;  an  orphan  whom 
her  mother  had  adopted  out  of  charity.  He 
was  very  amiable,  and  withal  remarkably  pru- 
dent and  steady  for  his  age.  Being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  humour  of  the  Governor, 
he  knew  when  to  get  out  of  his  way,  or  to  en- 
counter him  with  Alexina,  as  the  occasion 
required.  The  little  girl,  whom  he  loved  more 
than  his  soul,  he  was  under  the  most  terrible 
menaces  and  commands  not  to  lose  sight  of,  at 
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the  risk  even  of  his  own  life.  She  remained, 
therefore,  almost  entirely  in  his  care  ;  for  the 
other  attendants  were  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
the  horrible  obligations  and  responsibility  in- 
curred with  a  person  of  the  Governor's  ferocious 
disposition. 

Whether  or  not  Iwan  felt  the  importance  of 
his  situation,  he  never  shewed  it ;  but  still  re- 
mained the  same  cheerful  unpretending  boy, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  his  charge,  seemed 
to  be  concerned  about  nothing  around  him  ; 
yet,  if  in  the  most  distant  manner  anything 
regarded  Alexina,  in  prudence,  in  attentions, 
in  every  thing  by  which  he  could  perform  or 
anticipate  her  wishes,  the  boy  was  a  man.  He 
arranged  her  amusements;  repeated  with  her 
the  lessons  given  to  her  by  her  masters  to  learn, 
and  was  her  constant  companion  whenever  she 
walked  or  drove  out. 

It  was  not  without  wounding  his  heart  as 
well  as  his  ear,  that  the  lamentations  reached 
him  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  who  in 
crowds  were  punished  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 
and  he  took  great  care,  that  the  little  girl  con- 
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fided  to  him,  should  not  be  frightened  by  them. 
But  his  fine  mind  suggested  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  a  noble  act  to  employ  the  power 
Alexina  had  over  her  father,  to  favour  those 
hapless  ones,  who  had,  at  least,  committed  no 
capital  offences,  and  thus  bring  down  the  bless- 
ing of  all  whom  she  might  save  from  despair 
on  the  head  of  the  little  girl.  It  was  worth 
the  experiment.  He  taught  her  how  to  kneel 
before  her  father,  with  her  hands  folded  to- 
gether, and  to  repeat  the  words  : — "  Pardon 
for  poor  Michel,  or  pardon  for  poor  Catinka," 
&c.,  till  he  should  say  "  Yes." 

The  Governor  was  very  much  astonished  the 
first  time,  pressed  the  little  petitioner  to  his 
heart,  and  granted  the  culprit's  liberty.  The 
second  and  third  times  were  equally  success- 
ful. Naturally,  it  could  not  escape  him  that 
as  Alexina  only  interceded  for  those  offenders 
whose  punishments  could  be  remitted,  some 
sensible  guidance  must  give  the  impulse  to 
the  child ;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  never 
thought  of  Iwan,  whom,  indeed,  he  did  not  much 
note,  or  whether  he  wished  every  body  to  know 
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that  his  daughter  alone  had  influence  enouo:h 
to  make  him  change  his  sentence,  sufficient 
it  was  that  he  never  refused  her  entreaties ; 
and  when  he  could  not  entirely  liberate,  half 
of  the  punishment  was  at  least  remitted.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  was,  that  wherever 
the  child  was  seen  or  met,  blessings  from  all 
sides  poured  upon  her,  and  this  was  what  the 
generous  boy  wished.  He  contrived  to  procure 
an  exact  list,  on  which  all  the  offences  of  the 
condemned  were  marked. 

Time  passed  on  ;  and  Alexina  was  now  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  quite  idolized  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  government,  whilst  her  mentor  of 
eighteen,  was  revered  not  much  less  than  a 
saint.  This  only  gladdened  him  on  her  ac- 
count, without  its  turning  his  head  for  a  single 
moment.  His  conscience  told  him  he  was 
doing  right,  and  that  by  this  means  Alexina 
would  grow  up  good,  charitable,  and  benevo- 
lent, and  be  loved  by  every  one;  more  he 
needed  not  for  his  happiness.  He  had  no  pre- 
sentiment or  suspicion,  that  dormant  passions 
slumbered  in  his  breast,  which  would  have  too 
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terrible  a  power  over  his  better  feelings,  in 
reference  to  which  he  was  destined  to  have  the 
most  painful  experience.  Ignorant  of  the  sad 
future,  he  went  quietly  on  his  way. 


One  of  Iwan's  most  favourite  employments 
was  driving  with  Alexina  along  the  water 
meadows  which  are  close  to  the  streams  of  the 
Tobolsk  and  Tolibah,  that  unite  just  below  the 
town,  and  fetching  flowers  for  her  out  of  the 
boggy  plain.  The  short  but  hot  summers  bring 
them  out  there  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
magnificence.  This  year  the  overflowing  of 
these  rivers  had  spread  much  more  than  ever 
over  the  meadows,  and  brought  forth  a  rich 
profusion  of  flowers.  Alexina  was  delighted 
when  at  the  first  drive  they  took,  she  saw  the 
watery  expanse  covered  with  a  variegated 
parterre  of  flowers  ;  and  Iwan,  ordering  the 
droschki's  driver  to  stand  still  on  a  safe  place 
not  far  from  the  water,  begged  Alexina  to  wait 
there  for  him,  and  alighting  he  ran  quickly  to 
the  part  where  he   had    beheld   the  greatest 
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quantity  of  flowers  projecting  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  He  was  loading  himself  with 
them,  when  a  piercing  shriek  for  help  met  his 
ear;  the  first  look  convinced  him  that  it  was 
from  the  droschki  driver,  whose  light  vehicle 
coming  in  contact  with  a  current  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  of  waters,  had  sunk  in,  without  the 
little  ponies  being  able  to  oppose  the  least 
resistance.  Alexina's  veil  was  still  blowing- 
above  the  stream.  Love,  fear,  despair,  gave 
wings  to  the  unhappy  Iwan.  He  flew  towards 
the  place;  heard  the  man  call;  saw  Alexina's 
hands  wringing — he  was  only  a  few  steps  from 
them,  when  the  ground  under  him  gave  way, 
and  he  sank  into  a  deep  place  hollowed  out 
by  the  stream.  But  here  he  struggled  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  and  succeeding  in  extri- 
cating himself  from  the  mud  and  the  entan- 
glement of  roots,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
top,  and  gained  the  shore.  As  soon  as  he  was 
on  his  feet  he  looked  with  anguish  around 
him — in  vain  did  he  look — there,  in  the  middle 
of  the   stream,  about  a  hundred   yards  from 
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him,  he  perceived  Alexina's  hat  and  veil  float- 
ing.   He  sank  senseless  on  the  ground. 

The  tumult  which  arose  in  the  Government 
House  when  Alexina  did  not  return  at  the 
usual  time,  may  well  be  imagined.  All  asser- 
tions agreeing  that  she  had  driven  in  her 
droschki  towards  the  river  meadows,  accom- 
panied by  Iwan, — orders  from  the  wretched 
father  sent  hundreds  of  people  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  some  hours,  the 
hat  and  veil  of  Alexina  and  the  half-dead  Iwan 
were  each  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Governor.  Of 
the  droschki,  and  consequently  of  Alexina 
herself,  not  a  trace  was  found.  Horrible 
moment!  It  occurred  to  no  one  to  reflect 
how  the  calamity  might  have  happened — how 
much  Iwan  or  perhaps  the  girl  herself  had 
been  in  fault :  besides,  no  creature  would  have 
ventured  to  utter  a  syllable.  The  unhappy 
father  appeared  for  some  minutes  completely 
stunned  with  the  most  horrid  pain.  At  last  a 
sudden  terrific  scream|bursting  forth, announced 
his  return  to  onsciousness.    Alas !  all  humanity 
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seemed  to  have  left  his  heart,  and  the  most 
tiger-like  cruelty  filled  it  entirely.  With  quiver- 
ing lips  blue  with  rage,  he  commanded  the 
doomed  youth  to  be  unclothed,  and  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  hung  up  on  the  pillar 
of  the  justice-court,  there  to  receive  the  lashes 
of  the  knout  till  all  signs  of  existence  had 
disappeared  ;  the  most  dreadful  curses  threat- 
ened every  one  with  the  same  fate  who  should 
hesitate  in  executing  the  dreadful  sentence. 

With  bleeding  hearts  and  streaming  eyes 
did  the  slaves  obey  ;  soon  the  innocent  victim's 
body  resembled  one  immense  wound,  and  his 
painful  shrieks  resounded  only  in  dying  groans 
through  the  hall  of  justice. 

Suddenly  the  thundering  noise  of  a  droschki, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  galloping  at  full  speed 
through  the  archway,  was  heard.  Alexina, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  was  in  it;  the 
Governor  was  instantly  apprised  of  her  arrival, 
and  he  rushed  breathless  to  meet  his  recovered 
treasure,  whom  he  almost  smothered  in  his 
embrace. 

"  Mercy  for  the  innocent  Iwan,"   were  the 

VOL.    II.  o 
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only  words  she  uttered.  Seeing  her  father  hesi- 
tate, and  fearing  the  worst,  she  cried  : — 

"  Pardon  for  Iwan  !  or  I  throw  myself  down 
here  from  the  balcony." 

The  Governor  made  a  sign,  and  twenty  men 
ran  to  the  judge*s  court,  where  the  executioners, 
more  humane  than  their  employer,  had  already 
suspended  the  punishment.  Iwan  was  imme- 
diately taken  down  with  all  possible  care,  and 
as  signs  of  life  were  still  to  be  perceived  in 
him,  he  was  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  received  him  as  one  dead. 

In  the  mean  time  Alexina  gave  the  simple 
explanation  of  what  had  happened,  which  may 
easily  be  guessed.  She,  believing  the  water  was 
not  higher  above  the  meadows  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  edges,  had  ordered  the  driver  to 
go  towards  a  part  where  she  saw  some  flowers 
of  a  peculiarly  brilliant  colour ;  all  went  well  at 
first, but  suddenly  they  got  into  a  sandy  shallow, 
washed  by  the  stream,  and  were  carried  away 
by  the  current ;  her  screams  brought  some  peo- 
ple to  her  rescue;  she  was  fortunately  saved, 
and  carried  to  the  carriage  of  a  traveller,  who 
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happened  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  he  conveyed  her  safel}-  to  his  arms. 
A  whirlpool  had  overturned  her  droschki,  and 
both  horses  and  driver  were  drowned. 

This  recital  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  inno 
cence  of  Iw^an,  but  the  Governor's  mind  was 
still  so  savage,  that  he  forbade  his  name  being 
mentioned.  Poor  Alexina  was  thus  forced  to 
silence,  and  was  also  deprived  of  the  consola- 
tion of  sending  him  a  friendly  word,  though  he 
was  suffering  on  her  account;  for  he  still  lay  in 
stupor,  without  any  apparent  sensation,  from 
which  stupor  no  one  could  decide  in  what 
state  he  would  wake,  or  if  he  would  ever  wake 
at  all. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  his  strong 
constitution  gave  the  certainty  of  his  being  re- 
stored to  life  and  reason.  He  longed  to  see  his 
dear  Alexina,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
loved  voice.  One  day  the  little  room  below 
stairs,  in  the  gateway,  belonging  to  the  porter's 
department,  where  Iwan  had  been  placed,  was 
opened,  and  the  Governor  entered  with  gloomy 
looks,    and    inflamed    eyes ;    the  youth    stood 
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up   in    a    respectful    manner    before   his  tor- 
mentor. 

'*  The  intercession  of  my  daughter,"  said  the 
cruel  judge,  his  voice  choked  with  anger, 
"  has,  much  against  my  will,  preserved  thy 
life  to  thee,  but  never  shalt  thou  see  her  face 
again.  Take  this,"  and  he  threw  him  a  purse — 
*'  within  three  weeks  quit  not  only  this  palace, 
but  the  government.  If  thou  art  seen  after 
that  within  the  precincts  of  this  province,  or- 
ders will  be  issued  to  shoot  at  thee  as  at  a  wild 
beast." 

"  Has  not  Alexina — has  not  the  young  lady 
proclaimed  my  innocence  ^"  he  asked,  trem- 
bling. 

"  Silence !  and  obey.  She  will  hear  nothing 
of  thee,  and  never  will  see  thee  again  ;  she  exe- 
crates her  indulgence,  and  is  profoundly 
ashamed  of  her  intimacy  with  a  slave  like  thee." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  poor  Iwan, 
drowned  in  tears  of  the  bitterest  grief,  "  I  con- 
jure you,  gracious  master,  do  not  do  this  to 
me  !  Let  me  be  lashed  to  death  by  the  knout, 
but  let  me  once  again  see  the  young  lady  —once 
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more  speak  to  her.  See,  in  anguish  of  death  I 
embrace  your  knees — I  cannot  live  without 
Alexina !  think  what  I  have  done  for  her  from 
infancy  till  now  !     Oh,  be  merciful  1" 

"Miserable  worm!"  thundered  the  Gover- 
nor's voice,  and  his  large  stick  stretched  the 
supplicant  on  the  ground. — "Thou  art  paid — 
there  lie  thy  wages."  He  quitted  the  room,  and 
Iwan  still  remained  on  the  floor. 

"  Ha  !"  he  suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  roar- 
ing laugh,  which  plainly  shewed  how  the  spirit 
of  revenge  had   taken  possession  of  his  soul. 

''Ha!  monster — am  I  worm  for  thee  to 
tread  on  ?  Then  shalt  thou  feel  that  even  the 
v^'orm  recoils  and  wounds  the  heel  that  mur- 
ders it!" 

From  that  moment  he  appeared  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  had  ever  been  known  to 
be  ;  he  sat  whole  days  long,  gloomily  wrapped 
up  in  himself.  By  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance he  seemed  like  one  who  had  re- 
volted against  every  feeling  of  human  dignity, 
and  was  meditating  horrors. 

Old   Andrew,  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  pene- 
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trated  through  the  youth,  whom  he  loved  as  a 
son.     He  warned  him — 

"You  are  brooding  vengeance  in  your  mind,' 
said  he  ;  "  revenge  on  the  Governor.     Is  it  not 
so?  some  horrible  revenge/' 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Iwan. 

"  Would  you  murder  him  in  his  sleep  ? " 

"  That  were  too  little  '/' 

"  What,  slowly  poison  him  ?" 

"Better  than  that,  Andrew." 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  you  would  not  surely  mur- 
der Alexina!" 

"  Foolish  man  !  is  death,  then,  a  misfortune? 
Oh  !  when  I  saw  her  sink  into  the  stream,  I 
could  then  have  wished  myself  dead — when  the 
strokes  of  the  knout  tore  the  flesh  from  my 
heart,  and  fresh  cuts  scarified  the  scarcely  dried 
wounds,  then  I  implored  Heaven  for  death  — 
in  vain.  I  must  live,  live  for  my  revenge  ;  and 
as  true  is  it  that  I  will  completely  take  it !" 

''  Young  man,"  cried  the  terrified  Andrew, 
"  what  is  it  thou  wilt  do  ?" 

"  Silence  !"  was  his  answer,  accompanied  by 
a  look  of  contempt. 
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A  fortnight  later  Iwan  was  quite  recovered. 
He  still  had  eight  days'  respite  to  remain  at  the 
palace,  when  he  heard  the  drums  beat,  and  the 
public  criers  were  repeating  these  words  : — 

"  His  Excellency,  the  general.  Governor  of 
Tobolsk,  has  banished  the  boy  Iwan  from  the 
palace,  and  from  the  limits  of  the  province ; 
whosoever,  therefore,  from  this  day  week,  shall 
meet  the  said  Iwan  still  within  the  limits  of  the 
province,  and  deliver  him  up,  whether  dead  or 
alive,  shall  receive  at  the  Government-house  a 
reward  of  a  thousanci  roubles.  Whilst  whoso- 
ever shall  be  convicted  of  having  given  the  said 
Iwan  an  asylum,  or  of  knowing  that  he  has 
one,  and  concealing  it,  will  receive  five  hundred 
strokes  of  the  knout." 

Iwan  only  laughed  at  this  proclamation. 
Soon  after  the  Governor  rode  by  with  a  lon<^ 
train  of  attendants. 

*'  He  is  gone  on  a  visiting  journey,"  said  old 
Andrew  to   Iwan  after  he  had  closed  the  2:ate 
*'  and  is  to  stay  away  four  or  live  days.     Will 
you  promise  me,  young  man,  that  you  will  be 
off  before  his  return  ?" 
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*'  I  promise  it,"  said  he. 

*'  Thank  you  for  that,"  cried  the  old  man, 
**  and  may  Heaven  put  good  thoughts  into  your 
mind." 

A  horrible  project  was  matured  in  Iwan*s 
mind,  and  all  was  prepared  for  his  flight  to 
the  not  far  distant  Nomade  hordes  lying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tartarian  frontiers.  The 
Governor  had  taken  the  contrary  direction,  and 
could  not  return  in  less  than  three  days,  even 
had  wings  been  lent  him — long  before  that  time 
Iwan  would  be  in  safety.  The  following  morn, 
ing,  therefore,  he  rushed  into  Alexina's  apart- 
ments, roaring  out,  ''Vengeance!  I  come  for 
vengeance  on  the  ungrateful !" 

The  terrified  girl,  not  understanding  him, 
flew,  with  the  affectionate  exclamation  of  "Dear 
Iwan,"  into  the  arms  of  the  furious  maniac.  He 
then,  quicker  than  thought,  brought  forth  the 
iron  stamp  which  he  had  stolen  out  of  the  jus- 
tice court,  and  made  red  hot,  and  branded 
Alexina's  white  forehead.  She  sank  on  the 
floor   with    a   loud    shriek,   while    he   escaped 
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through  the  tapestry  door,  only  known  to  him- 
self, by  which  he  had  crept  in. 

Wrapped  up  in  his  gloomy  ideas,  Iwan  has- 
tened, with  the  quickest  speed  of  his  strong 
horse,  over  the  pathless  heaths  of  the  Tartarian 
frontiers.  Repentance  came  not  into  his  heart, 
still  too  full  of  the  burning  thirst  of  revenge, 
which  he  fed  with  inward  representations  of 
the  impression  which  the  sight  of  his  daughter 
dishonoured  for  life  would  make  on  her  father. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  He  knew  how  with 
the  tenderest  care  he  had  guarded  and  attended 
on  Alexina — how  many  long  nights  he  had 
passed  on  his  knees  at  her  door  if  she  had  the 
slightest  indisposition,  to  h'sten  to  her  wishes, 
and  be  ready  to  execute  them  instantly.  He 
was  conscious  of  having  partly  mitigated  the 
sentence  already  pronounced  of  horrible  punish- 
ments for  innumerable  criminals,  and  partly 
quite  averted  them,  merely  that  Alexina  might 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  softening  hu- 
man misery,  and  to  turn  the  blessings  of  the 
preserved  ones  towards  her.  It  was  he  who 
had  unfolded  her  mind — had  formed  her  hearj; 
o2 
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to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  and  even  to  that 
of  her  cruel  father ;  and  now,  quite  innocent, 
he  had  been  martyred  on  her  account  even  to 
death,  and  still  weak  from  ten  thousand  wounds, 
separated  for  ever  from  her,  cast  into  a  stranger 
land  ;  and  when  only  asking  to  obtain  one  word 
from  her  lips  to  fortify  him  against  the  endless 
pangs  of  the  soul  which  would  torture  him 
throughout  his  life,  he  had  been  refused  !  She 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  iiim — would  never 
see  nor  hear  him,  and  she  was  ashamed  of  her 
former  intimacy  with  him  ! 

He  knew  as  well  as  the  whole  government, 
and  as  she  herself  did,  that  her  father's  life 
hung  on  hers ;  and  she  owed  it  to  the  friend  of 
her  childhood,  and  her  instructor,  who  had 
suffered  so  cruelly  on  her  account,  to  expose 
herself  to  the  anger  of  her  father  for  his  sake. 
Yes,  if  she  had  a  heart — if  she  could  feel  grati- 
tude as  a  sacred  duty — she  owed  it  to  him.  But 
this  she  had  not  done;  execrated  and  banished 
for  ever  from  her  sight,  he  must  now  seek  con- 
solation, sympathy,  and  affection,  among  a  half 
savage  horde. 
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"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  he  aloud,  while  crossing 
the  desert,  and  from  the  hottom  of  his  soul 
flowed  gall  and  bitterness  at  the  thoughts  of  all 
those  motives  for  his  resentment. 

"  From  her  I  had  deserved  nothing  but  love, 
but  she  has  no  heart,  this  cold  unfeeling  Boyard's 
daughter  !  The  inhuman  scornful  brutality  of 
that  monster  her  father  shoots  up  in  her  soul 
like  luxuriantly  poisonous  herbs,  now  my  hand 
is  no  longer  there  to  root  them  out  daily.  What 
am  I  to  her — to  him  ?  A  man — a  slave !  Her 
dog  is  worth  more  to  them  both,  and  bitterly 
laughing,  they  trod  on  me!  Well,  the  sting  of 
the  trodden  one  shall  occasion  pain  to  ye  for 

life  r 

Maddened  with  rage  he  spurred  his  horse 
on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  smoke,  arising 
from  the  huts  of  the  Tartars  on  the  frontiers, 
was  perceived  by  him. 

He  was  welcomed  with  the  kindness  and 
hospitality,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  noble  cha- 
racter of  those  pure  unmixed  Tartarian  tribes, 
many  of  them  having  been  led  by  trading  in- 
terests to  Tobolsk,  knew  the  terrible  Governor 
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as  well  as  Alexiria  and  Iwan  ;  with  the  most 
intense  sympathy  they  hearkened  to  his  story, 
and  were  worked  up  to  such  a  degree  by  the 
account  of  his  sufferings,  that  they  swore 
friendship  to  him,  and  offered  him  vengeance 
if  he  chose  it,  by  making  a  sudden  irruption  on 
the  territory  of  the  government,  as  soon  as 
the  principal  parties  of  their  hordes,  which 
were  out  in  straggling  marches,  should  be  all 
collected  together  again. 

With  the  highest  gratitude  he  accepted  their 
proffered  friendship,  but  declined  the  ven- 
geance, for  he  had  surely  taken  it  more  richly 
than  by  mere  plundering  inroads,  however 
successfully  that  could  have  been  done. 

The  Nomadian  life  of  these  sons  of  the  de- 
sert, to  whom  he  had  joined  himself  for  ever, 
as  he  then  thought,  agreed  with  his  present 
disposition;  but  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
deceived  himself.  Often  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
when  he  slipped  out  from  the  huts  in  which 
his  new  companions  were  reposing,  and  stood 
gazing  at  the  bright  immense  starry  firma- 
ment above,  which  spread  in  sparkling  magni- 
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ficence  over  the  Southern-Asiatic  Russia,  he 
felt  his  heart  swell  with  devotion,  love,  and 
longing,  while  soft  tears  bedewed  his  cheeks. 
That  should  not  be!  —  nothing  should  rob 
him  of  his  venomous  hate,  or  even  soften  it  ; 
he  would  only  brood  on  gloom  and  destruction, 
and  proceed  onwards  like  a  dark  thunder- 
storm, proclaiming  its  efficiency  by  destructive 
lightning  flashes. 

His  state  gradually  sank  into  silent  melan- 
choly, his  gloomy  rancour  towards  Alexina 
yielded  to  compassion,  and  when  this  had  once 
taken  place  in  his  heart,  his  innate  affection  for 
the  little  girl,  which  had  with  difficulty  been 
suppressed,  returned. 

He  was  startled  and  affrighted  by  the  change 
which  he  perceived  in  himself;  but  his  better 
sense  bid  him  bless  it.  Soon  it  awakened  a 
clear  view  of  all,  and  with  it  the  bitterest 
remorse  for  the  action  which  he  had  committed. 
Atonement,  he  felt,  was  not  in  his  power,  no 
more  than  to  iiiake  it  undone ;  as  long  as  revenge 
and  hatred  had  had  possession  of  his  soul,  he 
had  considered  himself  in  the  ri"ht,  but  now 
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when  love  and  repentance  took  the  lead,  and 
reminded  him  that  he  was  a  Christian,  that  the 
Almighty  reserved  vengeance  for  Himself — 
now  he  tremhled,  and  shuddered  at  the  horrors 
he  had  been  driven  to  bv  his  unlimited  anorer; 
be  abominated  himself,  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  a  moral  monster,  which  ought  to  be  exter- 
minated from  the  earth;  yet  he  never  once 
entertained  the  wish  of  opposing  the  Divine 
ordinances  by  putting  an  end  to  his  existence, 
but  waited  till  it  should  be  appointed  to  him ; 
till  then  he  wished  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power 
to  be  useful  to  mankind  : — and  a  most  extraordi- 
nary design,  the  peculiar  adventurous  purpose 
of  which  he  had  hardly  made  clear  to  himself, 
was  unfolded  in  his  mind,  and  without  delay 
put  into  execution. 

He  proceeded  with  his  companions  to  the 
first  great  Russian  city  in  the  circle,  and  put 
himself  under  a  surgeon  there,  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  he  had  studied  for  some  years 
and  learnt  the  profession,  of  engaging  himself 
as  army-surgeon  in  some  regiment-  A  diamond 
ring,  which  his 'adopted  parent,  the  mother  of 
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Alexina,  had  bequeathed  to  him,  and  which 
the  good  old  Andrew  had  kept  for  him  whilst 
he  remained  in  the  Governor's  house,  (by  which 
means  it  escaped  observation)  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  secure  him  an  existence  for  many 
years,  and  to  forward  all  his  views.  A  consci* 
entious  Jew  disposed  of  it  for  him  to  a  mer- 
chant for  its  real  value;  with  grateful  heart  he 
then  separated  from  his  kind  Tartar  friends, 
and  entered  upon  his  new  life  with  the  most 
indefatigable  zeal. 


Experience  has,  times  innumerable,  taught 
us  that  Heaven  blesses  every  action  which  is 
undertaken  on  its  account ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
man's  view  is  to  elevate  himself  morally,  while 
he  acknowledges,  in  its  whole  extent,  an  injus- 
tice he  has  committed,  and  humbly  considering 
his  own  abasement,  as  in  a  terrifying  mirror 
before  him,  seeks  to  purify  himself  again. 

Iwan  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
by  all  the  inmates  of  the  family  belonging  to 
the  person  with  whom  he  had  engaged  himself, 
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and  by  his  clear  sense,  his  humble  mind  and 
devotional  spirit,  quite  gained  the  affection  of 
his  instructor,  who  was  an  extraordinarily  clever 
man  in  his  profession. 

That  Bertha,  the  surgeon's  daughter,  a  charm- 
ing girl,  was  likewise  attaching  herself  to  him 
with  fervency,  could  not  remain  a  secret-  to 
Iwan  ;  and  it  pained  him  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  shewing  a  coldness  and  harshness  foreign 
to  his  nature,  with  respect  to  this  young  person, 
that  her  peace  of  mind  might  not  be  poisoned 
by  hapless  love  for  him.  Often  when  her  father 
extolled  his  application  and  abilities  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  her  mother,  looking  signifi- 
cantly at  the  girl,  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would 
make  use  of  his  acquirements  and  knowledge  in 
a  peaceful  way, — would  establish  himself  in  the 
place,  and  be  assisting  partner  to  her  husband, 
who  was  growing  old,  instead  of  taking  himself, 
on  account  of  a  pretended  vow,  as  he  intended 
to  do,  to  the  field  of  battle,  as  Military  Surgeon, 
there  to  await  his  end — often  then  was  he  dis- 
posed to  cast  himself  from  the  hearts  of  these 
good  people,  by  confessing  his  monstrous  deed, 
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and  fly  from  them  far  away,  after  witnessing 
their  horror  kindled  by  the  recital.  But  the 
horrid  secret  was  not  his  own ;  for  Alexina's 
sake  he  must  not  divulge  it. 

After  passing  several  years  there  in  restless 
activity,  his  destiny  called  him  away.  War 
broke  out  with  a  people  near  the  frontiers. —  Sur- 
geons were  sought  for,  and  Iwan,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tears  of  his  kind  friends,  flew  with  the 
most  brilliant  certificates  from  his  instructor,  to 
meet  all  the  horrors  of  war,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  perform  his  duties  in  the  most  inde- 
fatigable and  devoted  manner.  Opportunities 
were  not  long  wanting  to  him,  and  he  gave  proof 
of  such  skilful  abilities,  such  humanity,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  cool  intrepidity  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  that  the  love  of  his  comrades, 
the  esteem  of  his  superiors,  and  the  attention  of 
the  commander-in-chief  could  not  fail  him ; 
proofs  of  which  were  given  him,  and  he  accepted 
them  with  gratitude,  without  any  thing  having 
the  power  to  gladden  him  inwardly.  For  what 
could  it  profit  him  to  have  the  brilliant  cross  of 
honour  on  his  breast,  when  within  that  breast  all 
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was  night  and  gloom  ! — of  what  value  could  it 
be  to  him  whose  life  was  as  a  wearisome  load, — to 
him  who  had  in  the  most  shocking  way  injured 
such  a  being  as  Alexina  ! — what  could  honours, 
outward  advantages,  what  the  admiration,  the 
distinction,  even  the  benevolence  of  others,  be 
to  him  ? 

In  still  melancholy  he  performed  his  duty ; 
every  moment  meeting  death  without  its  attack- 
ing him  ;  every  where  giving  his  assistance  and 
alleviating  sufferings,  whilst  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  derive  any  satisfaction  from  his  noble 
actions,— and  he  was  soon  as  well  known  and 
designated  by  his   melancholy  as  by  his  merits. 

Although  he  had  now  for  some  time  been 
appointed  surgeon^  and  was  attached  to  the 
general  commanding  the  army,  he  still  was  in 
the  midst  of  every  battle,  his  activity  surpassing 
the  duties  of  the  common  accompanying  surgeons, 
and  availing  himself  of  his  rank  and  high  station 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  wounded. 

We  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further 
description  of  a  life,  which  though  continually 
changing  its  scene,  offered  nothing  new  or  deci- 
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sive ;  for  him  no  sword,  no  friendly  ball  was 
fatal,  and  this  invulnerableness  spread  a  sort  of 
superstitious  veneration  over  his  person.  After 
a  short  peace,  which  he  unceasingly  devoted  to 
the  study  of  his  profession,  a  campaign  against 
the  Turks,  called  him  anew  into  the  field,  and 
afforded  him  opportunities  of  gaining  fresh 
honours  and  admiration.  After  ten  years'  war 
he  retired  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was 
outwardly  graced  by  splendid  honours,  whilst 
inwardly  he  was  still  the  grief-worn  Iwan. 

"  One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  on  our  joys  and  our  woes, 
To  which  life  nothing  brighter  nor  darker  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting."* 

It  was  this  that  filled  his  heart  with  sorrow. 

His  last  appointment  obliged  him  to  go 
to  Petersburgh,  because  the  Empress  desired  to 
see  and  reward  the  singular  person  who  had  per- 
formed such  prodigies,  and  flown  about  like  an 
administering  angel  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
horrible    slaughi  er,   every  where    among    the 

*  Moore. 
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sufferers,  while  he  himself  had  remained  invuU 
nerable. 

He  came,  was  presented  to  her  Imperial 
Majesty,  had  a  long  audience,  and  a  few  days 
after  was  appointed  to  be  her  private  physician, 
with  brilliant  advantages,  and  public  acknow- 
ledgments. No  one  could  resist  the  graciousness 
of  that  Princess,  or  refuse  her  his  homage,  if  she 
had  the  design  of  conquering  a  heart,  or  of 
winning  confidence.  Iwan's  career  and  its 
peculiarities  were  too  singular  not  to  excite  in 
her  breast  great  curiosity  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  history.  The  unhappy  Iwan,  throwing 
himself  at  her  feet,  confessed  his  deed  of  horror, 
and  resigned  himself  to  her  sentence.  The 
Empress  was  very  much  affected,  and  bid  him 
rise. 

"  Iwan  OssuloflP,"  said  she,  (it  was  the  name 
he  had  taken)  "  you  must  make  all  well  again. 
Heaven  be  praised  that  it  is  yet  possible ;  the 
Governor  of  Tobolsk  is  still  living,  his  daughter 
is  alive  also  ;  for  very  recently  her  father  made 
application  for  her  to  be  received  after  his  death 
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into  one  of  the  Imperial  chapters  of  Canonesses. 
The  manner  in  which  you  should  undertake  this 
difficult  business  I  must  leave  to  yourself;  but 
I  will,  for  facilitating  this,  give  you  my  assistance 
in  every  way  :  a  despatch  signed  by  me,  naming 
you  for  the  inspection  of  the  military  and  civil 
hospitals,  shall  introduce  you  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  splendour  with  which  you  shall  appear, 
will  denote  that  you  are  distinguished  by  impe- 
rial favour." 

Iwan  sunk  senseless  at  the  feet  of  his  Sove- 
reign. 

"  Ever  skilled  to  wear  the  form  we  love, 
To  bid  the  shades  of  fear  and  grief  depart, 
See  gentle  hope  with  one  gay  smile  remove 
The  lasting  sadness  of  an  aching  heart." 

What  a  rush  of  contradictory  feelings  stormed 
the  heart  of  Iwan  as  he  gradually  began  to  get 
nearer  the  city  of  Tobolsk  !  In  a  journey  of 
many  days  he  had  time  to  think  over  his  plans 
and  to  fix  them,  yet  notwithstanding  this,  an 
involuntary  shudder  seized  him  when  the  officer 
appointed  to  attend  him  announced  that  Tobolsk 
was  in  sight  !  Thus,  through  the  most  wonderful 
interposition  of  Providence,  was  a  circumstance 
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realized,  which  although  it  had  always  kept  its 
place  in  his  soul  like  an  uncertain  obscure  pre- 
sentiment, he  scarcely  had  ever  considered  as 
possible, — to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Alexina 
and  her  father,  to  implore  their  forgiveness,  to 
reconcile  himself  with  them,  was  the  ground- 
work of  his  plan,  he  dare  not  yet  think  of  atone- 
ment ;  that  would  only  be  if  they  would  accept 
it,  and  agree  to  try  his  surgical  skill,  for  the 
operation  was  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous, 
though  painful. 

However  he  might  be  matured  and  altered  in 
ten  years  passed  among  the  labours  and  fatigues 
of  a  soldier's  life,  he  judged  it  necessary  to 
render  himself  still  more  incapable  of  being 
recognized,  by  staining  his  complexion  and 
eyebrows,  and  putting  on  false  hair,  which  he 
took  care  to  do  before  he  left  Petersburgh.  It 
was  not  the  thoughts  of  meeting  the  Governor, 
however  terrible  his  looks  might  be,  which  made 
him  tremble,  but  how  he  should  meet  the  eyes 
of  Alexina  he  knew  not;  in  any  case  he 
naturally  would  not  let  himself  be  recognized 
till  the  disposition  of  both  father  and  daughter 
towards  the  unhappy  Iwan  could  be  ascertained, 
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and  encouraging  to  him.  When  near  the  city 
he  sent  an  officer  on  before  him,  who  knew 
nothing  of  him  or  his  story,  to  announce  his 
arrival,  and  he  followed  immediately  after. 
The  officer  brought  him  back  word  that  the 
imperial  letter  had  caused  the  Governor  to  make 
the  best  arrangements  for  his  accommodation  ; 
and  he  drove  with  a  beating  heart  through  the 
gates  of  the  Government  House.  The  Governor 
came  out  to  meet  him  in  the  ante- chamber. 
Heavens  ! — how  altered  ! — how  old  he  was 
grown  !    probably  from  grief. 

"  Colonel  Ossuloff,"  said  he  in  a  slow,  but 
friendly  voice,  "  you  are  recommended  to  me 
by  our  illustrious  sovereign  in  a  manner  that 
allows  me  no  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  }our 
merit.  I  feel  myself  flattered  in  being  allowed 
to  offer  my  house  to  such  a  man.  I  beg  you 
will  dispose  of  all  here,  and  be  assured  that  my 
zeal  in  executing  the  commands  of  her  Majesty 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  my  wish  to  convince 
you  of  my  own  personal  respect." 

I  wan,  who  had  collected  himself  during  this 
speech,    answered  in  an  obliging  and  modest 
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manner,  and  followed  him  into  the  room  assigned 
him.  In  order  to  attain  the  alleged  aim  of 
his  mission,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
existing  medical  establishments,  which  he  settled 
to  visit  the  following  day,  and  promised,  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  some  rest  and  changed  his 
dress,  to  join  the  dinner  party.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  was  informed  that  the  repast 
was  ready,  and  that  he  was  waited  for.  He 
asked  if  there  were  other  guests. 

"  No  one,"  was  the  answer. 

The  Governor  and  his  daughter  were  alone. 
He  prayed  to  Heaven  for  command  over  him- 
self, and  followed  the  attendant.  He  stood 
before  Alexina, — a  tall,  slight,  elegant  figure, 
with  mild,  lovely  features.  The  fine  oval  of 
her  charming  face  was  spoilt  by  a  broad  white 
band  which  covered  (ah  !  Iwan  knew  why)  her 
whole  forehead  ;  over  it  lay  beautiful  luxuriant 
tresses  in  glossy  brown  ringlets.  Though 
grown  up  into  a  woman,  he  recognized  her 
instantly,  and  the  first  sound  of  her  voice 
threatened  to  choke  him  with  anguish. 

At  table  the  conversation  was   tolerably  ani- 
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mated,  for  the  letter  of  the  Empress  had  made 
mention  of  his  extraordinary  bravery,  as  well  as 
of  his  medical  skill ;  and  as  unwilling  as  he  gene- 
rally was  to  mention  his  own  merits  and  services, 
here,  where  it  was  of  so  much  consequence  to 
him  to  lay  the  ground-work  of  the  opinion  of 
both  father  and  daughter  with  regard  to  him, 
he  thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  expatiate 
on  the  subject  more  than  was  his  usual  cus- 
tom. 

"  You  are  said,"  remarked  the  Governor, 
"often  to  have  rushed  into  danger,  evidently 
with  a  view  of  seeking  death,  where  your  par- 
ticular duty  did  not  at  all  require  it  of  you  ; — of 
this,  Petersburgh  intelligence,  as  well  as  eye- 
witnesses have  assured  me.  How  came  you,  so 
young  a  man,  placed  in  such  an  advantageous 
situation,  to  have  such  fool-hardiness,  which, 
through  ambition  alone,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
explained?  To  me,  an  old  man,  growing  grey 
in  afflictibn,  to  me  whom  Fate,  after  tossing 
me  about  for  twenty  years  as  a  worthless  foot- 
ball, permitted  at  last  to  find  here  a  place  in 
which  happiness  and  tranquillity  smiled  on  me 

VOL.    II.  p 
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for  a  short  time,  that  I  might  become  again  a 
prey  to  the  deepest  woe, — to  we,  such  a  disgust 
of  Hfe  would  be  pardonable,  in  one  like  you  it  is 
an  enigma.  Yet  pardon  my  indiscreet  intrusion 
into  your  motives ;  a  degree  of  curiosity  is  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  afflicted,  when  they 
fancy  they  recognize  companions  in  misfortune." 

Iwan  was  deeply  affected;  but  quickly  re- 
gaining his  composure,  he  replied,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  consider  the  father  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  daughter,  whom  he  in  his 
way  to  Tobolsk  had  heard  so  much  extolled  for 
her  goodness  and  amiable  qualities,  as  meriting 
much  commiseration  ;  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this,  were  it  perhaps  the  last  tie  that  bound  him 
to  life,  was  a  sufficiently  strong  one,  joined  to 
the  hopes  it  afforded  him  of  future  days  of  suc- 
cessful happiness. 

"  Stop,  Colonel,"  interrupted  the  Governor, 
with  bitterness,  while  a  sign  from  him  caused 
the  attendants  to  leave  the  room ;  then  moving 
towards  Alexina,  and  taking  off  the  band  from 
her  forehead,  he  continued  with  cutting  cool- 
ness : — 
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"  See  there  !  see  the  mark  on  the  brow  of 
this  angel,  and  then  judge  how  it  is  with  my 
hopes  for  the  future  ! — Oh,  Iwan — cruel  I  wan  !" 
cried  the  old  man,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  grief, 
and  grasping  his  grey  head  with  both  his  hands ; 
"  I  heavily  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  hast 
returned  it  to  me  most  dreadfully  !  thou  sawest 
only  my  anger ;  the  tears  of  sorrow,  which  all 
night  long  bedew  my  pillow,  on  account  of  this 
dishonoured  child,  those  thou  seest  not !  Thou 
hast  revenged  thyself  horribly,  and  'tis  from 
the  sting  of  the  worm  I  thought  to  have  crushed, 
that  the  father's  heart  bleeds  to  death." 

The  wretched  man  wept  aloud.  Iwan  trem- 
bled like  a  condemned  convict.  Alexina, 
bathed  in  tears,  most  tenderly  besought  her 
father  not  to  open  his  wounds  again  inten- 
tionally. 

"  Let  me,  Alexina,"  stammered  the  Governor; 
"  I  curse  him  not,  the  monster,  the  unhappy 
wretch,  for  I  know  how  dear  he  was  and  still  is 
to  your  heart  ;  but  this  mark,  which  scares 
every  suitor  away  from  you,  filling  them  with 
abhorrence,  will  soon  drive  me  into  the  grave  ! 
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the  dishonour  on  your  innocent  head — your 
destiny  after  my  death — the  contumely  of  my 
enemies — " 

"  My  Lord  Governor,"  interrupted  Iwan  with 
a  firm  voice,  "  the  violence  of  your  grief,  which 
I  deeply  respect,  has  wrung  from  you  a  secret 
which  I  am  thus  made  acquainted  with,  without 
my  having  obtruded,  yet  which  I  can  only  half 
penetrate.  I  entreat  you  to  be  collected,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say," 

At  these  words,  which  were  spoken  seriously 
and  with  firmness,  the  unhappy  father  lifted  up 
his  head,  dried  his  eyes,  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  Iwan  with  speechless  surprise,  whilst  Alexina 
bound  up  her  forehead  once  more. 

Iwan  continued: — 

"  If  this  mark  on  the  young  lady's  forehead, 
which,  as  I  must  conclude  from  your  uncon- 
nected recital,  she  innocently  bears,  be  the  only 
cause  you  have  for  sorrow,  then  breathe  again 
freely,  for  this  cause  I  can  remove.  I  am  able 
to  destroy  the  mark,  if  the  young  lady  has  the 
courage  to  undergo  an  operation,  which,  if  not 
without  pain,  is  without  the  least  danger." 
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"*Man!"  exclaimed  the  Governor,  "angel, 
if  you   speak   in    earnest;    spirit   of  darkness^ 

if ;  but  no,  you  cannot — you  would  not  here 

speak  aught  but  the  truth;  could  it  be  pos- 
sible ?~" 

"  It  is  possible,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  as 
far  as  man  dare  say — infallible." 

"  Really !  really  !"  asked  Alexina  with  in- 
terest, taking  the  hand  of  the  Colonel . 

He  trembled,  but  repeated  the  words : — 

"  It  is  possible,  but  not  now,  not  to-day  :  we 
all  require  rest ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  quite  composed.  Let  me  now  hear  the 
whole  account  connectedly  ;  I  repeat  and  stand 
by  my  promise." 

Iwan  now  learnt  from  the  father*s  lips,  the 
circumstances  which  our  readers  have  already 
been  made  acquainted  with.  He  also  learnt  that 
the  Governor  had,  on  the  night  of  his  anger, 
gone  much  beyond  the  truth,  when  he  said 
Alexina  desired  never  more  to  see  him  or  hear 
of  him  ;  all  this  had  been  solely  dictated  by  the 
irritated  father's  revenge,  and  his  jealousy  of 
the  affection  with  which  the  little  girl  adhered 
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to  I  wan.  She  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  the  news 
of  his  flight  and  banishment  had  occasioned  her 
the  most  excessive  grief  and  a  serious  illness  ; 
when  she  recovered,  she  would  not  be  pacified, 
except  by  her  father's  causing  inquiries  to  be 
made  for  the  boy,  which,  however,  were  fruit- 
less. 

Alexina  was  tranquillised,  but  told  her  father 
that  she  should  ever  mourn  for  the  friend  and 
guide  of  her  childhood,  whom  she  regretted 
more  and  more  as  she  grew  up;  for  she  was 
well  assured  by  her  own  feelings  and  recollec- 
tions, besides  the  repeated  assertions  of  several 
servants  whom  she  had  secretly  questioned,  of 
whom  old  Andrew  was  one,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  monstrous  cruelty  could  have  driven 
him  to  the  perpetration  of  so  desperate  a  re- 
venge. 

The  fame  of  her  beauty  and  her  goodness 
spread  itself  by  degrees,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Admirers  were  also 
attracted  by  her  large  fortune,  which  caused 
the  low  origin  of  her  father  to  be  easily  passed 
over.     She  had  never  appeared,  since  the  fatal 
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catastrophe,  with  her  forehead  uncovered  ;  all 
those  about  her  were  bound  by  oaths  to  the 
strictest  silence,  and  the  invariable  answer  to 
the  inquisitive  was,  that  she  had  received  a 
wound  on  her  forehead  from  a  fall,  which  had 
never  healed ;  but  to  those  who  solicited  her 
hand  in  marriage,  she  felt  obliged  to  relate 
the  truth,  and  had  consequently  uncovered  her 
branded  forehead.  All  the  suitors  were  thus 
frightened  away ;  for  who  could  have  courage 
to  introduce  as  a  wife,  a  woman  whose  brow 
wore  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  life  of  infamy. 
Who  could  venture  to  hope,  that  only  at  ten 
miles  distance,  much  less  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  from  the  metropolis,  the  simple 
recital  of  the  affair  would  not  be  laughed  at  as 
a  tale  invented  to  conceal  the  real  fact.  In  this 
manner  the  suitors  had  ceased.  Alexina 
attained  her  twenty-second  year,  and  her  father, 
forced  to  give  up  his  hopes  of  seeing  her  hap- 
pily married,  had  petitioned  the  Empress  to 
give  permission,  that  after  his  death  she  might  be 
received  into  an  Imperial  chapter  of  Canonesses  ; 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  had  also  represented  her 
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hard  case,  stating  it  as  his  reason  for  the  appli- 
cation, and  with  modest  mention  of  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  he  laid 
claim  to  the  equity  and  generosity  of  the  Sove- 
reign. 

From  the  low  state  in  which  the  medical 
science  generally  stood  at  that  period  in  the 
distant  provinces  of  that  immense  empire,  it 
never  could  have  come  into  the  head  of  Alexina 
or  her  father  to  run  the  chance  of  putting  her 
into  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  and  with  difficulty 
could  the  Governor  have  found  a  man  who  would 
have  exposed  himself  with  such  uncertainty  of 
success,  to  make  an  attempt  in  her  service. 

Iwan  listened  with  the  utmost  stretch  of 
attention ;  then  with  a  tone,  as  if  he  had  weighed 
all  the  possibilities  in  his  mind,  turning  to  the 
father,  he  said : — 

"  I  apprehend,  my  Lord  Governor,  that  your 
whole  soul  must  hang  upon  the  success  of  my 
proposition." 

"The  happiness  of  my  life,  dear  Colonel," 
interrupted  the  other,  *'  for  the  few  remaining 
years  I  may  still  have  to  live ;   my  peace  in 
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the  hour  of  death,  and  my  tranquil  view  beyond 
it/' 

"  Our  hearts,"  said  Alexina,  with  the  loveliest 
expression  of  her  beautiful  face,  "will  never 
cease  to  beat  faithfully,  nor  our  lips  to  pray 
daily  for  him  who,  like  an  administering  angel, 
takes  former  anguish  and  care  as  well  as  public 
dishonour  from  us." 

"  And  would  you  both  grant  him  your  friend- 
ship ?"  inquired  Iwan,  in  great  emotion. 

'*  What  a  question !"  exclaimed  father  and 
daughter  in  unison,  each  with  fervour,  pressing 
his  hand  to  their  heart. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  *'  allow  me  to  quit  you 
for  the  present,  to  attend  to  the  business  of  my 
instructions,  which  may  detain  me  till  late  ;  let 
us,  this  evening,  pray  fervently  to  the  j^lmighty 
for  a  happy  result,  and  put  our  trust  in  him. 
To-morrow  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  young 
lady  may  expect  me,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  all  will  be  over  !" 

"  The  conquering  hero  less  demands  our  praise, 
Who  boasts  of  Victory  with  ten  thousand  slain 

Than  the  good  leech,  who  from  disease  can  raise 
One  victim  to  his  weeping  friends  again." 
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Alexina  was  kneeling  in  deep  prayer,  when 
Iwan  entered  her  apartment  at  the  appointed 
hour  with  her  father,  the  following  morning. 
She  looked  paler  than  usual,  and  her  bosom 
heaved  from  internal  emotion ;  her  voice  was 
trembling,  and  she  looked  like  a  beauteous 
martyr. 

"You  appear  agitated,  young  lady,*'  said 
Iwan  addressing  her  with  calmness,  '*  compose 
yourself,  for  we  are  in  no  haste." 

"  I  am  collected  and  willing,"  she  answered, 
looking  with  tenderness  at  her  father,  who 
stood  pale  and  silent. 

"  Do  not  lose  a  moment,  I  have  in  fervent 
prayer  laid  my  motives  before  Heaven,  and  now 
am  resolved,  proceed  with  all  that  is  necessary  ; 
— you  need  have  no  apprehensions,  the  sight  of 
you  and  of  my  father,  gives  me  courage." 

That  she  might  not  be  troubled  by  long 
preparations,  Iwan  had  brought  with  him  every- 
thing that  was  wanting.  He  gave  her  father  the 
compresses  to  hold,  while  one  of  the  female 
attendants  held  Alexina's  head  firmly  and 
quietly  back.     The  poor  father  was  so  agitated 
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that  the   bandages  were  near  falling  out  of  his 
hands.     Alexina  was  calm  and  serious. 

After  closely  examining  the  place,  Iwan 
exclaimed,  '* Courage,  young  lady!  the  stamp 
has  not  gone  in  deep." 

He  then  began  the  operation  : — a  long  eter- 
nity's minute  stole  over — not  a  sound  from 
Alexina's  lips. 

"Quick!  the  compresses,"  cried  Iwan;  <'it 
is  done." 

He  had  with  his  well  practised  sure  hand^ 
completed  it,  and  quickly  laid  on  the  bandages, 
desiring  his  patient  might  repose  directly. — 
The  Governor  threw  himself  upon  his  neck ,  and 
seemed  quite  qeside  himself. 

"  Claim,"  he  cried,  "  claim  what  you  will ;  my 
life,  my  fortune — I  never  can  reward  you,'' 

Iwan  stooped  down,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
to  feel  Alexina's  pulse ,  her  soft  hand  pressed 
his. 

"  I  know  thee,  Iwan,"  she  whispered,  "and 
I  thank  thee  !" 

''  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  cried  in  great 
alarm,  ''  no  emotion ;  quick  to  your  couch — I 
have    prepared  you    this   composing   draught. 
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and  will  return  to  you  again.  Come,  ray  Lord 
Governor,  come  away  ;  quiet  and  repose  can 
alone  facilitate  the  cure." 

And  he  drew  him  along  with  him.  All 
succeeded  as  he  could  wish,  and  Iwan  availed 
himself  of  the  happy  result  in  approaching 
nearer  to  the  last  act  of  the  serious  drama  in 
which  himself  and  Alexina  played  the  principal 
parts.  Longer  to  dissemble  with  her,  who  had 
recognized  him,  might  give  her  a  wrong  opinion 
of  him,  yet  not  till  after  eight  days  had  elapsed, 
and  a  return  of  fever,  or  any  further  danger  was 
no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  did  he  beg  for  an 
interview  with  his  patient  without  witnesses. 

'*  You  have  recognized  me,  Alexina,"  said  he 
in  very  great  emotion,  *'  and  it  has  done  my 
heart  good,  that  through  all  this  disguise,  and 
after  an  absence  of  so  many  years,  your  heart 
has  not  forgotten  the  features  of  the  friend  of 
your  childhood ;  yet  for  your  father  my  conceal- 
ment continues  as  hitherto,  for  I  am  still 
ignorant  how  I  stand  with  him,  or  even  with  you. 
What  I  have  now  done  for  you,  was  for  me^ 
nothing  more,  than  the  most  pressing  indis- 
pensable necessity,  to  prevent  my  one  day  dying 
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in  despair  —towards  you  a  sacred  duty;  say  have 
you  forgiven  me,  and  do  you  think  your  father 
ever  can  ?" 

"  I  wan,"  said  Alexina  with  feeling,  as  she 
clasped  his  hand,  "thou  friend  of  my  earliest 
years,  my  kind  instructor  in  all  that  is  good, 
and  now  my  preserver,  can  you  doubt  Alexina's 
heart  ?  are  not  her  noblest  impressions  your 
work  ?  have  I  ever  ceased  to  think  of  you  with 
the  most  sincere  affection  ?  even  whilst  I  bore 
that  horrible  mark,  and  will  you  now  reject  the 
love  of  your  pupil  ?" 

"  Alexina  1"  he  cried,  "  O  heavens !  speak 
not  in  those  accents,  in  those  words — I  dare  not 
hear  them — " 

"  Iwan,"  said  she,  turning  pale ;  *'  I  conjure 
thee  to  tell  me,  is  thy  hand  no  longer  free  ?" — 

"  It  is  free,"  he  replied,  "  and  my  heart  never 
did,  and  never  can  belong  to  another !" 

"  Oh  then,  come  to  my  father's  feet  that  he 
may  recognize  thee,  and  bless  us  both." 

"  No,  my  Alexina,  no !  your  father  shall 
know  who  I  am,  but  I  will  not  cheat  him  of 
anything,  not  even  of  his  revenge.  Let  us  go  to 
him,  but  do  not  betray  me  yet." 
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They  accordingly  went  together  to  the  Go- 
vernor's apartment. 

"  My  Lord  Governor,"  said  Iwan,  '*  I  here 
bring  to  you  your  amiable  daughter,  who  now 
no  longer  needs  my  attendance  ;  the  healing  of 
the  wound  has  so  happily  succeeded,  that  no 
remaining  scar  will  be  visible  ;  enjoy  your  new 
found  happiness, — my  duty  calls  me  back  to 
Petersburgh." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  Governor,  embracing 
and  pressing  him  to  his  heart,  "  eternally,  eter- 
nally shall  I  remain  indebted  to  you.  Oh ! 
you  must  suffer  me  to  recompense  you." 

"  You  can  do  it,"  interrupted  Iwan,  "  if  you 
promise  to  grant  me  one  sole  request,  however 
bold  that  request  may  be." 

*'  I  do  promise,  dear  Colonel,"  said  he, 
smiling  significantly,  "  yes,  I  promise  it  as  a  man 
of  honour,  and  by  every  thing  that  is  sacred, 
— speak  then." 

"  I  ask  then  pardon  for  the  unhappy  Iwan 
"  From  all  my  heart,  he  is  forgiven." 
"  Reflect   well  on  what  you  say,  he  is  here 
n  my  suite,  may  I  fetch  him  ?" 
The  Governor  was  startled  for  a  moment — 
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Alexina  placed  her  hand  on  his  heart.  "  Well, 
bring  him  in,  Colonel,"  he  said,  "  I  will  see  him 
and  forgive  him." 

Iwan  withdrew,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned with  his  own  hair  and  natural  com- 
plexion, muffled  up  in  a  great  coat. 

''  Oh,  heavens  !"  cried  the  Governor,  growing 
very  red  when  he  beheld  him. 

"  'Tis  him  !  Iwan  ! — thou  darest  venture  here 
— Alexina — where  is  the  Colonel  ?  Let  me  see 
my  guardian  angel,  that  I  may  master  my 
passion — the  Colonel !" 

"  He  stands  before  you  ;"  replied  Iwan, 
calmly  throwing  off  the  great  coat.  The  Governor 
was  struck  as  if  with  lightning.  He  stared  at 
Iwan,  at  his  numerous  orders,  his  uniform,  as  one 
just  awakened  from  a  dream,  who  cannot  recall 
his  recollection. 

Alexina  threw  herself  weeping  on  her  father's 
breast. 

"  Pardon,  father  !"  said  she,  sobbing,  "  for- 
giveness for  my  preserver — for  my " 

*'  Patience,  patience  !"  stammered  out  the 
perplexed  old  man  ;  "  let  me  have  time  to 
recollect  myself!"     He  held  his  head  with  his 
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hands,  and  with  hasty  steps  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  At  last,  stopping  before  Iwan,  he 
said,  calmly,  but  slowly : — 

"  I  should  hardly  have  been  able  to  have 
worthily  recompensed  in  the  physician  of  the 
Empress,  the  preserver  of  my  child,  but  thee, 
Iwan,  thee  I  can  make  happy;  forgive  me  who 
was  the  guilty  cause  of  all,  as  I  forgive  thee 
from  my  soul,  and  for  a  pledge  of  this,  I  give 
thee  my  Alexina's  hand  !'* 

"  Father,  father  !"  they  both  exclaimed,  en- 
circling his  knees.  "  God's  blessing  light  on 
you  !"  They  threw  themselves  on  his  neck,  then 
rushed  into  each  other's  embrace. 

"  God's  blessing  on  us  all !"  replied  the  Go- 
vernor, very  much  affected  ;  **  and  now,  Iwan, 
we  can  both  of  us  die  in  peace." 

Iwan  proceeded  with  his  lovely  bride  and  her 
father  to  Petersburgh,  where  the  great  Empress 
received  the  happy  pair  as  a  mother.  The 
father  begged  to  give  up  the  government  of 
Tobolsk,  that  he  might  live  with  his  children  in 
uninterrupted  happiness. 

END    OF    VOL.    II. 


